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LA DAME AU PREMIER. 


HE Rue Grande-des-Petites-Maisons runs at right angles from the 
Boulevard Pompadour to the Place Dubarry. Are any further parti- 
culars needed to tell you that the thoroughfare just named ‘is in the very 
centre of fashionable Paris? But you may be exigent. Therefore, let it 
be also hinted that branching from the Rue Grande-des-Petites-Maisons 
runs that well-known arcade full of old curiosity dealers, jewellers, and 
print-sellers, the Passage Agnes-Sorel. You are scarcely a stone’s-throw, 
either, from the Rue Diane-de-Poictiers, which has for termination the 
Cité La Valliére; and, parallel to the Rue Grande, stretches the great, 
teeming Faubourg Ste. Frédegonde, the chosen mart of silk-mercers and 
antique furniture sellers. This being all duly mapped down, you are now 
recommended to take your Galiznani’s Guide, and find out the Rue 
Grande-des- Petites-Maisons if you can. ' 

It is a street of the very newest, and belonging wholly to new 
France. The old site, once occupied by those quiet, sombre, narrow 
thoroughfares, the Rue-des-Bons-Epiciers, the Rue Cherche-cinq-francs, 
and the Carrefour-des-vieilles-parapluies, had been cleared shortly after the 
revolution of ’48, to form the approaches to a certain Golden House of 
Nero, which had been centuries a-building. The Rue Grande appertains, 
stucco and soul, to the fresh dynasty. No grim hotels, entre cour et jardin, 
as in the Faubourg St. Germain, tenanted by fossil legitimists, whose 
hearts are in the highlands of Frohsdortf, and who call the proprietor 
therefore Henri Cing, are to be found in the Rue Grande. It is dis- 
figured by no shabby maisons meubiées, or tenth-rate hotels, smelling all 
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day long of cabbage-soup. It is debased by no mean crémeries, green- 
grocers, or gargotte restaurants. No; the street is long and wide, and 
clean and comely, gaslit, well paved, full of new, handsome, dazzling 
white houses, with green jalousies, with plate-glass windows, with veined 
and varnished doors, or else with entrance-gates in elaborate iron filagree. 
Its railings are of gilt bronze, and its door-steps of granite. The houses all 
seem to be striving to effect a compromise between solid English comfort 
and flimsy French luxury, but they are altogether as unlike the old man- 
sions of Bourbon or Orleanist Paris as a snug little remise rolling swiftly 
up the Avenue Marigny is unlike the lumbering old coucous that used to 
creep to Versailles and St. Cloud. For a new Paris has sprung up over 
the water; a Lutetia that has knockers to its doors; partakes of lunch 
—sometimes, it must be admitted, spelt “laounch;” rides in pill-box 
broughams and Hansom cabs; stares, eye-glass on cheek, out of the 
casements of clubs, instead of sipping orgeat at a marble table outside a 
café-door ; and has recently Gallicised “ blackballer,” as a verb signify- 
ing “to exclude;” bets at its Tattersall’s ; reads its Bell’s Life and its City 
article, rigs its market and posts its ponies in the purlieus of the Bourse. 
Paris est mort—the old, the witty, the polite; vive Paris the new, the 
impudent, the brazenfaced, the speculative! But vice and frivolity are 
undying, and Paris is still as vicious and as frivolous as ever. 

Tn 1850 the Rue Grande-des- Petites-Maisons had not attained the im- 
perial splendour it now enjoys. Cesar was not yet emperor. He scarcely 
was dictator, and every day cf his tenure of power he was badgered, 
well nigh to the death, by politicians of every degree. In 1850 the 
Rue Grande smelt of scarcely dried cement and fresh paint. It had not 
received the cachet of imperialism. At the present time, on reference 
to the Almanack des vingt-cing milles Adresses, I find that it is tenanted 
by one Grand Referendary, two auditors of the Cour des Comptes, one 
Austrian Archduchess, one Moldo-Wallachian Kaimakan, and at least a 
dozen female celebrities of the Parisian minor theatres, whose individual 
salaries average about thirty shillings a week, and who certainly do not 
spend less than a hundred thousand francs per annum, each and every 
one of them. Unless I am very much mistaken, too, the Rue Grande- 
des-Petites-Maisons contains the charming little Pompeian house of the 
Princess Rostolka, with “ Salve” on the pavement of the atrium, and “Cave 
canem’” on the wall, and “Hie letantur Lares” over the porch; and all the 
rest of it. Likewise the sumptuous hotel of M. Israel Portesac des Trois 
Chapeaux, millionnaire of Marseilles, formerly of the Temple, dealer in 
ancient garments, and genealogically of Judea. Finally, I think I dis- 
cover in the Rue Grande the gorgeous bachelor quarters of M. Roguet de la 
Poguerie, member of the Council of State, journalist of Napoleonic tenden- 
cies, formerly deputy for the department of the Haute-Dou, and member of 
the Académie des jeux floraux of Rascaille-sur-le-Néve. Ten years since 
the Rue Grande did not boast such illustrious occupants. Plain Israel Porte- 
‘sac bought and sold old cocked hats, and was not above dealing, occasion- 
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ally, in the furry robes of departed rabbits; and simple Jeannot Roguet was 

.a doctor’s boy in his native town of Rascaille, vigorously pounding medi- 

caments in a mortar. Still in 1850 the new street was very fashionable, 

and very wealthy, and very gay. How could it be otherwise when its 

dainty tenements were already the residence of two Russian princesses, : 
one English nobleman (Lord Barrymore of Wharton, who had not been 

to England since the revolution of 30, bought more pictures in a month 

than Mr. Farrer could sell in a year, and whose morals were not quite 

secure from the tittle-tattle of the English community in the neighbour- 

ing Faubourg St. Honoré); of the mysterious and fabulously wealthy 

Grand Duke of Grimgribberstadt; of Mesdemoiselles Henriette Coquiilard, 

Nini Cassemajou, Euphrosine Turlupin, Aspasie Catin, Herminie Langue- 

douce, Jenny Fagotin, and other dramatic heroines; and, to sum up, of 
La Dame au Premier? 

La Dame au Premier, or, to come down to plain Saxon, the Lady on 
the First Floor, lived at Number One, Rue Grande-des-Petites-Maisons, and 
in a house seemingly large enough to lodge a regiment of dragoons ; but 
having neither husband nor children she contented herself with the first 
floor, and was but a lodger, condescending to permit a banker to occupy 
the rez-de-chaussée, an agent de change to live on the second floor, a pre- 
mier sujet of the opera to be installed on the third, and any body who 
liked, and could afford to pay an enormous rent for somewhat straitened 
accommodation, to shelter themselves in the fourth or attic story. The 
name of the lady on the first oor was Mrs. Armytage. 

She was a rich English widow, whose husband had died in the Indies. 
That the concierge knew well. The great Indies, he called our Oriental 
Empire. To that functionary she was the most adorable of her sex. A 
superb woman, he declared, pursing in his lips. A queen-like creature. 
Anangel. She showered five-franc pieces on him. ‘That woman should 
have the ribbon of the Legion of Honour, the prix Jonthyon, opined the 
concierge. She did not give any thing to the poor: they are always in 
the way, ces gens, those poor (muttered the concierge), but she was liberal, 
nay, munificent to him, to the postman, to her servants, to her trades- 
people. She received the very best society—the very best of the semi- 
imperial court of the Elysée Bourbon, the plutocracy of the Chaussée 
d’Antin, the most distinguished illustrations of the world of the Bourse, the 
Palais, the coulisses, the republic of letters, and the Jockey Club. The 
Faubourg St. Germain stood aloof from her; for had not madame pro- 
claimed her enthusiastic adhesion to Bonapartism? Was not her bed- 
chamber hung with green velvet, powdered with Napoleonic bees? Did 
she not wear an eagle in diamonds in her blonde tresses? The Faubourg 
St. Germain, in its dynastic sense, stayed away from the Rue Grande, and 
the fascinating first-floor lodger thereof, and was not missed; but many 
a son and heir of the Faubourg, many a haughty young vicomte, with 
more quarterings in his scutcheon than thousands of francs in his purse ; 
many a wrinkled old chevalier or parchment-faced Vidame, with the cross of 
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St. Louis at his button-hole, and the memory of the dear wicked old times 
when Charles the Tenth was only the Comte d’Artois, in his heart stole 
away from the crumbling quarter of Divine Right to bask in the smiles of 
madame on the first floor. Her salons were crowded to the vestibule 
every evening. The ladies and gentlemen of the English community 
before named came from the Faubourg St. Honoré to eat, and drink, and 
sing, and dance, and play. The gentlemen were in raptures with the 
rich Indian widow. The ladies were all but unanimous in abusing her. 
She was a little too charming to be admired by her own sex. On her 
part the lady on the first floor frankly accepted all invitations from 
foreigners of distinction, and contributed to the délices of many French, 
German, and Russian salons; but she resolutely declined visiting, under 
any circumstances, her own countrymen and countrywomen. “ Let them 
come to me,” she said, tossing her pretty head; “I don’t want to go to 
them.” The English community had no excuse for cutting Mrs. Army- 
tage, or for sending her to Coventry; for we English carry a Coventry 
about with us wherever we go—whether it be to the North Pole or the 
Andaman Islands. There was no mystery about her. Her conduct as a 
wife had been irreproachable. Scores of yellow-visaged Anglo-Indians 
resident in the French capital had known her husband, Major Army- 
tage of the Queen’s army, who died of a fever at Goggerdebad in 1848. 
People knew that she had a pension; people surmised from her manner 
of living that the major had died rich. She had resided alternately in 
Paris, London, and Brighton, during the seven years of her widowhood, 
keeping open house every where, receiving the cream of society, but never 
returning visits. Why should the English ladies of the Faubourg and 
the Cité Beaujou be continually girding at her, and yet be glad to rustle 
their flounces in the grand suite of apartments where Mrs. Armytage 
reigned supreme ? 

The first floor in which she lived might have belonged to a palace of 
the Arabian Nights. Major Armytage must have shaken the Indian 
pagoda-tree to some purpose, if all the fine things belonging to his widow 
had come out of her jointure and the pensionary liberality of the Honour- 
able East India Company. She lived en princesse. The suite of rooms 
on the first floor of the Rue Grande comprised a vestibule (coloured 
marble, fresco copy of Cephalus and Aurora, statuary, alabaster vases, 
&c.), a dining-room (inlaid parquet, pictures of game by Mytens, boar- 
hunt by Snyders, fruit after Rubens, insects by Abraham Mignon, silver 
Venetian frames, Japanese bird-screen, &c.); a grand salon for recep- 
tions (needlework, tapestried furniture, ebony, mother-of-pearl, consoles, 
guéridons, cabarets full of porcelain, ceiling painted by Diaz, carpet of 
velvet pile d@ Aubusson, pianoforte by Pleyel, harp by Erard, &c. &c.) ; 
a little drawing-room (pink silk and malachite, Turkish scenes by 
Décamps, aquarelles by Eugéne Lamy,’ statuettes by Pradier, &c.); a 
delicious boudoir (white and gold, select library in alternate vellum and 
crimson morocco bindings, stained-glass windows, porcelain door-panels, 
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aquarium, miniature conservatory, aviary, prie-diew in carved oak, every 
conceivable variety of arm-chair, ottoman divan, sofa, tabouret,~ dor- 
meuse, causeuse, and boudeuse, and the entire apartment not much bigger 
than a butler’s pantry, &c. &c. &c.). Finally, there was my lady’s own - 
chamber, the chambre-ad-coucher,—remember that we are in Paris, and 
that there is consequently no impropriety in alluding to a lady’s sleeping 
apartment,—with the famous green velvet hangings, powdered with 
golden bees, and a bed in carved rosewood and gold standing in an 
alcove; quilt of eider-down enclosed in apple-green brocade; gauze cur- 
tains; a plenitude of mirrors; floor of polished oak, inlaid, with"rugs of 
lion and tiger skins; Beauty’s altar in the shape of a toilet-table ; in- 
finite trifles from Froment Meurice and Tahans’; tiny arsenal of pistols, 
damascened sabres, poignards, and fowling-pieces,—an odd fancy for a 
lady’s chamber, but they were perhaps trophies belonging to the defunct 
major,—and massive Elizabethan wardrobe. The bed-chamber was, ac- 
cording to Continental custom, thrown open on reception nights, and, 
lighted up by scores of wax tapers, produced sensations of delight in the 
spectator which frequently approached frenzy. 

It is time to send the upholsterer away, and bid the broker’s man close 
his inkhorn and pocket his inventory. Mrs. Armytage is on her way 
home even as I write, and it might be dangerous to be detected in enact- 
ing the part of Paul Pry in her apartments. There is just time to let 
you know that the valetaille, the inferiors of Mrs. Armytage’s household, 
had their quarters, as beseemed their degree, on the same vast first floor 
of No. 1 Rue Grande-des-Petites-Maisons. Where the kitchen was situated 
remained a mystery; but there must have been one on the premises, else 
how could M. Estragon (formerly of the Chimborazan embassy), the ac- 
complished chef of the lady on the first floor, have concocted those 
delicate little dinners, those exquisite little suppers, for which he and 
Mrs. Armytage were alike renowned, and which had extorted the admira- 
tion of the most exacting gowrmets of Paris—epicures before whose 
searching gaze the butler of the Trois Fréres faltered, and the waiters 
of the Café de Paris trembled. Mrs. Armytage’s wines had a special 
celebrity of their own. She had a dry champagne which made fools 
witty and ugly women look handsome. She had a sparkling Burgundy 
which seemed to sing songs of its own accord as it danced in the glass. 
She had a Romanée Conti, after drinking which authors rushed home and 
wrote thrilling romances, and M. Israel des Trois Chapeaux added hun- 
dreds of thousands of francs to his fortune by bold speculations on the 
hausse. 

For servants there were M. Estragon, erst of the Chimborazan embassy, 
cook and maitre dhétel as aforesaid—of foolish fat scullions I say 
nothing ; Mademoiselle Reine, lady’s maid, tall, supple, and discreet ; 
Monsieur Bénoit, valet de chambre, butler and factotum, grave, solemn, 
silent, clean shaven, clad in raven black, and on gala occasions appearing 
in black shorts and silk stockings. When the Grand Duke of Grimgrib- 
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berstadt came—he was expected on the very night of which I am speak- 
ing—M. Bénoit appeared with a slender silver chain round his neck, 
ruffles, and a slim mourning sword by his side. The ladies of the 
' English community sneered at what they stigmatised as ridiculous 
ostentation. Mrs. Armytage laughed—she was always laughing—and 
declared that Bénoit had served crowned heads in his time, and that if 
she did not allow him to wear his sword and chain on state occasions he 
would give her warning. She did not even resent the satirical inquiry 
of the young Marquis Boissee de Puitssec, as to whether her valet de 
chambre was in the employ of the Pompes Funébres,—and indeed his 
ceremonial costume did not ill resemble that of the head undertaker at 
a French funeral. This was the same M. de Boissec de Puitssec who 
was shortly afterwards slain in a duel in the Bois de Vincennes by M. 
Hector de Viellesouche, formerly of the Gardes du Corps, on a quarrel 
arising from a bet as to the number of Mrs. Armytage’s flaxen ringlets. 
Boissec said there were fifteen on one side and fourteen on the other; 
Viellesouche betted that the numbers were equal. They could not agree 
about payment; so they quarreled and fought, and he died, and she— 
the lady on the first floor—laughed louder than ever. 

I have omitted to mention one domestic of Mrs. Armytage’s follow- 
ing; yet Hercule Moustachu deserves a word. He was the lady’s 
chasseur, and wore a green pelisse elaborately embroidered, a gigantic 
cocked hat and plumes, Hessian boots, and an ivory-handled couteau de 
chasse in his belt. Again the English community of the faubourg had 
something to sneer at. ‘ What does she want with that ruffianly crea- 
ture, six feet high, with whiskers like blacking-brushes, and his absurd 
masquerade dress?” they kindly asked. Mrs. Armytage shrugged her 
pretty shoulders and laughed. Moustachu was her chasseur, she simply 
remarked, and wore the ordinary uniform of his station. Go to the hotel 
of the Chimborazan ambassador, of the Baratarian minister, or of the 
Ashantee envoy even, and you would find chasseurs similarly accoutred. 
He was a droll creature certainly, she admitted, with his cocked hat and 
his big whiskers ; and she laughed till her ringlets shook like the leaves 
in a summer’s breeze. She was but a mite of a woman, and Moustachu 
was her protection. He sat on the box of her brougham beside the 
coachman; and when she walked abroad on the boulevard, or in the 
Bois de Boulogne, he followed her, bearing a great golden-tipped staff 
of office, colossal, imposing, and severe. In the winter he wore a pelisse 
of bearskin, which made him look, to say the least, tremendous and 
appalling. Great men—the very greatest—have their foibles, and Mous- 
tachu’s weakness was absinthe. When excited by that stimulant, he was 
at first ferocious and the terror of peaceful wineshop-keepers, but would 
ultimately subside into the tears of happy infancy. The malicious whis- 
pered that Moustachu had once been a giant at the fairs; and sarcastic 
M. de Boissec (only a week before the duel) declared that he recognised 
the chasseur as a former assistant to a travelling quack doctor, and that 
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he had seen him in a scarlet toga and a Roman helmet grinding the 
organ in the dickey of a phaeton, while Dulcamara, his master, vaunted 
his pills and potions to the simpletons around. 

“ What a droll idea!” cried Mrs. Armytage, laughing, when some 
kind friend—I think it was an English lady of the community—repeated 
M. de Boissec’s words to her. 

The English community—the female part of it, at least—had once 
endeavoured to put down Mrs. Armytage. ‘There was positively nothing 
against her,—not a speck on the ermine of her fair fame,—not a flaw in 
her diadem of good repute,—not the tiniest peg whereon to hang scandal; 
but they tried to put her down notwithstanding. “That serpent must 
be crushed,” said Lady Eaglesborough emphatically; and when Lady 
Eaglesborough said a thing, important results generally followed. She 
was the leader of the serious (Anglican) world of Paris, was very nearly: 
as tall as Moustachu, had four daughters almost as tall as herself, whom, 
rumour said, she caned, and’was altogether a woman not to be trifled 
with. Mrs. Cowpon, the banker’s wife (Cowpon, Pécule, Filicoteaux, 
et Cie., Rue St. Lazare), entered into an offensive and defensive alliance 
with Lady Eaglesborough. Mrs. St. Leger Levius, about whom scandal 
had more than once, and with some appearance of reality, been whis- 
pered, petitioned to be allowed to join the league. The Honourable Mrs. 
Dipton whose husband led her such a sad life, the two Miss M‘Caws whose 
father made that unfortunate mistake about the trust-money, gathered 
round Lady Eaglesborough. The serpent must be crushed, they all 
agreed. The terms “ basilisk,” “cockatrice,” “crocodile,” and “syren,” 
were freely applied to Mrs. Armytage. She was to be cut, repudiated, 
ostracised, black-balled, sent to that terrible Coventry more dreaded than 
Norfolk Island ever was. The news of the conspiracy soon reached the 
widow of the Rue Grande-des-Petites-Maisons, and she laughed for at 
least twelve consecutive minutes. ‘They crush me!” she repeated, 
almost with a shriek of merriment. ‘The insensates! You may tell 
them,” she continued, turning to Mr. Simperleigh, of the British embassy, 
who was her informant as to the hostile intentions of the faubourg, “ that 
if I hear any more of this nonsense, Lord Barrymore shall produce all 
Mrs. St. Leger Levius’s letters to him, written while her husband was in 
Jamaica. The plain reasons why Frank Dipton shot himself shall be put 
down in writing by my man Sims. I’ve got the newspaper report of the 
bankruptcy of that wicked old Dr. M‘Caw, who was a schoolmaster at 
Greenock, and starved his pupils, tue wretch, besides spending his ward’s 
trust-money. Young Mistigris, the artist of the Rue de Bohéme, sketches 
capitally in pen and ink, and he shall draw me such a caricature of Lady 
Eaglesborouzh caning her grenadier daughters; and as for Mrs, Cowpon, 
all Paris shall know how she pretended to go to Aix-la-Chapelle for her 
health, went on to Baden-Baden instead, lost five thousand francs at 
roulette,—on a Sunday night, Mr. Simperleigh,—and, not daring to face 
her red-headed husband, had to borrow money of Captain Lovelace to 
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pay her hotel-bill and come home. They crush me, indeed! Unless 
ample apologies are made to me, I’ll tear off all their false fronts and 
have half their young men in Clichy in a fortnight.” 

Mrs. Armytage did not insist upon the apology ; but the conspiracy 
melted at once into thin air. Lady Eaglesborough called on her to beg 
a subscription for the Destitute Couriers and Footmen-out-of-place Relief 
Fund, and publicly declared that she, Mrs. Armytage, was a person of su- 
perior attainments and great energy of character. Mrs. St. Leger Levius 
went to spend six months at Bagnéres de Bigorres; and when next old 
Lord Barrymore of Wharton dined en petit comité with the lady of the 
first floor, they both laughed till the vermeil and porcelain on the damask 
clinked again. His Lordship liked to dine in the Rue Grande-des-Petites- 
Maisons. He was to have dined there on the 27th of December 1850, 
but, having a prior engagement with the Grand Duke of Grimgribber- 
stadt, sent an apology, and promised to look in during the evening. For 
Lord Barrymore of Wharton belonged to ‘the old school, and liked to 
dine as well as sup. 

The half-past seven train express had started a good hour ere Mrs. 
Armytage left the vicinity of the Northern Railway terminus. “My 
man Sims”—the diminutive personage of ferret-like appearance—had 
quitted her, and Mrs. Armytage was alone. She had not even Moustachu 
the chasseur to protect her; but she was a woman of great mental re- 
sources, and feared nothing. She hailed a little voiture bowrgeoise and 
bade the driver proceed to the Boulevard Pompadour; and just as the 
multitude of clocks scattered all over her apartments were tinkling out 
the hour of nine, Mrs. Armytage was in her cabinet de toilette, arraying 
herself for a festal evening. It was a féte every night with Mrs. Army- 
tage. Her sands of life were diamond dust, and Time gave her his arm 
with dainty politeness, and conducted her along a path all strewn with 
flowers. How old was she? You might have asked yourself the question 
a hundred times looking at her as she sat on one of the luxurious couches 
in her boudoir waiting for her guests, and have reaped only bewilderment 
and perplexity from your inquiries. As a rule, you are aware, it is diffi- 
cult to tell the ages of blondes. Their complexion keeps; wrinkles and 
crows’ feet are slow to appear, and their furrows cast no deep shadows ; 
their hair rarely becomes gray. Fair women of fifty may often pass for 
their own daughters, unless indeed they become fat, when the secret is at 
once disclosed. Fat is fatal to either sex, and under any circumstances. 
Mrs. Armytage had no tendency to embonpoint. She was the rather 
svelte, slim, tiny, slender. You saw none of her bones, but you did not see 
too much of her flesh. Her shoulders were much whiter than the whitest 
opera-cloak she could wear. Her eyes were very large and very blue, and 
they laughed at you to the full as much as her mouth did. As to the 
laugh itself, it was almost incessant, but it was neither a simper nor a 
snigger. You know the blondes who laugh in that manner, and who are, 
for the most part, utter and hopeless simpletons. Mrs. Armytage’s laugh 
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was by no means a hollow one—nothing like that dreadful cavernous 
“‘he-hee” of the actress on the stage—the laugh which is twin-sister to 
the stereotyped grin of the ballet-dancer. It was not a jocund laugh; it 
was not a “ bitter” laugh (risus sardonicus) ; and the merriment in which 
this lady indulged was by no means contagious. Very few people felt 
inclined to laugh with, or at, or after the laughing lady of the Rue Grande- 
des-Petites-Maisons. ‘She is a mermaid whose mother was a laugh- 
ing hyena,” said Lord Barrymore of Wharton of the lady with whom he 
was so fond of dining. 

All this brings us no nearer the solution of the problem as to Mrs. 
Armytage’s age. She was not the kind of person to let you into the 
secret herself. There weré ladies and gentlemen in plenty who came to 
her saloons, and who had known her, some for ten and some for fifteen 
years ; but they were no closer to certainty than her most recent acquaint- 
ances. She had always looked young. She always had that fresh bloom 
on her cheeks, the bloom which didn’t look like rouge, and which I don’t 
believe mas rouge. There were no, fossettes in her neck, no creases beneath 
her eyes, not a touch of the Enemy’s finger round the muscles of her 
mouth. There she sat on the couch in the boudoir, radiant in sea-green 
silk and pink bows and point-lace, and blazing with diamonds and rubies, 
and shaking her blonde ringlets as she played with and laughed at her 
little Blenheim spaniel. 

She had dined alone, and in this same boudoir. M. Estragon had 
,taken the same pains with her solitary repast as though it had been a 
banquet for fifteen. Moustachu the chasseur brought the dishes to the 
door, but he was not suffered to pass the magic portal. M. Bénoit, in 
full dress, himself served the lady on the first floor. She tasted a little 
purée, a morsel of turbot a la créme, a tiny corner of a vol-au-vent, a 
delicate slice of chevreuil en poivrade; but she ate up the whole of a fat 
little bird in a very nimble and catlike manner, and crunched its succulent 
bones with great apparent gusto. Wines were presented to her in due 
course, the still and sparkling, the vintages of Bordeaux and of the Céte 
d’Or. She barely put her lips to the glittering crystal, but she drank a 
little glass of Curacgoa after her thimbleful of black coffee served up in a 
tiny cup of eggshell porcelain—real Sévres, you may rest assured. 

So she sat and played with the lap-dog, laughing at his gambols, 
and, anon, took down a daintily-hound novel—it was one of the admired 
works of M. Pigault-le-Brun, I am afraid, although on the back the 
volume was lettered @uvres de Racine. She sat and laughed, and 
read and waited, but not long. Ere ten o’clock the salons were full of 
company. It was the most refined of Liberty Halls, and the guests 
wandered about pretty much as they pleased; only they were expected 
to take their departure at midnight. Special invitations were issued to 
the favoured few who partook of Mrs. Armytage’s famous suppers. 

I look back ten years, and stroll in spirit through the dazzling 
chambers. I see the groups at the card-tables, piles of napoleons by 
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them, silently but eagerly playing écarté or baccara. Lansquenet was 
never heard of in this particular house of the Rue Grande. Respectable 
English fogies played whist sometimes for five-franc points. The starched 
married ladies of the English community generally kept together, and 
whispered disparagement of the hostess. “That horrid gambling” they 
were chiefly severe against. Young English lads were warned by pru- 
dent mammas against baccara, and, stealing into the contiguous saloon, 
began immediately to play at the pleasing game denounced; young 
English ladies were warned, by tle same anxious parents, not to enter into 
flirtations with ‘those dangerous Frenchmen;” but the peril of the Gallic 
element was overrated, so far at least as the daughters of Albion were 
concerned. Plenty of French dandies came from the Jockey Club, the 
Faubourg St. Germain, and the Café de Paris; but, as the knowledge 
of the English language possessed by the majority of their number was 
infinitesimal, their active flirtation with les blanches meess did not ex- 
tend beyond ogling the fair ones, and twirling their moustaches at them 
in a fascinating and engaging manner. 

I look back ten years, and see the boudoir whose threshold only the 
élite of the company dared, by a tacit kind of understanding, to cross. 
It is there the lady on the first floor by preference remains. She glides 
in and about all her rooms and all her company, and performs all the 
duties of hospitality with irreproachable ease and grace; but her home 
is in the boudoir, and there chiefly she sits enthroned. On one divan you 
may see the rigid form and coalblack beard of the Grand Duke of, 
Grimgribberstadt. He was reigning Grand Duke once; but political 
complications, culminating, to tell truth, in the summary burning of his 
palace about his ears, caused his separation from an ungrateful people, 
and the enforced abdication of a remarkably prickly crown. His Efful- 
gency—such is his Teutonic title—is very wealthy and very peculiar. It 
is said that his cheeks are painted, and that his beard is dyed. It is re- 
ported that he keeps the whole of his fortune in ready money between the 
mattress and the palliasse of his bed; and that around his couch is a ter- 
rible assortment of spring-guns, and twenty-bladed poniards that dart forth 
at the slightest touch like the instruments of a cupper. It is rumoured 
also that he will trust no servant of his to prepare his meals—having a 
dread of poison—and that his daily repasts are sent to him hot and hot 
each day from a different restaurant. Certain it is that the Grand Duke 
of Grimgribberstadt is a mysterious-looking personage, and that his eye 
is an evil one. He has a cluster of diamond rings on every finger. The 
buttons of his waistcoat are brilliants of the purest water. His studs in 
rose diamonds are prodigious. He is the only man in Europe who pos- 
sessed an orange-tawny diamond, with, wonder of wonders, the Grand 
Ducal arms of Grimgribberstadt engraved thereupon. He sits rigid and 
superb, and blazing. His conversation is limited to one topic, the Italian 
Opera, and, it must be further admitted, to one opera, The Barber of 
Seville. “Est-ce qu'on se fatigue jamais du Barbier ?’—“ Do we ever 
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grow tired of the Barber ?”—asks his Effulgency, and poses you. Then he 
is silent for half an hour. “ Mais lair de la Calomnie !” he in 
clinchingly, when something is said about evil speaking. Another half- 
hour of silence elapses. Suddenly he rises, murmurs “ Buona sera,” 
recalling the famous concerted piece in his beloved opera, and, dislo- 
cating for one instant one of his cervical vertebree, by which it is un- 
derstood that his Effulgency bows, he sails away, and is conducted by 
M. Bénoit, bearing waxen tapers, to his carriage—that heavy vehicle with 
the panels and shutters said to be of iron and shot-proof, and of which 
the two coal-black horses with the silvered harness have been pawing the 
flags impatiently these two hours. 

About eleven, a little brougham drives up to the door of Number One. 
A tall footman jumps off the box, darts upstairs, pulls the crimson silk 
cord at Mrs. Armytage’s door, says to the chasseur, “ Madame la 
Baronne,” darts downstairs again, flings open the brougham-door, cries 
“On attend Madame’ to the inmate, and hustles or carries, or pushes,— 
he seems to do it so rapidly,—rather than conducts, a little ball of rich 
sable fur, surmounted by a little sky-blue hood, up to the apartments of 
La Dame au Premier. Mademoiselle Reine is in waiting, and unwinds 
the little cocoon of sable and sky-blue. With lightning rapidity you 
see Mrs. Armytage in her boudoir, curtseying to a dumpy little woman 
in black velvet and amethysts, with a towering plume on her little head. 
She looks like Humpty Dumpty who has fallen off the wall and has 
been half submerged in an ink-bottle. The company crowd about the 
silken hangings of the boudoir portal, and listen with rapt attention while, 
in a deep contralto voice, the little dumpy woman declaims something ; 
it may be the grand tirade from Mary Stuart, the Helas! scene in Les 
Horaces, the “ Es ist nicht lange” speech from William Tell, the Tim- 
baliers of Victor Hugo, or the “ Pour nous conserver purs” passage from 
Lamartine’s Jocelyn. She declaims, perorates; there is a burst of ap- 
plause; Mrs. Armytage curtseys again; fifty people say what they do 
not in the least mean; the dumpy little woman hurries away again, is 
robed by Mademoiselle Reine, caught up again by her footman, popped 
into her carriage, and rattled away to the far end of the Rue de Lille, 
where she will favour the guests of La Princesse de Chinon-Croisy with 
a similar burst of elocution. Mrs. Armytage’s guests burst out laugh- 
ing, and whisper, “ Za Baronne is madder than ever.” ‘This is the 
Baronne de Biffinbach. Her spouse, M. de Biffinbach, formerly Hof 
Kammerer to the Landgrave of Sachspflugen-Hamstein, is an entomolo- 
gist, and passes the best part of his existence in the society of spiders, 
alive and dead. The Baronne has a rage for elocution. She will proba- 
bly declaim at five or six houses this evening. Last year her June was 
for fresco-painting, and she insisted on being suspended in a basket to 
the ceiling of her dining-room while she executed Cupids and Muses 
thereupon. Some wet plaster got into the Baroness’s eye one day, and 
she abandoned Art for Eloquence. She has had manias for animal mag» 
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netism, for ascetic devotion, for Jansquenet, for St. Simonianism, and for 
tricks of legerdemain; but she has always been a very charitable, kind- 
hearted woman, and every body likes her. 

That grand old man, so grave, so dignified, so venerable in his flowing 
white locks, with such an exquisite hand, such a symmetrical foot—le 
beau vieillard—is M. Laplace de Fontenelle the Academician ? Not in the 
least. Yonder mean-looking little old man, dabbing his forehead with a 
blue cotton pocket-handkerchief, is the illustrious writer and savant you 
mean. Well, it must be my Lord Barrymore. You are wrong again. 
His Lordship is the jovial, red-faced gentleman with the white teeth and 
the black whiskers who is bending over Mrs. Armytage, and slyly chuck- 
ling over some story she is telling him. The grand and dignified 
patriarch is no less than old Monsieur Fourbel—Papa Fourbel—Nini 
Fourbel, the wags of the small satirical journals call him. He has been 
a chemist and druggist, and has made a fortune out of lollipop to cure 
catarrh. He has been a stockbroker, and made another fortune out of 
the hausse and the baisse. He has been manager of the Opera, and 
made fortune number three out of the throat of Duprez and the ankles 
of innumerable coryphées. He has been proprietor of the Republico- 
Monarchico-Orleanico-Bonapartist journal the Girouette. He started 
the Carpentras and Brives-la-Gaillarde Railway, and realised early. He 
sold, at premium, all his shares in the Docks Elagabale, the Société 
anonyme des Marchands de Marrons chauds, the Compagnie d Assur- 
ances contre la Migraine, and other notable speculations. Had he re- 
sided in England, Sir Jasper Goldthorpe would have been proud of his 
acquaintance. This lucky old man might have rivalled the great Hebrew 
M. Portesac des Trois Chapeaux in wealth, but for his insatiable devotion 
to eating and drinking. The magnificence of his dinners is only equalled 
by that of his breakfasts. In oysters alone he spends a princely revenue. 
He is the one gourmet who has ortolans on his table all the year round. 
“To others the fame of Croesus, of Ouvrard, or Paris-Duvernay,” he 
says, proudly: “ I am the emulator of Lucullus; I am the successor of 
Cambercérés. I would settle fifty thousand francs a year on the widow 
of the man who would consent to be thrown into a fish-pond to feed my 
earp; and were Vattel alive he should be cook to Casserole Fourbel.” 

Back ten years, back till I can see the journalists, the dandies, the po- 
litical adventurers, the foreign counts, the financiers, the stock-jobbers, the 
painters and poets of a perturbed period of transition and suspense. Thing’s 
had not fallen into their places in 1850, and every one wondered at the 
position in which he found himself. Back! I hear a voice, sonorous, solemn, 
touching’, wild almost in its searching tones, through the doorway of the 
chamber where the grand piano is. Ah! I know who this is. The 
Princess Okolska is singing. “ Princess, you must sing,” Mrs. Armytage 
has said laughing ; “Society entreats this favour from you.” ‘The Princess 
rises and goes to the piano. She is a gaunt, bony woman, in an ill-fitting 
dress of tartan poplin, and a head-dress made of gold coins of Oriental 
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look. She has big black eyes, and blue-black hair. Her husband, it is 
whispered, helped to strangle a certain emperor, and she herself is said to 
be the daughter of a Circassian slave. She sings some strange ballad in 
an unknown tongue. The song, at first monotonous and faint, rises first 
to plaintive dolence, then to a passionate wail, then to a sort of cry of rage 
and despair. ‘That woman has been devoured by passions,” says a jour- 
nalist to a painter. At the end of the song, the Princess Okolska faints 
away. She always faints on these occasions. She is restored to conscious- 
ness, and caressed and complimented, and has a glass of hot sugar and 
orange-flower water brought her, in which, I am afraid, there is something 
stronger than either of the ingredients above named. 

This was the twenty-seventh of December 1850. Seldom had so 
brilliant a gathering been seen in the Rue Grande-des-Petites-Maisons. 
There were richer guests, perhaps, at that very moment at a certain family 
party in Onyx Square, Tyburnia, London—a party where a father and a 
mother, and a tall girl with a pale face, were waiting; but for rank, and 
talent, and wit, Mrs. Armytage’s visitors had undoubtedly the superiority. 
And while the lights shone brightly, and the music streamed in either brave 
house on either side of the Channel, the Calais express was ploughing 
through the night towards the shores of the cold and complaining sea. 

The majority of the company left, as was the custom, at midnight. 
After that came supper, of the richest and rarest, to the chosen ones who 
remained. Songs were sung’, arrowy jests flew about, political intrigues 
were dissected, wicked anecdotes were told. There was deep drinking ; 
there was deep play ; and Mrs.*Armytage laughed continually. 

At last she was alone. The bedchamber was being prepared for her. 
Mademoiselle Reine awaited her coming. She stood with her white 
shoulders and her sea-green robe, and daintily toasting one little foot at the 
embers that glowed on the polished hearth. Tiny tongues of flame came 
out of the logs, as if to lick her garment’s hem in homage. The mirror on 
the velvet-hung mantel reflected something else beside lustres and Sévres 
vases and Buhl clock. It reflected a woman’s face and yellow ringlets 
and dancing gems. Something else, too. A face haggard and pallid, 
eyes vengeful and terrible. 

She struck her little hand on the mantel with violence enough. to 
wound it. She looked angrily at her bruised wrist, and twisted it in her 
other hand. She laughed no more. 

“T would kill myself, if I dared,” she muttered. “I am as beautiful 
now as I was four years since; and he has spurned me, spurned me again 
as he did before. I am richer than ever. There is not a penny belonging 
to his wretched father but I could call it mine; and he has spurned me. 
- » But I will crush him; yes, Hugh Goldthorpe,” she continued,—and 
seeming to address a locket which she took from her bosom,— I will crush 
you, body and soul, and the woman who is waiting for you yonder shall 
see you no more.” 

She made as though to kiss something inside the locket, which she held 
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open before her. But she closed the bauble with a sudden click, and 
thrust it into her white breast; and then Mrs. Armytage went to bed. 

She was breakfasting at noon the next day—breakfasting in her little 
purple Morocco slippers and her morning wrapper of China silk, when M. 
Bénoit announced M. Sims. 

M. Sims was as diminutive and as ferret-looking, but he looked more 
excited than usual. 

“ Have you heard the news ?” ° 

“What news?” the lady asked disdainfully. “That you smell of to- 
bacco, as you do always, and do now? That is no news to me.” 

“ You are cross this morning, ma’am,” Mr. Sims remarked, shrugging 
his shoulders. “I have something here that will put you in a better 
temper.” 

With trembling hands he unfolded a copy of that morning’s Girouette, 
and read out :— 

“ Telegraphic despatch from Armentiéres. Epouvantable Sinistre on the 
Northern Railway. Calais express came into collision with up luggage- 
train. Thirty-seven persons killed and wounded. Among the sufferers has 
been recognised by his papers the body of M. le Captaine Hugh Goldthorpe, 
officer in the military service of the Honourable Company of the Oriental 
Indies, and son of Sir Goldthorpe, Baronet, and member of the Chamber 
of Lords of Great Britain. Further details will be given in our edition of 
the evening.” 

Mr. Sims had probably never in his life executed a translation from the 
French with such rapidity. Nor, I should think, was the recital of an ap- 
palling occurrence often received in so strange a manner as it was by Mrs. 
Armytage. It is a fact that she burst out laughing, and laughed so long 
and so loudly that the Blenheim spaniel, thinking that he too would be of 
the party, began to bark in doggish merriment. 

“Was there any thing ever so fortunate?” said the lady, at last pant- 
ing for breath. 

“Tt is a joyful thing,” responded Mr. Sims, rubbing his peaked nose. 

“There, Sims!” cried Mrs. Armytage, catching up her spaniel and be- 
stowing a kiss upon his snub nose. “ You must go to the Prefecture and 
get my passport viséd. I start for England to-night. I hope the train 
won’t have another accident, and kill poor little me. Ha! ha! ha!” 


CHAPTER V. 
ON A FIELD, OR; A CROSS, SABLE. 


Tue blackest winter baked the earth to stone; and in the fields thin 
spikes of grass just managed to pierce the hoar crust, naked and rigid. It 
was a black frost. The roads, the kennels, the pavements, the bare trees 
were dark and glossy. ‘The roofs only were white with frozen snow, and 
had been so for weeks. 

Strong-handed Labour, frozen out of bread-earning, stalked starving 
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through the sown ; wretched women whined and cowered, but hungry men 
wandered scowling afid with folded arms about the shells of houses they 
should have been building. It was winter every where, and Misery came 
abroad, forlorn and piteous. Thousands were enjoying themselves on the 
glassy surface of the park-waters, skating, and sliding, and shouting, and 
tumbling over one another for joy ; but thousands more looked on from the 
banks, silent, savage, and famished. Vast blocks of ice floated down the 
river, and, collecting in creeks, ground up against each other with sharp 
noises. News came from the country of trains snowed-up, of whole flocks 
of sheep lost in drifts, of villages in the Yorkshire wolds cut off from all 
communication with towns and markets; of gullies between them choked 
with snow, cattle frost-bitten, villagers half-starving. The Old Year laid 
himself down to die in an adamantine coffin, and the New Year was swad- 
dled in icy bands. There was much feasting and merry-making in rich 
men’s houses; yule-logs were burned, Christmas-trees shaken; dancing 
and singing were heard. The cold was not severely felt in warmly- 
lined carriages ; and in thick-carpeted drawing-rooms and bed-chambers 
thickly-curtained, {he price of fuel was not of much account. But in the 
narrow courts and dens, and over the London border, and on the skirts of 
docks and factory yards, in the avenues of police-courts, before the reliev- 
ing officer’s strong door, and by the Union Workhouse’s pitiless walls, 
Starvation and Destitution cowered in their rags, and moaned their lack 
of common food, and warmth, and shelter, and made the evil season more 
hideous to the view. 

If you take a million-rich man, and put him, naked and without 
victuals or a roof to cover him, on a rock, and expose him to the nipping 
frost and the January blast, it will not be long ere he begins to shiver, and 
anon to howl in agony and despair; and at last he will crouch prone to 
his jagged bed and die. But in the very centre of London, with his palaces 
and his vassals around him, it is difficult for the rich man to feel the cold. 
On that bare rock his millions in gold or crisp papey would not warm him, 
unless haply he had needles and thread to sew the money-bags together for 
raiment. When he is in London, however, the money will buy furred robes 
and Wallsend coals, and sand-bags to exclude the wind, and well-closed 
chariots to ride in, and Welsh wigs to draw over his head, plush gloves to 
cover his hands, and hot-water bottles to put to his feet. Railway rugs, 
scalding soups and drinks, shawls and comforters, are all ready for him, and 
purchaseable. The theatres, the churches, the counting-houses, the board- 
rooms, the marts and exchanges which he frequents, have all their warming 
apparatus, and become snug and cosy. No; I cannot see how it is possible 
for the English Dives to shiver were even Siberia brought to London, and 
the North Pole set up in the Strand in lieu of the Maypole which once 
adorned that thoroughfare. The milliners that serve Dives’ wives and 
daughters may sell as many fans for Christmas balls as for Midsummer 
picnics ; and after Dives’ New-year’s feasts the ice-creams and the ice-pud- 
dings are positively refreshing after the spiced viands and generous wines. 
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Sir Jasper Goldthorpe was the richest of rich men. The quilt of his 
bed might have been stuffed with bank-notes instead of eider-down. He 
could have afforded, had he needed caloric, to have burned one of his 6wn 
palaces down, and warmed his hands at the conflagration. From his warm 
bedroom, breakfast-room, and study, his warm carriage took him, swathed 
in warm wrappers, to the warm sanctum of his warm counting-house. His 
head clerks wore respirators, and had mulligatawney soup for lunch. The 
Times’ City article was carefully warmed for him ere he perused it. His 
messengers comforted themselves with alamode beef and hot sausages and 
fried potatoes before roaring fires, and, when they were despatched on 
errands, slipt into heated taverns in little City lanes, where they hastily 
swallowed mugs full of steaming egg-hot and cordialised porter. ‘The 
only cold that could seemingly touch so rich a man as Sir Jasper Gold- 
thorpe was a cold in the head; and what possets, white wine, wheys, gruels, 
foot-baths, doctors’ prescriptions, and hot flannels, were there not in readi- 
ness to drive catarrh away from him! Lived there in the whole realm of 
England one man or boy mad or desperate enough to cast a snowball at 
the millionaire of Beryl Court? I think not. He was above the cold. It 
was street-people only who were cold, just as the little princess asked the 
painter who came to take her portrait whether it was not true that “ only 
street-people died.” So Sir Jasper Goldthorpe, his sons and their thralls 
and churls, their tributaries and feudatories, let the street-people shiver as 
beseemed their degree, flinging them cheques and sovereigns sometimes 
in their haughty unbending way, and went on, warm and glowing, from 
a prosperous old year to a prosperous new one, when suddenly a Hand of 
Ice, that thrilled them all to the very bones and marrow, was laid just 
above the heart of Mammon, and of his wife, and of his children. 

It was the Hand of Death, and it touched each with a cold pang, 
and went onwards, to touch some transiently, but to grasp others without 
release. Whoever felt its lightest pressure was chilled and benumbed. 
The icy hand came tg Beryl Court and to Onyx Square, and all the gold 
of Mammondom could not, for that season, bring cheerful warmth again. 

The news had come. A brief telegraphic message like a thunderbolt 
first fell, Then followed the lightning flashes of more messages ; then the 
driving tempest of full details,—and the happiness of a household was 
scathed and blasted. No doubt, no hope could glimmer in the black 
night of their woe. The crushed, mangled, unrecognisable corpse had 
been gathered up at Armentiéres: the fragments of clothes, mingled with 
its remnants, were such as a man of Hugh’s degree would have worn. 
There was the conclusive evidence of the furred coat, the writing-case, 
the pocket-book, and the passport. Hugh Jasper Goldthorpe was surely 
dead. According to the law of France, the remains should have been in- 
terred within four-and-twenty hours following the decease; but telegraphic 
messages stopped the interment. The dust of so rich a man’s son was 
not to be lightly disposed of. The prefect of the department was written 
to; the English ambassador in Paris condescended to wait upon the 
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Minister of the Interior and tell him of what golden parentage the young 
man came; and orders were issued to permit the transmission of his body 
to England. 

The Reverend Ernest Goldthorpe remained in Onyx Square to com- 
fort his bereaved parents. Lieutenant William Goldthorpe and his brother 
Edward, the Oxford undergraduate, had to undertake a sad pilgrimage 
to Calais. They were preceded two days beforehand by Mr. Screwm, 
foreman to that eminent firm Messrs. Ravenbury Brothers of St. James’s 
Street. All the melancholy arrangements necessary were confided to this 
well-known and, indeed, historical house. ‘They had buried the Princess 
Charlotte; and old Mr. Simon Ravenbury, who used facetiously to say 
that the elm wasn’t grown nor the lead dug from the mine that would 
be needed for his shell and coffin, had married the grand-daughter of the 
undertaker to whose care had been intrusted the disposal of the decol- 
lated remains of the last nobleman executed for high treason in England 
—Lord Lovat. 

The ill-omened messengers did their work, and met the two brothers at 
Calais. A party of French actors and actresses were coming over in the 
mail-steamer, but, though the night was wild and stormy, they huddled 
themselves on deck, and dared not enter the cabin, knowing what lay in 

the hold beneath. <A hearse, all plumed and garnished, with a mourning 
coach-and-four, waited on the Admiralty Quay at Tieton. The family 
lawyer, Mr. Drossleigh, head of a confidential department in Ber 51 
Court, and Mr. Plumer Ravenbury himself, junior in the historical firm 
_ of St. James’s Street, were also in attendance. Mr. Ravenbury’s own 
black brougham, with the showy long-tailed black horse—its dam a Flan- 
ders mare that had assisted at the obsequies of William the Fourth— 
followed the coach that contained the brothers, the lawyer, and the con- 
fidential Mr. Drossleigh. A slight sojourn took place for refreshment at 
the “ Lord Warden ;” and it must be mentioned, as a stroke of genius on 
the part of Mr. Ravenbury, that the clhambermaids who conducted the 
brothers to their apartments had black bows in their caps, and that the 
waiters who served breakfast were the most mournful looking of their 
class, and had strips of black crape on their arms. This last, indeed, 
may not be so very surprising ; for from the waiter to the mute there is 
but half a step, and vice versi. 

Mr. Ravenbury, so far as was consistent with his professional woe, 
thoroughly enjoy red himself. It was his and his firm’s pride and pleasure 
to furnish rich men’s funerals in the first style of Black Art. He was a 
little, bustling, bald-headed man, whose voice scarcely ever rose above a 
whisper, and every one of whose plaited shirt-fronts was worth three gui- 
neas. The black brougham and black horse were merely his professionally 
private equipage; and when a very rich “ party” was to be conveyed to 
town, he took the sable vehicle and its grim steed down by rail. In Hyde 
Park, away from business, Mr. Ravenbury, covered with gold chains, with a 
white hat and a black band, —it is said that he continually wore mourning 
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for a defunct earl, regarding whose funeral he had given too lax reins to 
his imagination, and whose executors had refused to pay the bill,—drove 
a dashing mail phaeton, with two grays, full of fire and action. He 
gave joyous dinner-parties and balls at St. John’s Wood, and at Gunners- 
bury. His wife was a handsome lady, with a mezzo-soprano voice and a 
mania for Verdi. Her musical matinées were delicious; and the same 
embroideress who arabesqued the hems of her underskirts pinked the 
shrouds and ruffled the winding-sheets for Ravenbury Brothers. Plumer 
Ravenbury betted; but he had a keen eye for safe joint-stock specula- 
tions. Sir Jasper Goldthorpe did not disdain to bow to the undertaker 
when he met him at boards and public dinners. “ Why should not an 
eminent upholsterer, who performs the last sad offices for the very highest 
nobility, go into Parliament?” asked Ravenbury’s friends after dinner 
at St. John’s Wood. His sparkling hock was superlative! “Why, in- 
deed?” mused Mrs. Plumer Ravenbury, as her jeweled fingers paused on 
the keyboard of her Broadwood’s grand. “TI wish he would, and cut the 
bone-grubbing business,” savagely cried Tressel Ravenbury, gentleman 
cadet at Woolwich ; when his comrades taunted him on the paternal voca- 
tion, and nicknamed him “ hatchment.” “Stuff and nonsense!” wheezed 
old Mr. Simon Ravenbury ; “let him stick to the shop.” Plumer’s only 
son was destined for the Artillery. His papa would have preferred the 
Church—with an eye to a cemetery chaplaincy, the ill-natured surmised ; 
and he had always had a great penchant for classical studies, being sup- 
posed to know all the Latin mottoes on his hatchments by heart; but 
Mrs. Plumer Ravenbury declared there was quite enough black already 
in the family, and Tressel was sent to Woolwich. 

A dense crowd, whispering comments on the fabulous wealth of the 
Goldthorpe family, followed the mournful train from the hotel to the 
railway-station. A special train had been secured, and Death and Sor- 
row sped through the icebound Kentish country to London Bridge. The 
same lugubrious ceremonial took place at the metropolitan terminus. 
Wagoners and cabmen stared in crowded Cannon Street, and Fleet Street, 
and Oxford Street, as the embryo funeral swept along. In the western 
part of Oxford Street, and the Edgware Road, where some of Sir Jasper’s 
tenants dwelt, the shutters of the shops were closed. There was a great 
silent throng in Onyx Square as the dead man was brought home to his 
father’s house. 

Sir Jasper Goldthorpe had seen no one but his wife, his body-servant 
Argent, and the confidential Mr. Drossleigh, since the news came. He 
alternated between his bedroom and his study, and his children ;—nay, 
Magdalen Hill, even, did not dare approach him. Argent described him 
to his familiars, the lady’s maid, the housekeeper, and the butler, as 
being less overwhelmed by grief than furious at his loss. The unhappy 
man’s ravings and complaints had been fearful. He, usually so silent, had 
poured forth, hour after hour, torrents of passionate ejaculations. He dis- 
puted the justice of the decree that had taken his son from him. He 
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menaced and defied the ravisher Death. His first-born could not, should 
not die, he wildly repeated. It was a shame. It ought not to happen. 
He was the richest man in the City of London. Then he relapsed into 
a silence that seemed to approach stupefaction. Let us draw a veil over 
this dismal spectacle. Who meets Death or bears its visitations in the 
same manner? Piety and Faith oft await its coming, shrinking and 
terrified ; while sceptic cynicism turns its face to the wall, smiling. No- 
thing is there so unjust as to judge of man’s or woman’s reality by the 
way “they die, or undergo the bereavements in which Death is for ever 
dealing. Judge not from the dried-up eye; from the commonplace re- 
mark at the very grave’s brink; from the solicitude for petty things 
while yet It is in the house. Judge not from the floods of tears, from 
the agonising wailings, from the days and nights passed crouching on 
carpets, or on stairs ; from the hands that are wrung, the eyes that stream, 
the hair that is disheveled. From earliest time men have set up a con- 
ventional standard of sorrow to be observed at the death of their fellows. 
But it so rarely is the nature of humanity to act exactly up to the stan- 
dard: there is so much grief that cannot be seen, and so much that is 
simulated and over-acted, that it is the rather a commendable convenience 
than a hypocritical formula to have professional howlers and mourners— 
hirelings who will tear their hair, and blacken their faces, and rend their 
garments; or their modern substitutes, who will carry staves in their 
hands and trays of feathers on their heads for a given sum. Let them 
do their office for the sake of the World and its usages, and we shall 
have time to grieve, each in our own fashion. 

And as each of these children of Mammon so grieved, at their great 
and appalling loss, I leave the father and the mother: their woe is not 
for contemplation. Ifa man were as rich in children as Numenius, he 
is not be be comforted for the loss of his first child, any more than a 
woman can ever be comforted for the destruction of her first love. But 
those to whom Hugh had been brother felt the loss in more mingled 
kind. The Reverend Ernest Goldthorpe was now the Heir. His pro- 
fession forbade that he should ever become occupant of the throne of 
Mammon in Beryl Court; yet still he mightexpect to enter one day into 
the possession of a title po almost heendlioes wealth. Would he rest 
content with a country rectory? Would his golden thousands prove 
stepping-stones to a bishopr ic? The second son of Sir Jasper Goldthorpe 
became at once a mark for eager eyes. He was but twenty-five years of 
age. He was unmarried. T he nine hundred a year he had from his 
living could matter but little to him now. What a prospect lay before 
him! Did he love his dead brother? Did he regret his loss? The Reve- 
rend Ernest made no sign. He was a pale, bloodless man, and ordinarily 
reserved. Solemn and sev ere, he took up his quarters in his father’s 
house, and obeyed the behests which, almost hourly, were transmitted to 
him either in Sir Jasper’s handwriting, or by wor d of mouth of the con- 
fidential Mr. Drossleigh. There was an immensity of work to do. 
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Drossleigh took care of the City business, and, had he even nat attended 
tp affairs in Beryl Court, there is no doubt that Sir Taspalh money- 
bags would have turned themselves over of their own accord, and multi- 
plied themselves spontaneously. There were perpetual interviews with 
Mr. Plumer Ravenbury and his prime minister, Mr. Screwm. There 
was even servants’ and family mourning to be ordered; for the superior 
womankind of Onyx Square were quite beyond direction and advice. 
Mrs. Cashman, the housekeeper, had carte blanche, or rather carte noire, 
for the habiliments of woe. A select committee of Lady Goldthorpe’s 
female friends kindly assisted her; and Cashman, installed in one of the 
Goldthorpe carriages, was continually driving backwards and forwards 
between Onyx Square and Mr. Jay’s in Regent Street. That urbane and 
distinguished purveyor of ladies’ mourning took her at once to the Un- 
mitigated Woe Department. Whole bales of the paraphernalia of grief 
were despatched to Onyx Square. Mr. Jay’s young ladies plied their 
busy needles: tried on bonnets, and mantles, and skirts, All the lower 
rooms of Mammon’s house were littered with funereal trappings, and the 
maid-servants dreamt of crape and bombazine. 

There were hundreds of letters to be written to the vast circle of Gold- 
thorpe’s friends and clients, bidding them to the funeral, or merely ap- 
prising them of the loss. There were the long and pompous advertise- 
ments to be drawn up for the Zimes and Morning Post. There was a 
sad letter to be sent to Malta, that the young sailor on board the Mag- 
nanimous should know that Mammon had one son the less. 

It was premature as yet to speak of the tomb or the inscription. “1 
suppose Ernest Goldthorpe will write that himself. His Latin was never 
very good,” opined many a clerical and scholastic admirer of the Gold- 
thorpian grandeur. “He fought bravely enough at the Sutlej. They 
can’t do less than give him a statue down at Goldthorpe, or at least a 
couple of busts for town and country,” reasoned Tom Praxlights the 
sculptor, fondly regarding his unsold Bacchante and his unsuccessful de- 
sign for a monument to Lord Hill, in his not too frequented studio in 
Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square. 

“ And then there'll be the mcnument in the cemetery, Praxlights, my 
chick,” would hint friendly George Gafferer, Praxlights’ boon companion, 
Boswell, and critic, who had looked in to inform him that there was a 
neat little paragraph about his last bust (Pessawee Ramjetjee Bobbajee 
Lal, the rich Parsee of Bombay) in that morning’s Comet, smoke a quiet 
pipe, drink a bottle of pale ale, and give him another sitting for his own 
(complimentary) bust. 

“There'll be no stonecutters’ work where a Goldthorpe ’s concerned, 
my chick,” George would continue. The worthy soul was thus naively 
affectionate with every body, and would have called the judge who sen- 
tenced him to death “my chick.” ‘No broken columns or quenched 
torches there, you may depend. Why, they’ll have a mausoleum, Prax- 
lights, with slabs of Carrara, and verde antique and scagliola columns, 
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/ 
with gilt capitals and a bronze railing, and a weeping Victory at top. 
Write in at once, my dearest chick.” 

Praxlights didn’t write, but he left his card with kind inquiries, that 
afternoon, in Onyx Square; and meeting the Lieutenant of Hussars 
moodily walking through Bayswater, grasped his hand with a depth of 
sympathy that would have drawn tears from one of Praxlights’ own 
marble blocks. The sculptor had had the honour of dining more than 
once at Sir Jasper’s, and he never dined with a rich man without at once 
laying the foundation of a plot for hewing his bust while alive, or his 
statue when dead. 

Lieutenant William was constrained to walk moodily about Bays- 
water, for he could not sit all day in the darkened house, or in the frigid 
Jermyn Street Hotel where he slept. He scarcely knew his dead brother ; 
but he was very sorry—the sorrier because his kind father and mother 
were in such dire grief. He was a good-natured young man, who could not 
think much. The most he could say about the dreadful catastrophe at 
Armentiéres was that it was “a shocking thing,” and that “poor Hugh 
was gone, you know.” He did not know how to employ his time. He 
wrote to his colonel and to one or two friends about the “shocking 
thing,” and the gallant officers of the Nineteenth repeated at mess that 
it was shocking, and that “ poor Hugh Goldthorpe had gone to the bad.” 
But they talked much more about his father’s money, and indulged in 
many surmises as to whether the parson would come in for the bulk, or 
whether Willy Goldthorpe would sell out and turn money-grubber in the 
City. 

The subaltern would have liked to look in at his club in St. James’s 
Square, but he knew that etiquette forbade him to go there. He dared 
scarcely enter the shop of his cigar-dealer in ordinary. The Reverend 
Ernest was too busy to talk with him. Miss Hill did not leave her room. 
He had an odd disdain for his three younger brothers, to whom he could 
not talk, and who could not talk to him. It was inconvenient to walk 
about Bayswater all day long’; but at last he hit upon a happy expedient 
and compromise, and retaining a private room at his hotel, did there enter- 
tain a select circle of tall, stupid, good-natured fellows,’mostly with tawny 
moustaches, and belonging to the profession of arms, who drank soda- 
water dashed with cognac, smoked very large and powerful cigars, made 
occasional bets on current events, and bade him “cheer up, old fellow.” 
Lieutenant William got on very well with these friends until the funeral. 
It was just the kind of consolation he needed. He was not hard-hearted 
—only somewhat obtuse, and nearly a stranger to the kinsman he had 
lost. Who shall say that he was not as sorry as he might reasonably be 
expected to be? 

The undergraduate and the clerk in the Foreign Office had been mere 
boys when Hugh had paid his visit to England. They were bewildered 
and shocked by the awful intelligence of his death, but they could scarcely 
bewail it. They talked incessantly about it to each other, canvassed 
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every item of the tragedy as lads will do; but how were they to weep, 
and what were they to weep about ? 

As for Alfred Goldthorpe, he was a child. The best thing that could 
be done for him was done; and the Honourable Mrs. Conybeare, who had 
a whole tribe of boys home for the holidays, took temporary charge of 
him. ‘The little fellow did not understand much about the bereavement 
his family had suffered. He had never seen Hugh. He was chiefly 
sorry when the lady’s maid told him that Miss Magdalen, of whom he 
was dotingly fond, was ill with grief. But the laughter of his playmates 
—their toys, and games, and sponge-cakes, and oranges, soon controlled 
him; nor could Alfred resist an odd feeling of gratification at the thought 
of the fine clothes for which the tailor had measured him, and which he 
was to wear; or banish from his young mind the knowledge that the sad 
misfortune that had happened in his family would invest him with a 
strange importance and interest when he went back to school. 

Should these brothers of the dead have shown their sorrow otherwise ? 
—and in what manner ? 


CuapTter VI. 
“ RESURGAM.” 


In the early days of January the solemn funeral of Hugh Jasper 
Goldthorpe took place. The locality chosen was the cemetery at Kensal 
Green. ‘he Goldthorpe family had been too recently inscribed in the 
Libro & Oro of provincial aristocracy (Burke’s Landed Gentry) to claim 
sepulture in some ivy-grown country church, the pavement of whose 
chancel was sown thick with monumental brasses and cross-legged figures, 
couchant, of medieval Goldthorpes, dead and gone. Hugh could not be laid 
with his ancestors ; and Sir Jasper had ever calmly repudiated the conve- 
nient insinuations of heraldic parasites, that it might be possible to find a 
Goldthorpe well known as a Saxon franklin whose fathers had been here 
long before the Conqueror’s coming’, and the registration of whose land 
and swine had been unaccountably omitted from Domesday-book. The po- 
tentate of Beryl Court prided himself on being the Rodolph of Hapsburg— 
read ‘ Lucksburg”—of his race. There had been some talk ofa mausoleum 
in the park at Goldthorpe ; but this idea was abandoned at the earnest 
instance of the mother of the deceased. Where her son’s ashes were laid, 
she was determined, she said, to lie some day ; and it should be, she in- 
sisted, in a Christian graveyard, not among the deer in a park. There 
were those among the Goldthorpe following who expressed themselves of 
opinion that Westminster Abbey was the most appropriate place for in- 
terment. Why had not Captain Hugh been killed at the Sutlej?—his re- 
presentatives might have demanded a niche for him then, as of right. Sir 
Jasper knew the Dean. What were Deans good for but to be civil and do 
what they were asked? In the end, Kensal Green was fixed upon, and the 
freehold of a huge family grave purchased there. Praxlights the sculp- 
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tor knew its superficial area to an inch two days before the funeral. So 
did Fiddyas of Eccleston Street, Pimlico ; so did Roubiliac Tompkins of 
the Euston Road. Now was the time. Tompkins fondly pictured to 
himself the means of getting rid of that long-completed group, “ Pity 
weeping over Valour,” which, in despair at seeing marble lie idle, he 
had begun to think of exhibiting at Canterbury Hall, or selling to the 
proprietor of a tea-garden. 

The day of the funeral was kept as a kind of mournful féte in Onyx 
Square. The little Miss Sardonixes (Dr. Sardonix, physician to the Court), 
next door to the house of Mammon, were excused that morning from at- 
tendance at the Hyde Park College for Young Ladies. ‘They stood at the 
dining-room windows instead, and glued their young noses to the panes 
thereof, until the last of the brave funeral had disappeared from the Square. 
Pappadaggi, the music-master, was bidden to forego his bi-weekly les- 
son at Number Twelve. The Miss Bosuns (Admiral Bosun) were ea- 
gerly scanning the funeral from their drawing-room casements. Mrs. 
Twizzle from Maida Hill, Miss Ashtaroth, the old maid from the Harrow 
Road, who regularly attended the marriages at St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, and (by special favour of a subsidised pew-opener) was permitted 
to weep plenteously in the organ-loft, with Captain Hawksley, R.N., and 
one or two evening-party young men, looked in before noon. There was 
a nice hot lunch at two. The Bosuns didn’t know the Goldthorpes. The 
dead man was no kinsman of theirs. What harm was there in their 
having a little singing, and spending a most delightful afternoon? Old 
Chewke, the plethorically wealthy retired timber-merchant, formerly of 
Riga, went purposely two hours later to the Union Club that morning. 
He had declined an invitation to the funeral. He was a selfish old 
man, who ate hot veal cutlets in bed, and was afraid of the weather; but 
he watched the start of the procession narrowly, and to Chipp, his body 
servant, imparted his opinion that it was deuced well done, and a credit 
to Goldthorpe. Chewke knew Plumer Ravenbury quite well, and nodded 
familiarly to that monarch of funeral-furnishing as he saw him hand the 
chief mourner into his coach ; then, remembering: the solecism in etiquette 
he had committed, he retreated to his study, and took Chipp severely to 
task for daring to peep at the cortége through the half-opened door. 
“Think of my health, sir,” thundered the retired timber-merchant. Mr. 
Chewke did not like draughts in his house—always excepting hot ones 
(with spices and sugar) before going to bed. 

Truly, it was the grandest funeral that had ever been seen in Onyx 
Square. There were no cheap local papers in those days (capital insti- 
tutions are those cheap local papers), else some Bayswater Chronicle or 
Paddington Gazette would have described the order of the procession : the 
hearse and plumes, with the cypher of the deceased embroidered on the 
horses’ trappings; the long train of mourning coaches; the longer file 
of private carriages—from those of dukes and marquises downwards, all 
with shutters closely drawn up, all with coachmen and footmen with 
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long hathands ;—the policemen who cleared the way and closed the pro- 
cession; the crowds that lined the streets through which it passed. 
The chief daily newspapers did indeed each devote a paragraph to the 
description of the melancholy spectacle. 

Throughout, it was the strangest mixture of the things of this world 
and those that belong no more to the world at all. You could not keep 
wealth and pride and feasting away from the black, dreary drama of 
death. Those who were being arrayed for mourners could not help fin- 
gering their scarves and hatbands, and wondering at the thickness and 
richness of the silk. There was cake and wine every where; and people 
could not help taking port and sherry with one another. ‘The maid-ser- 
vants could not help looking prettier than usual in their new black and 
glossy-ribboned caps. ‘There was a buzzing of murmuring conversation 
most mundane while the last dread preparations were going on above— 
and till murmuring was hushed by the creaking of the stairs and the 
coming down of the bearers. Dr. Sardonix was one of the family phy- 
sicians. His little daughters wagged their heads affectionately, and 
pointed their innocent fingers, until reproved by Zenobia, their mamma, 
when they saw the Doctor emerge, pilloried in the highest of white 
cravats, from Mammon’s portals, and bow gravely to the undertaker’s 
aide-de-camp, who assisted him into the mourning-coach. Dr. Sardonix 
knew the man perfectly well; and, in good sooth, Beaver, the functionary 
in question, had often officiated as toastmaster at the anniversary festi- 
vals of the hospital of which the Doctor was chief physician. In the 
dining-room, pending departure, Dr. Sardonix was, as usual, gravely 
eloquent. He was shorn of one customary subject of conversation, for he 
could not dilate on the curative treatment to which he had subjected the 
deceased :—“ but Nature was too strong for us—too strong, my dear sir,” 
would the Doctor wind up. But he was a ready man, and atoned for the 
loss of his topic by pleasing anecdotes of railway accidents. Here Bol- 
sover, M.P.—who always went in for his borough as a red-hot Liberal at 
every general election, spoke and voted as a determined Tory till the last 
month of the session, then turned Liberal again, and was triumphantly 
re-elected after the dissolution—cut in with quotations of celebrated epi- 
taphs, and “Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother,” “ Martini Laigi im- 
plora pace,” and similar mortuary inscriptions that have become historical, 
were handed about with the cake and wine. 

It was the same in the carriages during the dreary ride up the Har- 
row Road. The lawyers talked of abstruse conveyances, and notable wills, 
and picturesque Chancery suits, in which all the costs were costs in the 
cause, and none of the suitors got any thing :—“ Not a rap, sir,” whispers 
Mr. Probate of Bedford Row, suiting the action to the word on his silver 
snuff-box, and treating himself to a pinch of Macabaw. The legislators 
talked politics. The clubmen talked club scandal and girded at the com- 
mittee; the clergymen talked schools, missionary societies, Ecclesiastical 
Commission, and the Zimes newspaper ;—I don’t know how it is, but the 
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clerical body seem better read in the contents of the leading journal than 
the members of any other class in the community ;—and the merchants 
and money-dealers, of whom there were very many in the funeral follow- 
ing, talked stocks and shipping, bullion, bills, and bankruptcy, and Mam- 
moniana generally. The most direct reference to Sir Jasper Goldthorpe 
was made by Mr. Deedes (Deedes, Ferret, and Wax), the great bank 
solicitors, who opined that, after all, Sir Jasper would be better for his 
calamity, for that “they could hardly keep him out of his peerage now.” 

At every funeral there is a mourner—in mien, the gravest among the 
whole company—who makes jokes. I suppose he cannot help being 
jocose. His notorious propensity does not prevent his being bidden to 
funerals. The strangest thing about him is that he is only facetious at 
funerals, and that at ordinary dinner-parties he is the dullest dog present. 
There was such a joker present at the solemnity now recorded. His 
name was Grygger. He primed himself well with old Madeira before 
starting. He was funny (bebind the largest white pocket-handkerchief) 
all the way from Onyx Square till the tombstone-cutters’ yards that herald 
the vicinity of the cemetery began to loom in sight; and he never for- 
got to precede each joke with a chuckle, and end it with a sigh. He 
was universally popular, although all his hearers were strongly of opinion 
that he ought to be thrown out of the coach-window. 

And so, with faces that belie their thoughts, these children of mor- 
tality follow the poor crushed mortal who has put on immortality. There is 
a larger crowd at the cemetery gates. ‘I'he spectators are packed closely 
in the street of tombs, up which the black train passes. ‘The chapel is 
densely filled ; the last orisons are said; the grave has been reached; the 
handful of earth thrown in; the cords are dragged rattling up: the com- 
pany throng round the frost-covered planks that edge the graves, and peep 
over each other’s shoulders to read the inscription on the gilded coffin- 
plate : 





Hucu Jasper GoLpruorpe, 
Captain, H.E.I.C.S. 
&e. &e. Ke. 
Died, Twenty-seventh December, 
1850, 
aged Twenty-seven Years. 


“ Resurgam.” 





“What does the last word mean ?” timidly asks of Doctor Sardonix a 
little milliner’s girl in a skimping plaid shawl, who has come to the 
funeral as to a show, and has edged herself in among the mourners. 

Doctor Sardonix looks condescendingly over his pillory of starched 
muslin at the inquisitive modiste. 

“«« Resurgam, my young’ friend,” he responds in a dulcet undertone, 
“is a Latin word, and signifies ‘ J shall rise again.” 
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“Thank you, sir,” says the little milliner with a curtsey, and runs off to 
tell Amy, her friend, who is staring at the tomb of the late Mr. Ducrow, 
of the grand crimson velvet coffin she has seen, with its gilt handles and 
cherubim heads, and golden plate, and how kindly the nice old gentle- 
man in the white neckcloth answered her. 

“ Resurgam.” One need not look into a grave to read that motto. 
You may see it painted on the hatchments in every undertaker’s shop- 
window. 

It was all over. The sexton who locked the chapel-door just paused 
as he noticed a fresh line of furrows on the great wooden turntable bier, 
covered with thousands of dints, in the centre of the edifice. “What a 
heavy coffin, to be sure!” he said meditatively. “ Might have held three. 
Ravenbury Brothers have made a good thing of it this time.” And so 
locked all up, and went to smoke his pipe at the little beershop hard by. 
The undertaker’s men crammed the rich pall into the hearse, and hauled 
the plumes off their several pegs as though they were extinguishing so many 
corpse-candles. Then they rattled off to town, their legs swinging over 
the sides of the vehicle, and their jolly noses brightening up with the 
bracing motion and the thoughts of the bowls of punch they would par- 
take of that night. For Ravenbury Brothers gave an annual supper to 
those who did “black work” for them, and this festival happened to be 
concurrent with the grand funeral at Kensal Green Cemetery. 

The carriages, of which the shutters had been so closely drawn up, 
and whose attendants had assumed such mournful adjuncts to their garb, 
did good service that evening in the conveyance of their distinguished 
proprietors to balls, and suppers, and pantomimes. Every body went about 
his several business, and was business-like or convivial, sleepy or snappish, 
preoccupied or simply indifferent, as circumstances or inclination led him. 
Only Grygger the joker had the blues, slipped off to his lonely chambers 
in Duke Street, Adelphi, sipped mutton-broth for his dinner, and passed 
the evening in the perusal of Sir Thomas Browne’s “ Urn Burial.” 

Mr. Plumer Ravenbury had not conducted the funeral on foot. 
Members of the firm never did. It was Mr. Screwm who, ebony baton 
in hand, marshaled the procession, and walked valorously through the 
frozen mud to Kensal Green. He would not have derogated from his 
position by accepting a “lift” on the road for worlds. Inferior under- 
takers might do it; but, as Mr. Screwm observed to his immediate 
subordinate, Beaver (by night a checktaker at the Olympic Theatre, 
Wych Street, Strand,—and much success to you, Messrs. Robson and 
Emden), “hif Ravenbury Brothers’ ’ed man can’t afford shoe-leather, 
and charge chilblains to the ’ouse, the dickens is in it. I’ll have the 
next warm, my dear.” The colloquy took place at the Mute’s Head, 
Church Passage, Jermyn Street, the favourite house of call for gentle- 
men who did black work. Mr. Plumer Ravenbury followed the cortége 
at a decorous distance in his black brougham; but he was on the ground 
and at the grave, and adjusted the chief mourner’s cloak, and placed his 
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Prayer-book for him. He had a civil word to say, too, for the cemetery 
chaplain, a pallid young man with a fishy eye, one of a race of hapless 
curates who had desperately clutched at the large salary attached to a 
charnel-house chaplaincy. Do these chaplains ever go raving mad from 
incessantly repeating the same solemn ritual, I wonder? We who listen 
to the noble Burial-service of the Church of England, and dwell upon 
its beautiful language, its austere eloquence, sit with charmed ears and 
reverent awe to hear the priest ; but how is it with the unhappy ecclesi- 
astic who has to read the service perhaps fifty times a day ? 

Sir Jasper Goldthorpe went straight from the cemetery to the South- 
Western Railway Station. Argent, his body servant, waited for him 
with one of his own close carriages at the gate. The Baronet had borne 
up wonderfully. Natural emotion, and of the bitterest, he had shown in 
the chapel, and at the grave of him who had been his hope, his pride, 
and his joy; but he was soon himself again; and save that there were 
deep-sunk cavities beneath his eyes, and that his hands and knees 
trembled (perchance with the cold), you would scarcely have thought that 
he had suffered this dreadful blow. He bowed to the company on leaving 
the grave, said a kind word to Mr. Ravenbury, who was thrilled to the 
soul with gratitude thereby, pressed the hand of each of his children 
present, and, leaning on his son’s arm, proceeded to his carriage. Plumer 
Ravenbury scarcely thought it in accordance with strict etiquette that 
the chief mourner’s departure should take place in this abrupt manner ; 
but he consoled himself with the thought that grief so intense and wealth 
so prodigious must be humoured, and, when the carriage had driven 
away, conducted Ernest Goldthorpe and his four brothers to the mourning 
coach (for even little Alfred had been brought thither), with a dignity 
worthy of a chambellan of Louis Quatorze. 

Sir Jasper Goldthorpe found a companion within his carriage. Mag- 
dalen Hill was there. The blinds were down. The girl flung herself 
into his arms. They sobbed in concert, till the vehicle stopped at the 
entrance to the Terminus an hour afterwards ; scarcely a word had been 
exchanged; and both were the better for their undisturbed grief. 

Every body in office at the Railway Station knew whom they were, and 
turned their heads away as they alighted, that they might not be seen to 
notice the swollen eyes of Sir Jasper and his companion. Argent had 
secured a carriage. Officials conducted them to it with silent respect, 
and policemen stood on the platform near, quietly warning off inquisitive 
travellers with a whisper that Sir Jasper Goldthorpe was there. 

An how’s journey brought them to Goldthorpe Station, formerly 
Pogthorpe Road, but which had been rechristened in honour of the con- 
tiguity of Goldthorpe Manor, Sir Jasper’s marvel of a place hard by. 
The mansion was a good two miles’ distance from the station. Another 
carriage was in waiting; the servants in deep mourning. The lodge- 
keeper at Goldthorpe who flung open the gilded gates was in profound 
black. The little charity-children who passed them on the road had 
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crape on their arms. Tears trickled down the cheeks of the ancient 
butler and housekeeper, who received them in the grand entrance-hall ; 
and Plutus, the big mastiff, whined as he crept towards his master and 
licked his hand. 

There was a bright and cheerful fire burning in the dining-room: and 
when Sir Jasper and Magdalen had removed their travelling wrappers, 
the ancient butler, who had been nervously twitching his fingers and 
scraping his feet, as though he had some message to deliver about whose 
reception he was not quite certain, said, bowing deferentially : 

“Tf you please, Sir Jasper, I was to give you this card, and the lady 
has been waiting more than an hour to see you.” 

The card was slim and limp, and glazed and scented. There was a 
crest engraven on it, and a name; and beneath, these words in pencil : 


“J must see you, instantly, and afone. J feaent that you were coming 


here, this morning, You cannot ve{use me. J saw the fast of JCugh.” 


Sir Jasper Goldthorpe hastily glanced at Magdalen, murmured 
“Some City business,” crumpled the card in his hand, and hurried to the 
door. He darted across the hall into his study, where, sitting before a 
fire as bright and as cheerful as that which he had left, was a lady in very 
deep but very rich black, with a very elaborate black bonnet, and pretty 
little black kid- -gloved hands. Her drapery beneath her sombre dress was 
wonderfully embroidered, and she had just lifted it to toast one of her 
little feet, daintily arrayed in a shining little black Dottine, at the fire. 

“ Alone?” said the lady in black, inquiringly, when the Baronet entered. 

“We are alone.” 

“Be kind enough to lock that door. Doubly. There’s no bolt? 
Well, never mind. Thank you.” 

The lady rose, and put out one little gloved hand to Sir Jasper Gold- 
thorpe, smiling, showing her dazzling white teeth, and shaking her sunny 
ringlets—of w rhioh she had a profusion—as she did so. The Baronet took 
her hand, shuddering, but let it fall again as though he had come in con- 
tact with some noxious reptile. 

“ And so you have buried your son?” she continued, quite jauntily. 
“Poor fellow! He was with me only five minutes before the train for 
Calais started.” 

Sir Jasper Goldthorpe groaned, and hid his face in his hands. 

“Only five minutes,” the lady in black repeated. 

There was no response. 

“You see I wear mourning for him. It was due to his memory. It is 
fit that I should go into the very deepest black for Hugh. I killed him.” 

The Baronet turned his eyes, wild in amazement, towards the speaker. 

“Yes!” the lady in black airily repeated. “I killed him. I’m not 
a cattle-train, though; I had nothing to do with that horrid accident.” 

“Do you wish to ar ive me mad ?” moaned the father. 

“Not at all. Only to make you remember old times and old promises. 
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Look here, Sir Jasper Goldthorpe,” the lady went on, and seating herself 
coquettishly on one arm of the chair in which her companion crouched 
rather than sat, “you once threatened to have me transported.” 

“ Woman, there were circumstances—” 

“There were Devils, and there is one,” interrupted the lady in black, 
with pretty testiness, and swinging one of the dainty bottines to and fro. 
“You threatened to transport me—poor little me! And to think that I 
should have killed your son, the heir to your riches and your baronetcy ! 
Sir Jasper Goldthorpe, I killed him with THEsx:.” 

As she spoke she produced a charming little dijow of a pocket-book in 
morocco and gold. She took out an oblong packet of papers, the top- 
most one seemingly covered with faded writing, and crossed at right 
angles by more manuscript. 

“ Regardez done,” she said; “how pleasant the old writing looks. 
“Accepted payable at’ wherever is the place?” 

A minute afterwards she had unlocked the door, and stood in the 
hall, calling for “somebody, please !” 

“Ah! there is Miss Hill,” cried Mrs. Armytage, cheerfully, as Mag- 
dalen’s blanched face showed at the dining-room door. “ Quite éplorée she 
looks. Oh! here isa servant. If you please,” she continued, addressing 
the butler, “you had better bring some water, or some brandy, or some 
smelling-salts, or something. I don’t think Sir Jasper is very well.” 
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Under the Porch. 


Sue sits in the sunshine under the porch, 
Under the porch when the sun is low; 

And over her forehead and over her hair 
The clematis-shadows come and go. 


Tracery meet for a face like hers ! 
For faces like hers you may often see 
In the rich arabesques of a bridal book, 
Looking out through a golden filagree. 


And have you not noticed the tints that move, 
Move and burn on the white stone-floor, 

When the sunset comes in a ruby blaze 
Through the oriel over the old church-door ? 


Just so sweet is her silent face— 
Silent ever and pale as snow— 

When thoughts enrich it, and blushes glide 
Over her cheek, when the sun is low. 


She sits with her knitting spread over her knee, 
Over her kirtle and over her barm; 

And thinks, perhaps, as her fingers fly, 
Of a lazy white hand and a pearly arm. 


For hers are ruddy, and not so soft— 
Nothing so soft as a wife’s would be 

Who fondled her rings and who folded her palms, 
And never did aught for herself or me. 


Ah, she may long for a lady’s hand— 

A hand that freezes you whilst it yields; 
But I knew better the day we met 

In the lane that leads to the harvest-fields. 


What was it I whisper’d her under the thorn, 
Under the black-thorn beside the well ? 

None may know; but the breeze that heard, 
And the throstles that sang to us,—they can tell! 


And what was it she said with her eyes that day— 
Two blue eyes, and a brow above 

All curtain’d in from the peering light 
Till nothing beheld them but I—and Love? 
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So at last through the shadows we turn’d away, 
Turn’d and linger’d across the farm; 


And it was not a stool nor a milking-pail 
Whereon she rested her rosy arm. 


Slowly I felt for her hand, and found 
All her bonny brown hand in mine, 
Thrilling it through, as a cold white vase 
Flushes and warms with its core of wine. 


I said, “‘ Beloved, if this was all— 
All that frighten’d you then from me; 
*T was, oh, how silly! to think and say 
Working and loving could never agree ! 


“‘ Has not your spirit its own sweet calm, 
Calm and pure as a lady knows ? 

Are you not fill’d with a woman’s heart, 
Blithe in summer and braced in snows? 


“Love not your eyes to gaze and dream, 
Gaze and glisten at even and morn; 

Watching, all over the fragrant earth, 
New surprises of beauty born ? 


“ Ah, what maundering words are these ! 
Words you know not, but things you feel; 

And all you know not, and all you know, 
Rings down in my heart to a marriage-peal. 


“So leave your silly brown hand in mine, 
Mine, that gather’d it—you know where; 
Mine, that set it to seek and find 
Nobler food than a farmer's fare. 


“ And partlet is gone to her roost, so come— 
Come from the breath of the sleeping kine, 
From spotless ingle and shining floor, 
And chambers smelling of eglantine; 


“Come down, with music between your lips— 
Pastoral music, soft and slow; 

And then, beloved, sit down by me 
Under the porch, while the moon is low.” 








[ 820 ] 


Michel de Montaigne. - 


By Joun OxENrForD. 


“Tur judgment is a tool fitted for all matters, and meddles with every 
thing; on this account, in these my Essays, I take every opportunity to 
exercise it. If there is a subject which I do not understand, I make a 
trial nevertheless, sounding it at a distance, and then, if I find it be- 
yond my depth, I keep on the brink. This very knowledge that we can 
go no further is one effect of the judgment, nay, one of those in which it 
places its chief glory. Sometimes, when a subject is vain and frivolous, 
I see if matter may be found to give it body, to keep up and support it. 
Sometimes I employ it on a noble and knotty subject, to which it can 
add nothing of its own, the road being so trodden that it must of 
necessity walk in the track of another. In this case it has to choose the 
road which seems the best, and of a thousand paths declare that this or 
that one is rightly selected. I take at hap-hazard the first theme that 
presents itseli—one is as good as another for me; I never intend to go 
through with any, for I do not see the whole of any thing, neither do 
those who promise to show it to us. Of the hundred members and 
faces which every thing has, I take up one, sometimes confining myself 
to the surface, sometimes going a little deeper, sometimes pinching’ to 
the bone. J then make an incision, not as wide, but as deep, as I can; 
and generally like to regard things by some unusual light. If I knew 
myself less, and was deceived as to my own inability, I might venture 
to examine something to the bottom. Selecting a word here and a word 
there, samples taken from the piece, and cast about without design and 
without promise, I am not responsible for them, nor bound to keep to 
them, but am at liberty to ramble as I please, and to abandon myself to 
doubt and incertitude, and to my predominant ignorance.”* 

The peculiar method, or rather want of method, observed by Mon- 
taigne in his immortal Essays could not be more happily described than 
in his own words cited above. No one likes to talk of himself more 
than Montaigne; and here, which is not always the case, he talks to 
good purpose. 

Did any one ever take up the Essays of this frank old thinker, and 
read them straight through from the beginning to the end? If so, he 
was guilty of a most respectable mistake,—laudably stimulated to obtaia 
a perfect knowledge of an author in his way unrivalled, grievously mis- 
led as to the right method of enjoying his lucubrations. There are 
certain friends who call upon you now and then, and enliven you with 





* Literally “(my mistress-form, which is ignorance.” Jaitresse-forme scems to 
be an expression peculiar to Montaigne.—J. O, 
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small talk which is sufficiently seasoned with shrewdness to render it 
instructive; but you must not invite such pleasant fellows on the mere 
strength of their agreeable qualities to stay with you a month. 

Montaigne, through a large portion of his Essays, is the illustrious 
small-talker of things both great and small; and his chief companions 
were those writers of antiquity from whom the greatest amount of gos- 
sip could be obtained. Plutarch and Seneca were his favourites, the 
former supplying him with all sorts of pleasant stories, the latter in- 
vigorating him with a very intelligible course of ethics. Herodotus, 
too, furnished him with many a curious tale ; and when he would think 
a little more profoundly than usual about human nature and its motives, 
Lucretius was at hand to give him wise suggestions. Valerius Maxi- 
mus, a famous anecdote-monger in his day, though now almost for- 
gotten, was another favourite ; as for Horace, he has been Mr. Worldly- 
Wiseman’s chief counsellor for all ages; and of course Montaigne could 
not miss his pleasant teaching’s. 

What a grand show of erudition may be made by any pretender who 
has in his library the English edition of Montaigne’s Essays, which is 
enriched with a copious index, and in which all the quotations are furnished 
with suitable references ; for Montaigne himself was not so kind as to 
indulge his readers with mention of chapter and verse! What an apt 
illustration for any subject in the world may be found in those three 
books of straggling thought and miscellaneous learning! and how im- 
posing will it look couched in the language of authors now scarcely 
read! Does the novelist wish his romance to have a scholarly aspect, 
and awe the reader with a little scrap of Latin placed at the head ot 
each chapter,—Montaigne is his man. For Greek he must go some- 
where else; but if he will be content with Latin, the wise old man of 
Perigord will amply serve his turn, and supply him matter a thousand 
times more readily and pleasantly than the Corpus Poetarum Latin- 
orum. The smatterers of Europe may righteously erect a monument 
to Montaigne, himself the prince of smatterers; but a smatterer on such 
a magnificent scale, that he has left wherewithal to nourish his suc- 
cessors to the end of time. 

Would you supply your memory with a choice collection of stories, 
that may be dextrously interwoven into your after-dinner converse,— 
Montaigne is still the man ; and as he tells all his tales with a purpose, 
you may take from him a hint as to the best means of introducing them. 
For instance, here is a good batch of pleasantries, d-propos of the sub- 
ject of hanging, which would follow admirably in the train of a public 
execution. 

“A man who was led to the gibbet observed that they must avoid passing 
through a certain strect, as there was danger that a merchant who lived 
there would collar him on account of an old debt. Another said to the 
executioner he must not touch his neck for fear of making him burst with 
laughter,—he was so ticklish. Every one has heard the tale of the Picard, 
to whom, while he was standing on the ladder, a damsel of ill repute was 

Y 
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presented, and who, learning that if he would marry her his life would be 
spared (as our law permits sometimes), looked at her for a while, and 
perceiving that she halted, cried out,‘ Tie up; tie up: she limps.’ And 
they tell also of a condemned criminal in Denmark who, standing on the 
seaffold to be beheaded, was offered a wife on a similar condition, but re- 
fused, because the girl had hollow cheeks and too pointed a nose. A valet 
at Toulouse being accused of heresy, gave no other reason for his creed 
than a reference to that of his master, a young student in the same prison ; 
and would rather die than allow himself to be persuaded that his master 
could think wrong.” 

‘All these anecdotes appear in an essay written ostensibly to show 
that “the taste for good and evil depends in a great measure upon our 
opinion of them.” ‘There were two sides to every thing in the opinion 
of the unscrupulous sceptic, and even hanging might not be so bad as it 
appeared at the first glance. 

On accidents of war these tales are not so bad : 

“ Captain Rense, while he besieged the city of Verona, having carried a 
mine under a great part of the wall, the wall was violently lifted from the 
ground, but dropped down again entire, so exactly upon its foundation 
that the besieged lost nothing by the operation. In the expedition which 
the Emperor Charles V. made against the French in Provence, the Marquis 
de Guast, having gone to reconnoitre the city of Arles, and having ventured 
beyond the shelter of a windmill, under cover of which he had advanced, 
was perceived by the Seigneur de Bonneval and the Seneschal d’Agenois, 
who were walking on the Théétre aux Arénes. These, having shown him 
to the Sieur de Villiers, a commissary of the artillery, he levelled a culverin 
so dextrously that if the aforesaid marquis, on seeing the match lighted, 
had not popped on one side, he would certainly have received a ball in 
his body. In like manner, some years before, Lorenzo de’ Medici, Duke of 
Urbino, father to the French queen-dowager, while he was besieging Mon- 
dolfo, an Italian fort, in those parts called the Vicariat, saw the match put to 
a piece that was pointed at him, and most opportunely ducked down; for if 
he had not, the ball, which only grazed the top of his head, would doubt- 
less have hit him in the breast.” 


The two last tales are told in an essay on “Constancy” (Za Con- 
stance), which Montaigne says does not imply that we should not screen 
ourselves from mischiefs that threaten; nay, all honourable means of 
preserving ourselves from harm are not only permitted but commend- 
able. The peculiar danger arising from artillery then comes under con- 
sideration ; and Montaigne remarks that it is shameful to quit a post 
to avoid a cannon-ball, which by reason of its velocity seems to render 
escape hopeless. This point is no sooner established than the particular 
exception as to cannon-balls is weakened by the stories told above; 
when it suddenly strikes Montaigne that the lively marquis and duke 
were saved rather by accident than by a deliberate act of the judgment. 
“What judgment,” he says, “can you form of a high or low aim in 
such a sudden emergency? It is much more easy to believe that fortune 
favoured their fear, and that a similar movement on another occasion 
would be as likely to put one in danger as to make one escape it.” 
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That sceptical turn of mind which prevented Montaigne from ar- 
riving at any settled conclusion, and to which he apparently owed all 
the joy of his existence, is nowhere more strikingly displayed than in 
the essay on Drunkenness (De [’ Yvrogneric). He starts with the as- 
sertion that it seems to him a gross and brutal vice. Other vices may 
have something generous about them, but this is thoroughly earthy and 
corporeal. Other vices affect the understanding, but this upsets it alto- 
gether; and the werst state of man is that in which he loses the know- 
ledge and government of himself. All which sound morality is sharpened 
by a quotation from Lucretius, in which the bodily effects of drunkenness 
are forcibly described. The fact that the immoderate use of strong drink 
weakens our power of keeping secrets is also set down to the discredit of 
inebriety ; and Josephus is brought into court to tell us that he once 
wormed a secret from an ambassador by making him drunk. So far we 
have matter that Mr. Gough might easily expand into a lecture, when 
our moralist suddenly pulls up with a “but however” (toutes fois), and 
begins to think he is going too far. Suppose a leaky ambassador did 
betray his secrets to Josephus; still, on the other hand, Augustus and 
Tiberius Cesar never suffered from the trust they respectively placed in 
Lucius Pivo and Cossus, though both these miracles of fidelity were so 
much given to wine, that it was often necessary to carry them drunk 
out of the Senate. Cimber, another toper, mixed up with the assassina- 
tion of Julius Czesar, is also quoted to show how strong drink and trust- 
worthiness are compatible with each other; and we are reminded that 
the Germans, who were the notorious drunkards of Montaigne’s time, 
remembered their post, their watchword, and their rank, when they were 
literally soaked. Two stories, which need not be repeated here, and 
which show the extraordinary humiliations that may be consequent upon 
an inopportune use of the bottle, seem to hint that we shall again find our- 
selves in the old track, and we are once more sniffing teetotalism, when 
our return to temperance and sobriety is checked by the capricious memory 
of our instructor, who has bethought himself that the ancient writers 
have not declaimed much against inebriety. Cato the Censor, with all 
his austerity, was reproached as a hearty drinker (reproché de bien boire) ; 
while Cyrus the Younger actually made a merit of the fact that he could 
drink more than his brother Artaxerxes. One Sylvius, a physician, of 
Paris, told Montaigne himself that it was good to stimulate the stomach 
by excessive potations once a month. Led on by such respectable pre- 
cept and example, the candid sage now finds himself comfortably posted 
on the side of inebriety, and begins to teach us how a man may become 
a good toper (bon beuvewr) in the strictest sense of the word. He must 
avoid being too nice in his choice of wines; his taste must be free,—in 
other words, his object should be not to tickle his palate, but to get drunk 
us cheaply as possible. Those boozing Germans, who a little while ago 
were tolerated, are now examples to follow, inasmuch as they drink 
almost all wines with equal pleasure; whereas the French, who drink at 
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two meals only, and then with moderation, too much restrict the fumes 
of Bacchus; and here we go into an exhortation in favour of tippling : 


“ The ancients passed whole nights in this exercise, and often the days 
following ; and therefore their meals were more abundant and substantial. 
I have seen a great lord in my time, a personage of high employment, and 
distinguished by great successes, who without difficulty, and in the course 
of his ordinary meals, would drink almost five bottles, and when he went 
away would appear but too sober and cunning, to our disadvantage. The 
pleasures which we fix upon for the course of our life ought to occupy a 
larger portion of it. Like ship-boys and working-men, we should never 
. refuse an opportunity of drinking, but always have the desire in our minds. 
It seems to me that in my time we have more and more restricted the habit 
of drinking ; and that the breakfasts, repasts, and collations that I saw in 
our houses when a child were more frequent and common than they are 
now. Is it that we have made a step towards improvement? Ofa truth, 


” 


no. 

Then comes the portrait of a fine old Gascon gentleman—English by 
birth, they say—of the sixteenth century, in the shape of Montaigne’s 
father, whom our essayist constantly eulogises as the kindest of parents, 
though occasionally dropping a hint that he was not the wisest of man- 
kind. The deportment of Montaigne senior was marked by an engaging 
gravity, humble and very modest. He was particularly careful about 
his clothes and his personal appearance generally, whether he was on 
foot or on horseback. His faith in keeping his word was prodigious 
(monstrueuse foi), while his religion and conscience inclined rather to 
superstition than to the other extreme. For a short man, he was full of 
vigour, straight and well proportioned, of a pleasing face, inclining to a 
brown complexion, and an adept in all martial exercises. His son looked 
and wondered when he saw certain canes filled with lead, and was in- 
formed that his sturdy little parent had used them to fit his arms for 
pitching the bar or fencing. Shoes with leaden soles, as a preparation for 
running and leaping, were also among the family curiosities. Nay, before 
the very eyes of his son, he would, like another Nestor, scoff at the de- 
generacy of a younger generation, and, at the age of sixty, throw himself 
in his furred gown upon his saddle, and turn himself round a table rest- 
ing on his thumb. 

Other virtues of this worthy man are set forth to show that the milk- 
sops of Montaigne’s day were not half such good fellows as the hard 
drinkers of an earlier period. After which our essayist returns to his 
bottle, and then lets us into the secret, that the opposition to drinking 
with which he commenced his discourse was caused rather by a natural 
distaste than by any conviction of his reason. Nay, he half laments that 
the weakness of his stomach in this respect deprives him of the last plea- 
sure of old age; observing that though Plato forbids children to drink 
wine before the age of eighteen, and men to be inebriated before forty, 
he allows those who have passed that limit to “mingle the influence of 
Bacchus somewhat liberally with their repasts.” The whole winds up 
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with a train of general reflections to the effect that we are governed 
much more by our own inclinations than by the precepts of our reason. 

All the pro and con of the matter—the arguments in favour of so- 
briety, and the instances in favour of drunkenness—have come to no- 
thing ; and we at last find ourselves enriched with the profound truth, 
rather implied than expressed, that he who likes wine will drink it, 
while he who dislikes it will leave it alone. Scores of Montaigne’s 
essays are written precisely on the same principle— the principle of 
leaving the reader quite as unsettled at the end as at the beginning 
of his intellectual journey; while in some of them the writer ram- 
bles so widely from the proposed theme of discourse, that there is the 
least possible connection between the essay and its title. To heavy- 
witted students, who like to be saved the trouble of thinking by the dog- 
matism of their teacher,—people who want to “make up their mind” 
and “have an opinion,”—the rambling and the inconclusiveness of Mon- 
taigne must be necessarily unsatisfactory. To such as these we would 
recommend a total abstinence from the varied dainties offered by pleasant 
old Michel. His peculiarities are not to be excused, but to be accepted 
as recommendations. The great charm of Montaigne is his perfect free- 
dom; and this consists in wandering wherever his thoughts may lead 
him, without binding himself to follow any certain goal. One anecdote 
awakens a reflection; the reflection leads to another anecdote; and, as 
contraries are suggestive of each other, a third anecdote, pointing a moral 
adverse to its predecessors, comes in, as a matter of course, to be, like them, 
invalidated. Those who think on such a varied subject as human nature, 
and argue from particular instances, will necessarily, if they observe with 
acuteness and reason with impartiality, find themselves on that boun- 
dary-line between “yes” and “no” which to many persons is so dis- 
agreeable, to Montaigne so delightful. If you would have a discourse 
based, like Montaigne’s Essays, on a system of induction from particulars 
loosely collected, but completely opposite in their fixity of purpose, take 
the earlier portions of Cicero’s “Cato Major.” The venerable Censor, 
into whose mouth Cicero puts the arguments in favour of old age, pre- 
faces his office of advocate by citing the examples of Fabius Maximus, 
Appius Claudius, Ennius, and many other persons who distinguished 
themselves in advanced years. As the whole object of the dialogue is 
to make outa case in favour of senility, Cato’s auditors, Scipio and Leelius, 
are perfectly docile, and listen with submissive faith to the instructions 
of their aged preceptor. Now had Montaigne written the treatise, these 
young men would have been talkative and pugnacious, confronting Cato’s 
list of wise graybeards with a catalogue of old fools. Cicero, barrister- 
like, wanted to carry a point ; Montaigne, a free and independent thinker, 
wishes to show that no point can be carried. 

Those who regard Montaigne as wholly superficial do him an injustice. 
Ordinarily, indeed, he confines his doubts to the details of actual life, and 
the most sublime subjects can become in his hands the occasion of the 
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merest gossip. But he is capable of rising to the level of a speculative 
sceptic, and his Apologie de Raimond Sebond, which is long enough to 
fill a respectable-sized volume, might have been written by a Pyrronhist 
of antiquity. Here he grows profound on the impotence of human 
reason, now questioning the superiority of man to ‘the brutes, now antici- 
pating Immanuel Kant in his restriction of human knowledge from all 
inquiry into preternatural regions. This is an essay in which the deepest 
thinker may find an infinity of suggestive material; here he may pause 
amid his sportive recreation with pros and cons, and begin sincerely to 
study. 

Ifa condition of doubt were generally a source of enjoyment, Mon- 
taigne would be a less singular phenomenon in the history of modern 
literature. A thorough doubter is seldom a popular character; he is 
necessarily incapable of appealing with sincere energy to the prejudices 
of the many, who will ascribe his tardiness in arriving at a definite point 
rather to some moral imbecility than to an excess of shrewdness. Most 
men think themselves fitted to pronounce on any proposition whatever 
that is not couched in the symbols of algebra, or some equally technical 
form of communication with which they happen to be unacquainted. 
We have even idioms that seem invented for the purpose of facilitating 
the expression of unthinking dogmatism. This proposition is false “upon 

the face of it;” “it stands to reason” that another is true. How many 

believe that Bishop Berkeley is utterly smashed by a couple of lines in 
Lord Byron’s Don Juan! what tales of unweighed commonplaces pass 
for utterances of oracular wisdom! Writer hereof once heard a shrewd 
gentleman, who had bestowed no particular attention on philosophy, de- 
clare that the laws of euphony were necessarily more predominant in a 
primitive language than in one belonging to an advanced civilisation— 
tha’ this proposition was true on the face of it. The doctrine conveyed 
probably as true; but were not dogmatism too common to occasion surprise, 
what could be said of the mind of a man who regarded an assertion re- 
quiring such a huge accumulation of knowledge for its support as an in- 
controvertible axiom? With a schoolboy of the present day who scribbles 
Greek iambics, it “stands to reason” that an anapest, save in the case 
of proper names, must be excluded from the third foot; but he who has 
read Porson’s preface to the Hecuba of Euripides well knows with how 
large an expenditure of thought the canon of the Senarius which enjoins 
the exclusion was established by the acutest scholar this country ever 
produced. 

The pert dogmatist, who is ready with his dictum on every proposition 
connected with religion, ethics, and politics, may advantageously be sent to 
school with the unscrupulous Pyrronhist of Perigord, who will tell him 
that it is by no means certain whether he is morally right or wrong in 
getting drunk, or that there is any very serious disadvantage in being 
hanged. He may possibly be disciplined into the opposite extreme, and 
take as much pleasure in an intellectual chase as Democritus, of whom 
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Montaigne tells a capital story, on the authority of Plutarch, which is not 
marred by the circumstance that cucumbers ought to be mentioned 
instead of figs. 

“ Democritus having eaten at his table some figs which tasted of honey, 
at once began to consider in his mind what was the cause of this unusual 
sweetness, and to enlighten himself on the subject was about to rise from 
the table to see the place where the figs had been gathered. The maid- 
servant hearing the reason of this movement, said, laughing, that he need 
not trouble himself about the matter, as she had merely put the fruit in a 
vessel which contained some honey. He was angry with her for depriving 
him of the opportunity of investigation, and thus robbing his curiosity of a 
fitting material. ‘Go, said he, ‘you have displeased me. However, I will 
continue investigating the cause as if it were natural ;’ and he would fain 
have found out some true cause for an effect that was false and imaginary.” 

The sceptical temperament of Montaigne had the effect of preserving 
him as a steady member of the Roman Catholic Church in an age when 
France was shaken to the centre by the troubles consequent on the 
Reformation. Not that he apparently entertained any particular regard 
for Catholic doctrines; but, like his contemporary Francis Bacon, he loved 
to keep the exercise of free thought apart from the subject of religion. 
Bacon raised the wall about religion in the interest of science. If n!:ilo- 
sophers would not meddle with sacred things, priests, he hoped, would 
not persecute philosophy. Montaigne, who had no such grand expectations 
with respect to science, and even regarded investigations into the wonders 
of nature as at once idle and presumptuous, was actuated by a more 
genuine spirit of conservatism. Knowing by experience how every 
proposition is capable of being shaken by free inquiry, he evidently re- 
solved that his own temperament should not interfere with his duties as a 
peaceable citizen. Hence his inquiries are kept aloof from the Church 
and the State; and though theoretically he admires republics, he is the 
consistent enemy of those who would interfere with old institutions. Of 
what, at the present day, would be called “vital religion,” beyond an 
abstract veneration for some Great Tirst Cause, there was probably not a 
trace in his composition; and we can perfectly understand the disfavour 
with which he was regarded by an ultra-pietist like Pascal, who was too 
much akin to him in spirit to remain unaffected by his writings—too 
much opposed to him in sentiment not to be annoyed at the intellectual 
relationship. As far as the reasoning goes, the Apologie de Raimond 
Sebond might have been written by Pascal himself. All human wisdom 
is but vanity; hence the necessity of implicit faith,—so thought Raimond, 
—so thought Montaigne,—so thought Pascal, who, by the way, was the 
freest inquirer of the three. But how different is the tone of the conser- 
vative Catholic from that of the enthusiastic Jansenist ! 

However, as Montsigne, whose mind to him a kingdom was,—a king- 
dom, too, of which he took a perpetual survey,—never lost sight of himself 
in the course of his investigations, but commonly reposed, after a long 
ramble, on some peculiarity, laudable or otherwise, of his own, we have a 
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right to infer that the personal inconvenience which he suffered in con- 
sequence of the disturbed state of his country had something to do with 
his dislike of innovation. “The life of Montaigne,” says M. Villemain, 
“offers few events; it was not agitated, but was the tranquil develop- 
ment of a noble and upright character.” However, the few events of 
his life, such as they were, appeared as the unpleasant results of the civil 
war; for his house was pillaged by the Leaguers, and he himself was 
persecuted by the opposite party. Nothing is more unpleasant than to find 
oneself involved in a riot without feeling a particle of zeal for the ques- 
tion at issue; and to honest Montaigne, who loved to potter over his old 
authors, and to amuse himself with his own meditations, a religious out- 
break must have been an egregious nuisance. Besides, he was too com- 
fortably placed to feel a necessity for change. Born to a good estate in 
Perigord, in 1533, and carefully brought up by a most indulgent father, 
who on principle abhorred severity towards children, the honours of the 
world dropped pleasantly upon him. When he went on the “grand 
tour,” he was received every where with distinction; at Rome, which he 
saw in 1581, he had the honour to be made a Roman citizen; and in the 
following year, when he had returned home, he was made Mayor of Bor- 
Geax. and so creditably performed the duties of that office, that the 
inhabitants ot the city sent him to the court, where Charles IX., unsoli- 
cited, decorated him with the order of St. Michael. Very unpleasant 
was it for this comfortable man, when, retiring from active life, he had 
settled down in his chateau at Perigord, for the purpose of indulging in a 
philosophical leisure, to find, as he says, that the enemy was on his door 
at one side, and the freebooters at the other; so that he was exposed to 
all kinds of injury at once. Without such troubles, the life of a French 
country gentleman in the days of Montaigne would have been delight- 
ful. ‘Our laws,” he says, “are easy enough; and the weight of sove- 
reignty touches a French gentleman scarcely twice in his life. A real 
and effectual subjection only concerns those among us who voluntarily 
seek it, and who, by such service, aim at wealth and honour. He who 
is content to squat in his own chimney-corner, and can manage his 
house without quarrels or lawsuits, is as free as the Duke of Venice.” 
The civil wars, followed by the plague, drove him from his snug retreat 
to Paris; but he afterwards returned home, and died in 1592, with all 
the calmness of a genuine philosopher. Six kings had sat on the throne 
of France in the course of his not very long life; and when we remark 
that these were Francis I., Henry II., Francis II., Charles [X., Henry 
III., and Henry IV., it seems an odd caprice of destiny to place the 
quietest of the human species in the stormiest of times. 

If the external vicissitudes of Montaigne were but scanty, and slightly 
influenced the direction of his thoughts, the revelations he makes of his 
own mental peculiarities are sufficient to constitute a large autobiography. 
But these revelations can scarcely command our implicit credence ; every 
now and then Montaigne talks like a man who, by underrating himself, 
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fishes for contradictory compliments; and, indeed, it may generally be 
doubted whether all of us are not indifferent judges of our own charac- 
ters, as well as of our own countenances. How shall we believe in the 
sincerity of Montaigne’s contempt for pedantry, when he cannot write a 
page without introducing a Latin quotation? There must be more or 
less of perverse self-depreciation when he dilates on the badness of his 
memory, while he shows that he has a wide range of literature, and an 
inexhaustible heap of anecdotes, collected by hearsay, so completely at 
his command, that he can draw from them an apt and natural illustra- 
tion of every odd thought that comes into his head. Sometimes he 
would have us deem him very pious, and he quotes the Scriptures and 
the Fathers with much appearance of unction; but at the bottom of his 
heart, apart from his sense of duty to the established religion of France, 
he is a thorough heathen, relying on his favourite pagan teachers—above 
all, on Lucretius, with a trust equal to that of Burns’s cottar in the “old 
ha’ Bible.” In vain would he play the freethinker with the sages of 
antiquity, ridicule the speculations of old philosophers, and win the credit 
of a little eccentricity by running down the venerated Cicero. The 
Latins, in their original tongue, which his father made him speak as a 
vernacular in childhood, and Plutarch, read through the translation of 
Amyot, then a shining light that had just burst upon French literature, 
were to him sources of wisdom; and while he indulged in his crotchets 
about particular men, the belief that antiquity, as a whole, could ever 
be equalled by the men of a modern age never entered his mind. That 
faith in the classics which, on the revival of letters, became a religion 
with cultivated men, still finds its expression in the writings of Mon- 
taigne, and renders him the antipode of the innovating Bacon, who con- 
fidently looked forward to a world which should cast into the shade the 
wisdom of the ancients. 

A schelar of the present day is a very different being from the wor- 
shipers of antiquity, who were the citizens of the republic of letters 
which flourished so proudly about the time of the Reformation. He 
criticises texts; he imitates a classical style; he enlarges his archwolo- 
gical knowledge; he endeavours to obtain accurate information about 
that old world which played so great a part in the history of civilisation ; 
he profoundly investigates the niceties of language; he seasons a public 
speech with a Latin quotation. But he would no more dream of con- 
sulting Cicero or Plutarch as guides who should help him through prac- 
tical life, than a Sanscrit student would think of obtaining similar assist- 
ance from the Vedas. Plato and Aristotle apparently stand as exceptions 
to the general rule, through their manifest influence on the modern 
philosophy of Germany; while the logical treatises of the latter have a 
scientific value corresponding to that of Euclid’s Zlements; but really 
there is little resemblance between the free use which the Germans 
make of old-world speculations, and that faith which could induce the 
thinkers of the middle ages to glory in designating themselves Platonists 
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or Pevipatetics. As for the merely ethical teachers, who are not recom- 
mended by the classicality of their language, and were held in such 
esteem by popular philosophers like Montaigne, they have utterly passed 
from the sphere of the world’s observation. Who, save some eccentric 
student, ever dreams nowadays of turning over the moral essays of 
Seneca ? . 

Conservative as he was, and Catholic as he was, Montaigne flung 
about many a thought that was caught up with avidity in a destructive 
and freethinking age, that little regarded the limits which the old philo- 
sopher had prescribed to his intellectual ramblings. The sceptical ele- 
ment of Montaigne influenced the bold innovators of the eighteenth 
century—Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot; his moderation stands in an ano- 
malous position with respect to his general train of thought. Herein 
the fate of Montaigne may be compared to that of Bacon. Both thought 
to surround religion with a solid wall, round which speculation might 
disport itself without damage on either side, and died in their beds satis- 
fied that they had done no mischief. But Bacon begat Hobbes, and 
Hobbes begat Locke (also individually pious), and Locke begat those 
English Deists who made a transient noise among the wits of London, 
and those French Titans, whose assaults on the Christian Olympus were 
felt all over the civilised world, and among whom Montaigne was a classic. 
Long before the age of infidelity, the destructive tendency of Montaigne 
was detected by a much greater man, the acute and systematic Blaise 
Pascal, whose opinion is conveyed in a dialogue with M. de Saci (Sur 
Epictéte et Montaigne), published among his smaller works. 

Among the crotchets of Montaigne that were repeated with much 
effect in the eighteenth century, may be mentioned his belief in a per- 
suasive utilitarian system of education, to which he devotes one of his 
most consecutive essays (De [Institution des Enfants), and which is 
broadly expanded in the Emile of J. J. Rousseau; and that disposition 
to admire the savage heathens of the New World which, in the age of 
Voltaire, was equally prevalent with scoffers and sentimentalists. How- 
ever, there is this difference between Montaigne and the more modern 
worshipers of barbarism, that the latter clothed their wild Indian with all 
sorts of imaginary virtues, while the former looked boldly at his fail- 
ings, and discoursed of his cannibalism, in which, however, he saw no 
great harm. 

In the above Paper there is not an opinion I have expressed on the 
subject of Montaigne that could not plausibly be refuted by quotations 
from his writings. With the least possible expenditure of ingenuity, I 
could, from his own words, make him the most devoted of Christians, 
and expatiate on his total freedom from the influence of the ancients. 
Montaigne saw many sides to every subject, but few subjects have so 
many sides as Montaigne himself. 
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Che Countess Aiélusine, 


CuaprTer I. 

Tue world was dull and life was very dreary to young Anthony Carthew; 
and all sorts of strange unanswered questions gathered heavily upon his 
heart, like the sad dreams which oppress the mournful. For what was he 
living ?—to what aim, end, purpose, or intention? For pleasure ?— 
pleasure in the dullest of societies, and the most uninteresting of 
countries? For ambition ?—what ambition was there for a daily tutor in 
Stoneleigh, whose best pupil was the exciseman’s eldest boy, and whose 
noblest energies were fulfilled when he had ground his “hic, hac, hoc” 
into the unwilling brains of half a dozen farmers’ sons? For a pleasant 
home-life of love and sweet affection?—but his possessions in that way 
were not rich enough for the needs of the poorest heart. With a halt- 
sister, much older than himself, who usurped the domination without 
granting the tenderness of a mother, and who thought that the fit 
guidance of youth meant the suppression of its instincts, and the annihila- 
tion of all its joys,—with only such a companion as this, there could not 
be much love shut up for him within those four walls called by courtesy 
his home. So that, turn which way he would, his whole life seemed 
barren and his very existence a mistake. 

Anthony was not unreasonable in his discontent; for in truth never 
was there a more comfortless life than that which Rachel Carthew provided 
for her young brother in that miserable house of theirs. Old maidenism 
was stamped on every square inch of the naked cleanliness and exasper- 
ating order which she had a grim delight in gathering round her; and 
even mild, well-conducted, sober-tempered men were tempted to commit 
unusual domestic crimes for the sake of breaking out the hard lines of 
its hideous regularity. Anthony’s home was all gloom and narrowness, 
both moral and actual; and it was in such a melancholy dungeon as this 
that Rachel thought to forge the links and grappling-irons which were 
to save her youthful brother from external evil, and anchor him to the 
safety lying in the calm of home affections. Can you wonder, then, that 
Anthony was weary of a life which gave him only such a stagnant pool 
as this for the bay which held his choicest pearls? 

Fifty at tle youngest, stiff-backed, lean, bony, and inexpressibly 
sour-tempered, Rachel Carthew was a living protest against every grace 
of womanhood, and every suave delight of life. No one had been ever 
known to love her,—not even when she was young, and what people, who 
measure beauty by length of inches and weight of bone, call a “ fine 
woman ;” and now, of course, such a feeling was out of the question— 
she was as far removed from love in any of its forms as if she had been 
one of the Gorgon sisterhood unearthed. But the hardest have a soft 
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place somewhere ; and even Rachel had her preferences. So she opened 
her heart to acertain little Nelly Blair, the daughter of the Stoneleigh 
attorney, and admitted her into the huts clos which so few had found 
means to penetrate. 

Nelly Blair was a pretty little creature of the apple-cheek order, with 
large light-blue eyes, well shaped but inexpressive; a fair, round, fat 
face; a short, blunt, positive nose; red lips, neither full nor wide; a 
figure made up of a succession of circles ; and with a temper as even as a 
bowl of fresh milk. Such as she was, she was Rachel Carthew’s chosen 
friend ; and Rachel had her designs on the friend’s future fortunes. Now 
Anthony well knew what those designs were, and gave way to them, 
according to the habitual indolence of his character, according to the 
deference he always paid his sister, and according to the pliancy of the 
discontented and unhappy. The suit went by Rachel’s ruling; and in 
due time Anthony, cheated by the crying need of sympathy into the 
belief that he loved Nelly Blair, who, by the way, was the only girl 
of his own age and condition with whom he was acquainted, made his 
proposal in proper form, and in proper form was accepted. For though 
he was only the village teacher of humanities, he was not poor, and 
though Nelly was the attorney’s daughter, she had no portion. So that 
they were equal in rank and condition, and neither could despise the 
belongings of the other. 

And now Anthony thought he should be happy ; surely yes—was he 
not loved, and did he not love? ? But, to his shame as well as to his sor- 
row, the dead-weight was not lifted from his heart, nor the shadow on his 
life lightened. He was not happier than he was before, and often a great 
deal more bored, because less alone. For the rest, Rachel was grimly 
satisfied, and Nelly temperately content; smiling when her handsome 
lover met her, and smiling just as placidly when he left her; smiling if 
she said, “‘ What a long time since I have seen you!” and smiling in pre- 
cisely the same curves and depth of dimples if she said instead, “ What! 
here again so soon!” In short, Nelly was always the same. She lived in 
her small world of crotchet-work and household duties, of jams and pickles 
and bead-purses and cunning economies, with a calmness and equanimity 
that likened her to a monotonous plain without thorns, weeds, or flowers; 
or to a waveless lake beneath a colourless gray sky, tossed by no passion 
and beautified by no reflection. Doubtless she was very good ; but she 
was horribly uninteresting. 

Anthony was angry with himself that he was not more contented ; for 
was he not truly, really, devotedly in love? Rachel said he was, and Ra- 
chel knew every thing; and Nelly was satisfied,—and would she be that 
if he failed even in the smallest particular? It was said young girls were 
exacting’, and she was doubtless like the rest. 

More weary and melancholy than ever, one day Anthony plunged into 
the only square yard of copse to be seen for miles round Stoneleigh. It 
was the Wood of the neighbourhood, and might have been an acre cut 
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out of the Black Forest for the magnificent ideas of gloom and grandeur 
associated with it by tle Stoneleigh people ; and naturally it was a favourite 
place with Anthony, with his romantic tendencies and insatiable love of 
nature. Lost in his own vague dreamings, his head buried in his hands 
over which his picturesque black hair hung thick and wavy, Anthony’s 
senses were closed against the outside world, when suddenly a voice, 
most rarely sweet and musical, asking, with the daintiest dash of foreign 
accent, “ What was the name of this wood, and in which direction was 
Stoneleigh ?” woke him to the knowledge that a lady was standing before 
him. Confused and startled, he sprang to his feet, and his eyes met two 
large hazel orbs fixed with a strange perplexing expression on his face : 

“This is Beech Copse, madam ; and Stoneleigh lies to the north,” stam- 
mered Anthony. 

“Thank you; you are kind,” said the lady, still keeping her perplex- 
ingly beautiful eyes fixed steadily upon him. “ And you, monsieur,—for- 
give me the liberty,—but do you, too, live at Stoneleigh ?” 

“Yes,” said Anthony, blushing. 

“T am glad of that,” she answered, with a low sweet laugh; “for I am 
your neighbour now, and shall hope to see you sometimes at Oakfell Hall.” 

“Oakfell Hall!” echoed Anthony, in a tone of surprise. “In its 
ruined state, how can you be there, madam? It is years since it was 
inhabited, and is little better than a ruin.” 

“T am usually very rapid in my movements,” said the lady, with a 
singular smile. ‘I took the place only a few days ago, certainly ; but if 
you will do me the pleasure of paying me a visit, you will, I think, agree 
that I have not lost my time. Will you come?” 

Anthony stammered something, he scarce knew what; but it was suf- 
ficiently unintelligible to pass for an assent; and the lady accepted it as 
such. 

“ Adieu, then, monsieur!” she said. “ Remember, I count on seeing 
you at the Hall, and soon—the sooner the more charming.” She waved 
her hand, then passed with a pretty, light, and balancing step round the 
clump of gorse that grew beside them. Anthony saw her light-blue sum- 
mer robe flutter through the golden lacings of the blossoms, and it seemed 
as if heaven itself had fluttered away in its folds. 

With a magnificent burst of stoicism he left the copse and came out 
upon the open common; and there, walking in the direction of Stone- 
leigh, he saw the flutter of a light-blue robe and a graceful head 
turned back towards the road; one small fair hand holding the chest- 
nut curls from off the face. Was the air so marvellously clear to-day 
that every line and hue and movement of that figure should be preter- 
naturally distinct, or was it, in very truth, a chapter of glamour? and 
was Anthony under the spell of an unblessed fay? A couple of centuries 
ago he would have thought himself possessed, and have straightway gone 
to a priest to be exorcised. Now, with the light of science slanting in his 
eyes, he spoke reasonably to himself of nerves and liver, of the virtue that 
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lay in calomel and black-draught, and of the foolish excitability of those 
who dwell much alone in country places. But he was bewitched never- 
theless. 


CuaApPTER II, 


““Wnuo has taken the old Hall, Rachel—Oakfell Hall?” cried An- 
thony, in a rushing headlong kind of manner. He was out of breath 
and heated, having run all the way home in the hope of overtaking that 
gracious form gliding so swiftly before him; and he had been disap- 
pointed. 

“ How did you know it was taken at all?” said Rachel stiffly. She 
was displeased at his abrupt entrance and more abrupt manner. 

“ Never mind that, but tell me the name of the person,” said An- 
thony, still more impatiently. 

“ When you address me with becoming respect, I may reply to you; 
not before,” was Rachel’s angry answer. 

“‘ Pshaw ! I meant nothing disrespectful, sister. I only want to know 
the lady’s name.” 

“ How do you know it is a lady?” asked Rachel again, with a quick 
suspicion in her glance. “ You are very odd to-day, Anthony.” 

“ Why, sister?” he answered, forcing a laugh, and putting on a ca- 
ressing manner that was as false and strained as the rest. “ What is 
there odd in asking the name of a new tenant of the old Hall? I 
heard it was let, and I simply wished to know to whom, as any one 
else would wish to know. It was a piece of ordinary gossip, surely not 
surprising.” 

“Well, there, that’s enough about it, boy. I don’t know her name, 
and I don’t want to know it. She has no name at all, I dare say. Very 
likely she is an adventuress, and thinks it best to leave her old address 
behind her.” And Rachel smiled grimly, for her gruff wit pleased her. 

“ Rachel, you are absurd,” cried Anthony angrily, “and uncharitable 
beyond bounds. It is really too bad—a stranger whom you have never 
even seen—to at once conclude evil ; it is too revolting—too unwomanly !” 
Anthony was in much agitation when he spoke, and kept his face turned 
away. 

Rachel opened her eyes. In all the years of her young brother's life, 
during which he had submitted to her uncomfortable authority like the 
most dutiful son, he had never spoken to her so disrespectfully as now. 
She turned upon him savagely, and while rolling out her deep-mouthed 
peroration, the door-bell rang, and Nelly Blair entered. 

Vapid and unmeaning, with those abrupt decided manners which 
have not an element of grace in them, and dressed in the singularly unbe- 
coming fashion delighted in by staid young ladies in the country, to whom 
beauty of toilette is a sin, and who cannot, for the life of them, divorce 
elegance and frivolity, fashion and worthlessness, Nelly offered such a 
painful contrast to the beautiful stranger he had just met, that Anthony 
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felt like one, blind or crazed, whose senses were that moment. restored. 
Had he ever really loved Nelly, thought her lovely, or found her loveable? 
Was that the portion which life had meted out to him? and was he to 
accept it with thankfulness? Surely it was all a dream, a hideous dream, 
from which his guardian angel had awakened him before too late, by the 
golden gorse in the beech-wood copse. Nelly was not sensitive, and her 
heart gave her no revelations. She shook her lover’s hand just as usual ; 
looked into his pale face with her usual smile; caught the earnest pierc- 
ing eyes upon her own just as placidly as ever; then turned to Rachel 
amiably, and brushed her corkscrew curls by way of kiss. 

“Well, the Hall is taken at last,” said Nelly, sitting down in a fat 
little bundle, and unfastening her bonnet. “Queer, tumble-down, old 
place! I am sure I wonder at any one living there; don’t you, Rachel ? 

“ Who has taken it ?” asked Anthony, quickly. 

“Oh, a foreign woman ; the Countess Mélusine, or some such name. 
Who she is I don’t know, you know; but father drew the agreement, and 
she signed herself the Countess Mélusine—such a heathenish name too! 
Oh, Rachel, ain’t it a good thing ?—father has agreed with Joe Styles 
to draw his coals, and Joe will do it for a shilling a week less than what 
we paid old Ned. I am so glad! And, Rachel, how did your potted 
beef turn out? Mine was all spoilt. I put in too much pepper, and father 
coughed himself nearly into a fit. Pity, wasn’t it, such good stuff to be 
wasted ?” 

“For how long is the agreement made, Nelly?” asked Anthony, 
kicking up a square of drugget, much to Rachel’s displeasure. 

“ With Joe Styles?” 

“No, no, Nelly! Can you never rise out of the kitchen?” said 
Anthony, scornfully. “I mean the lady’s,—the Countess Mélusine’s,— 
for the Hall.” 

“Oh, I don’t know, I’m sure, Anthony. But how she runs in your 
head! What is it to us how long she stays? She will very likely be 
too proud to notice us.” 

“ Anthony, I cannot understand you,” said Rachel, very sternly. She 
had kept her eyes fixed on her brother for some time; and Rachel, though 
narrow, was sharp. 

“Perhaps not, sister. Did you ever do so?” With which the young 
man flung himself out of the room, swinging the door after him in no 
very gentle fashion. 

“Anthony’s queer to-day,” said Nelly equably, as she threaded her 
needle. “ What is the matter, Rachel ?” 

“T cannot tell you,” said Rachel, straightening the disordered square 
with angry hands. “The letting of the Hall seems to have upset him 
somehow. I think that foreign woman has bewitched him.” 

“ Dear me!” said Nelly, laughing. “Well, that is odd now! Why, 
I have never thought of her twice. Men are queer folk, Rachel; not 
half so rational as women, after all.” 
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“Some are not, certainly,” said Rachel; meaning Anthony as the 
apex of the world’s pyramid of fools. 

After what was to Anthony a constrained and most wretched evening, 
but which seemed to Nelly just the same as all other evenings, and to 
Rachel neither more nor less filled with foolishness and the waywardness 
of life, the lawyer’s daughter, to her lover’s profound relief, prepared to 
go home. Never had he felt her presence so oppressive, nor her society 
so uninteresting; never had Rachel appeared harsher, less womanly, less 
admirable; never had he felt himself less suited to his companions, more 
lonely in heart, or more desirous of escape. He could think of nothing 
but that beautiful stranger who spoke to him so kindly in the wood, 
whose smile had made his life a glory, and whose friendship seemed as 
if it would be no unworthy foretaste of heaven. He could render no 
account to himself for the persistency of his thoughts. Youths of his 
age and temperament are rarely introspective, and for the most part con- 
tent themselves with feeling, without caring to examine; and Anthony 
gave himself up to the tide without seeking to fathom its depth or 
discern its outlet. Time enough for that, perhaps, when the wreck came. 

The weary night passed, and the dull morning broadened into day. 
But the hours seemed to Anthony to lag as they had never lagged 
before,—as if they were all halt and lame, staggering one step where 
formerly they ran two,—until he stood at the lodge-gate of the Hall. 
Had a magician passed through that ruined place? or how was it that 
the waste and desolation which had grown round the Hall in its seven 
years’ desertion had been removed with such marvellous speed? The 
tangled shrubbery was thinned and trimmed; the broad walks, which 
had grown green with moss and weeds, were newly gravelled, hard-rolled, 
smooth, and firm; the lawn was closely mown, and from rank coarse 
grass spangled with ox-eyes and the bitter hawkweed, had turned to 
moss close-grown and fragrant; the flower-beds had been cleared of 
their waste of nettles and groundsel, and now were gay with the choicest 
flowers ; while the house itself was changed in all but the mere outside 
lines,—trellis-work, paint and gilding, marble and paper and cement 
transforming its whole appearance, and creating a palace from a ruin. 
But the marvel of it all was the exceeding celerity with which the trans- 
formation had been accomplished, and the unostentatious manner in which 
it had been done. 

Anthony was bewildered ; and while looking about him, almost super- 
stitiously, “I have been expeditious, monsieur, have I not?” said that 
sweetest voice the world had ‘ever heard; and the Countess stood noise- 
lessly beside him. 

In her fresh morning dress, with the soft wind blowing her chestnut 
curls loosely over her face and giving a warmer tinge to her fair cheek, 
with her strange eyes, so full of hidden meanings, looking at him more 
kindly than woman’s eyes had ever looked before, her smiling mouth and 
graceful figure, she seemed more than mortal to the young country 
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tutor, accustomed only to the dull dowdyism of Nelly Blair and the 
rest of the “second set” in Stoneleigh. He scarcely knew what he 
answered. He blushed, hesitated, stammered, much as a young Greek 
shepherd might have done if a nymph or a goddess had suddenly revealed 
herself. And something never felt before rose up within him; the inner 
depth was for the first time struck, the living spring for the first time 
opened. The acquaintance was not twenty-four hours old, but already it 
had stolen from Anthony the sacred treasure of his life. 

How the time passed he never knew. He thought he had been about 
an hour, perhaps a couple of hours, at the Hall, when the sunset fell and 
the moon came out. He had spent, then, the whole afternoon and part of 
the evening in the gardens with the lady, and had taken his delight in such 
deep draughts that he had scarce been able to understand its flavour. 
But if Anthony had been unconscious of all save feeling, the Countess 
had done her appointed work with vigour and understanding ; aad long 
before parting-time had come had learnt the names, biographies, and 
rent-rolls of every family in the neighbourhood, their weak points and 
their strong ones, where they were most vulnerable and where they were 
intact. Anthony was too much absorbed to notice the greedy interest 
which she lent to this description ; too much fascinated by her grace and 
kindness to ask himself why she cared to know all these minutiz ot 
people she had never seen, or of what possible interest it could be to her 
that young Mr. Briggs had two thousand a year, and old Mr. Smith 
four; that the Hopgoods were the principal friends of the neighbour- 
hood; that the Joneses—retired Liverpool merchants—were said to play 
at ruinous stakes sometimes ; while Captain MacArthur was a professed 
gambler, and lived by the Baden tables. 

If Anthony had looked at his companion as he detailed this last bit 
of local gossip, he would have seen that she changed colour and slightly 
frowned, while something that might have been a naughty expletive, from 
the sound, rippled musically over her lips. But he paid no attention to 
this, nor to the inexplicable half-muttered exclamation, “ Ready made to 
my hand !” said in the sweetest and gentlest of voices, with the brightest 
of glances flung far over the landscape. 

The Countess laughed. “TI could tell you more than this, Monsieur 
Antoine,” she said pleasantly. “My friend M. le Baron von Gulden- 
stern has told me a pretty little nest of secrets—perhaps more than you 
know of here in your virtuous little valley.” 

And then Anthony was gracefully dismissed, the dinner-bell having 
rung: and midway in the broad walk a fair soft hand joined itself in 
with his, and the loveliest of hazel eyes looked with swimming gentle- 
ness upon him, as two small dewy lips parted, and a voice as sweet 
as a young bird’s expressed pretty thankfulness for the honour of this 
long visit, and many gracious hopes that it would be soon repeated, and 
that they, the speakers, joined now hand in hand, would become firm 
friends and great allies. Whereat the delicate palm gave an almost im- 
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perceptible pressure against his, and the dewy lips smiled a tenderer 
smile. 

“ For he is really very handsome, and his innocence is quite delicious,” 
she said, speaking to her maid, to whom she related the substance of this 
long day’s talk. 

“Well, and after?” said that individual, in French, seating herself 
familiarly by the Countess on the sofa. 

“Well!” answered the lady, yawning. “It is a good field, my 
dear, and a safe venture. And now to dinner; for, ol, I am so 


” 


hungry ! 


CuapTter III. 


Tue Countess Mélusine became the rage at Stoneleigh. Letters of 
most flattering introduction from the Baron Guldenstern, a Hanoverian 
nobleman of unquestionable standing, to the Hopgoods who were the 
leading people of the place, gave the pass-key into every house beside. 
For the Baron was a great friend of the Hopgoods, and one whose notice 
somewhat honoured them; so that any recommendation of his was sure 
of eager acknowledgment. But among all her adherents none worshiped 
her with so much singleness of heart—the infatuation of none struck so 
deep, or soared so high—as the young teacher’s. ‘To him she was a re- 
velation, a being from another world; it was adoration rather than love 
that he felt for her; and he could have died for her simple wilful plea- 
sure with as much rapture as other men would have lived for their own. 
And she—perhaps she pitied him; perhaps his innocence and ingenuous- 
ness touched her; perhaps even another feeling came in ;—be that as it 
may, she spared him. 

The great events of the present year at Stoneleigh were the balls and 
parties given by the Countess at Oakfell Hall. The wealthy Joneses and 
the superior Hopgoods both asserted they had never seen any thing equal to 
them in their way; and if aught had been wanting to confirm their ad- 
miration of their new neighbour, it would have been the faultlessness of her 
entertainments. They were subjects of conversation and imitation years 
after, when the whole thing had exploded and gone to the winds. To be 
sure the play was very deep, and the fair Countess was no coward in her 
laughing bets; to be sure, too, no one ever seemed to win, and the beauti- 
ful hostess her self always protested, most strenuously of all, how she had 
been victimised, complaining, in her fascinating accent, of the cruelty of 
her guests, and their inhospitality to a stranger and a foreigner. 

“Tt was very odd,” Mr. Jones used to say, when counting up the 
stakes, “very odd indeed who had got them all!” And Mr. Jones, as 
a retired Liverpool merchant, was pretty well up to gambling in all its 
aspects. 

Very odd, too, was it how often the best cards turned up at the right 
moment in the hand of the Countess; and how that pretty graceful way 
of shuffling of hers seemed to bring her good luck: “As, indeed, it 
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should, as a reward of its gracefulness,” said Mr. Briggs gallantly, 
though somewhat ruefully as well, as he disbursed his golden losses. 

The only person who at all held off from joining in this universal choir 
of homage was Captain MacArthur. Between him and the lady ex- 
isted a something—no one exactly knew what—but a certain mute dis- 
trust on his part, and a scarcely-veiled defiance on hers. He went less to 
Oakfell Hall than any one in the neighbourhood, and often he used to 
say, “I cannot think where I have seen the Countess before, but her face 
seems so very familiar to me.” Once he made the same remark to her; 
but she answered him so haughtily, so much as if the assertion were an 
offence, that Captain MacArthur thought it needfnl to apologise, and as- 
sure her he was mistaken. Still, there was nothing like open hostility 
between them ; and the frequenter of the Baden tables simply forbore to 
adulate her like the rest; he never spoke with positive disfavour. ; 

The most curious thing in her social tactics, however, was how she 
contrived to be secretly on better terms with half her society than came 
out in public bearing. Almost all the gentlemen in turn were admitted 
to private consultations in that delicious little boudoir hung with blue 
and silver, that “ gave off” from the drawing-room, as she phrased it ; 
but specially and most frequently might young Mr. Briggs and old 
Mr. Smith have been seen there by those of the curious who had cared 
to penetrate the secrets of the Hall. But no one knew of their long, 
earnest, gracious colloquies in the little boudoir of blue and silver; no one 
knew that even Mr. Hopgood spent many a half-morning closeted there, 
with the Countess in the freshest and most becoming of morning’ toilettes, 
and with the daintiest and most delicate of “slight refreshments” on the 
table beside them; no one knew that Mr. Jones, more than once, told 
the partner of his bosom a whole chapter of fibs to conceal the fact that 
he had passed hours at the Hall under a spell of blue and silver, and old 

;Rhenish wine in cut crystal goblets, and floating muslin, and chestnut- 
coloured curls, which for ever culminated in a tangible result it was better 
not to detail at length ;—no one knew all this, or what those téte-d-tétes 
meant, or whether it was ambition or intrigue, love, money, or politics, 
that animated the Countess Mélusine, and made her life the busy web of 
secrets it was. The most carefully-guarded secret of all was the ultimate 
purpose of this blue-and-silver boudoir off the drawing-room. 

More noticeable than her secret intimacies with the moneyed men of the 
district, because more open, was her daring patronage of young Anthony 
Carthew. She invited him to her revels, where the Hopgoods in their 
silks and flounces and severe local aristocracy, and the Joneses in their 
flighty haughtiness, were assembled as by right; and she bore down the 
opposition which would have swamped a less popular innovator. And her 
protégé did not disgrace her. With the tact of an inborn gentleman, he 
carried himself with quietness and dignity, not making himself conspicuous 
in any way, and even seizing something of the tone about him. And 
though it was all new to him, no one who saw him in those brilliant rooms, 
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modest, frank, and beautiful as became his youth, would have supposed 
that he was making his novitiate, and that all, even to the proper mode of 
address, was a new study to him. In one thing he was markedly distinct 
from the rest; he never played. The Countess forbade him the card- 
room, and he was too happy to obey any of her desires to infringe. He 
was the only one in the place who knew of those secret colloquies in the 
boudoir, and he used at times to be vaguely fearful, mutely uneasy, as a 
faithful hound might have been ; jealous of his mistress, but jealous for love 
not self-seeking. But the Countess never neglected him. On the con- 
trary, she petted him openly in her réunions, as she called them, made much 
of him, and kept him always about her, praising his manners, his face, his 
talents, to every one around, and raising him, by the might of her popu- 
larity, to such an unheard-of equality as to win recognition even from the 
Hopgoods themselves. Six months before he would as soon have ex- 
pected a bow or a “ hand-shake” from the Head of the Empire himself. 
But the day-time gave Anthony his dearest pleasures, more so than even 
those brilliant vivid evenings. He was rarely twenty-four hours away 
from the Hall, excepting when the boudoir was tenanted by a rival. 
Whole days would pass like minutes, while he wandered in the garden by 
the side of the Countess, whose varied knowledge and sparkling wit en- 
thralled him quite as much as her beauty or her gracious kindness. 

In the mean time what did Nelly Blair, and what the austere Rachel? 
They held themselves aloof from the popular current, and predicted all 
sorts of shameful couchings to the popular blindness. Nelly at last 
began to see that Anthony’s life was centred in the Hall, and that he 
had become indifferent to her even to neglect. Rachel had long seen as 
much; and she fumed and raged, and even wept for spite, as unheeded 
as if she had been but the boisterous wind or the angry rain lashing the 
distant fells. 

Nelly took it much more quietly. She would listen placidly to Rachel's 
fierce wrath, and, when she had ended, would give a light sigh, and say, 
“Oh, he’ll come round, Rachel! He is very young, you know; and I 
always thought him rather foolish; but he’ll come round in time. Let’s 
wait and see, and not trouble ourselves too much about him, Rachel.” 


Cuapter IV. 


One day Anthony was at the Hall as usual, in the blue-and-silver 
boudoir. The Countess had never looked more beautiful than she did to- 
day, and never been more charming; her manners had a warmer shade 
than usual, and were more familiarly caressing ; and, for the first time, she 
spoke of her private affairs. Hitherto she had only alluded incidentally to 
herself, as the daughter of a prince with a barrow-load of consonants, and 
a name unpronounceable by any but a compatriot ; or as the widow of The 
Count. She never gave his name, though the German Baron had written 
it in his letter of introduction, but so ill, that whether it were Russian or 
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Roumaic no one on this side Babel could tell. For the rest, she was the 
Countess Mélusine. From speaking of her parentage and condition, touch- 
ing feelingly on the various troubles she had undergone, and letting her 
sweet eyes, beaded with heavy tears, rest lovingly on Anthony’s eager face 
as she spoke of death and disappointment, and the fresh heart’s early 
sorrows, she glided by easy transition into the more worldly matters of 
money and expense. Lightly and without complaint, laughing in her 
natural bird-like manner, she confessed to a tiresome momentary embar- 
rassment, and to her need for a paltry three hundred pounds—just for a 
few days; certainly not longer than a week; merely to pay an insolent 
tradesman who would not wait her convenience. And then she appealed 
to her cher Monsieur Antoine to tell her,—she so ignorant of English 
business,—how she could raise that three hundred pounds; for see! 
touching her bracelets and pointing to her furniture—what grand security 
she had to offer; and jewels and plate, she had often heard men say, 
were only consolidated bank-notes. And again she laughed; but her 
cheeks were paler than before, and her dark-brown eyes were troubled. 

Anthony’s whole fortune was just one compact three hundred pounds, 
—his, though his sister dealt with it as her own, even sometimes, when 
irreflectively irate, threatening to leave it away to strangers. Simple 
boy! he had told this to the Countess the very first visit he had paid 
her; but he had forgotten now ; and her request came as an unhoped- 
for opportunity to be of service. Eager, proud, glad, he spoke to her of this 
sum, which to him seemed, as indeed it was, a fortune. ‘ And would she 
not honour him by taking it? She might repay it at her leisure, for he 
could scarcely hope that she would honour him so far as to accept his 
little offering as a gift. Yet he would be so glad, so proud, to offer it. 
Would she not, then, render his whole life blessed with the remembrance 
that once he had been enabled to spare her half an hour’s embarrassment ? 
Would she not prove the sincerity of her friendship for him, and test 
the loyalty of his devotion, by suffering him to aid her? Oh, would she 
not grant him this, when, if need be, he would aid her with his life?” 

Powerfully moved, but respectful as ever, he took her pliant hand 
and pressed it between his own, all his honest love in his eyes and 
quivering like sunlight over his face. The lady’s eyes flashed with a 
painful half-frightened glance; she looked fearfully at the door, then 
bent forward with a caressing movement, as if to thank him. And then 
a longing loving look veiled that painful glance; her cheek flushed, her 
lip quivered, and tears gathered up into her eyes; she laid her hand on 
the boy’s forehead, and, with a voice full of genuine tenderness, said 
sadly, “ No, no, my poor child, not you !” 

“ Maudite béte!” growled Justine, the maid, watching the scene 
through the keyhole. “ She shall pay for this !” 

That touch sealed Anthony’s fate. He flung himself at her feet ; he 
did not know what he said, scarcely what he felt; he only knew that the 
barrier was broken down, and that the love which had hidden deep in his 
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heart, scarcely daring to confess itself in the silence of his own thoughts, 
now leapt forth into the life of words. 

The Countess Mélusine was used to hear men talk of love, but this 
was something different to her uses. She listened gently, tenderly, and 
tears more than once fell from her eyes. Then stooping forward, so that 
her scented hair fell lightly over the young face upturned to hers, she 
put her arms with a gesture of almost maternal tenderness round his 
neck, and kissing his forehead, said softly, “My child, my poor boy, 
you know not what you ask !—you know not whom you love! I hada 
little dream of escape, Antoine,” she whispered; “but that—” 


“ Madame est servie,” said Justine, entering abruptly. 

That night a ruffianly-looking man drove up to the Hall-door. 

“The game is up, my lady !” he said insolently, sweeping up some 
of the more portable valuables. ‘They will be here to-morrow morning. 
Come, you have no time to wait. Get together all of your best; the 
rest must go. Sapristi/ what is she at now?” he cried, as the Coun- 
tess stood pale and as if stunned. “ Come, come, madame, none of 
those airs, if you please! Bustle about, and help Justine there; and 
if I find that you have not played your part well, you know what you 
have to expect. How now! Justine! Justine! quick! the fool has 
fainted !” 

Before the morning the Hall was deserted ; noiselessly, and without 
disturbing the English servants, the three accomplices withdrew ; and by 
the time the noonday sun brightened over Stoneleigh, a couple of de- 
tectives held Oakfell, and every soul in the place knew the story. 

“Tricked, by Jove!” cried old Mr. Smith ; “and my three thousand.” — 

“And mine!” swore young Mr. Briggs, with a large percentage of 
expletives. 

The Hopgoods said very little. It never came out publicly whether 
they and the Joneses had been swindled or no, or, if they had, to what 
extent. Only Mrs. Hopgood complained to her daughters, some months 
after, that their dear papa had grown very close lately, very, and that 
she was afraid he had met with heavy losses unknown to her; and Mr. 
Jones rode over to the County Bank the morning after the explosion, and 
spoke privately tothe manager. The Hopgoods wrote to Baron Gulden- 
stern to learn more of his fascinating friend and protégée ; but, as soon as 
the post could bring it, they got an answer, saying, that he knew 
nothing whatever of any Countess Mélusine, wife or widow, and certainly 
gave no letter of introduction to such a person for his good friends the 
Hopgoods, or any one else; but, he added, about four years ago he, as 
well as all Baden, had been victimised by a certain beautiful Madame la 
Baronne Mélusine and her sister Justine, who acted as her maid, both of 
whom belonged to one of the cleverest and best-organised bands of 
swindlers in France or Germany. And perhaps his good friends the 
Hopgoods had been visited by these worthy people, who unfortunately 
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had got into his confidence and purse; when, if so, adieu to all hope of 


reclamation of Britannic gold! 


That letter was the Hopgoods’ writ of exculpation. By it they 
obtained public forgiveness for their tremendous mistake in having stood 
sponsors for an impostor to the choice society of Stoneleigh, and public 
sympathy for their supposed victimisation completed their whitewashing. 

“Then she did cheat at cards, after all!” cried Mr. Jones. “I had my 
suspicions all along; but who would have listened to them? Indeed, 
how could I have tested them? She was deep and beautiful enough to 
have cheated the ahem! She was, though, the little baggage!” with 
indignant reminiscences of the blue-and-silver boudoir, and of the heaps of 
lies piled up on his innocent wife’s brain. 

“ And that’s why she always fought so shy of me,” laughed Captain 
MacArthur. “Isaw her once or twice, under the title of Madame la 
Baronne, at Baden. She was just beginning her career when I was 
leaving. Lord, lord, what fools we have all been !” 

That evening a more painful rumour ran through Stoneleigh. It was 
said that young Anthony Carthew had destroyed himself: some said 
poisoned, others that he had hung himself, and others detailed a cir- 
cumstantial account of how he had blown out his brains. But all agreed 
that he was lying dead in the boudoir at Oakfell Hall. And, too surely, 
there he lay, pale, beautiful, and lifeless, on the very spot where only 
yesterday he had passed through the courts of paradise, A letter in 
Italian, praying for forgiveness and ending with “Jo ¢ amo,” a lock of 
shining chestnut hair, and a faded bouquet, were in his hand; and on the 
sofa, beside the torn envelope of a packet, lay a valuable diamond ring. 
The Countess, before they left the house, found means to make up this 
packet, which she threw, unobserved, into the little garden before 
Anthony's house as they passed it in the gray dawning. ‘The ring was 
the most valuable piece of property she had, and its loss entailed on her 
both insult and ill-treatment. 

An inquest was held, but neither poison nor mark of violence was 
discovered ; a ruptured vessel in the heart sufficiently accounted for the 
death. Perhaps it was as well. The sun had set for the poor boy for 
ever: what joy would he have had through a long unending night? 

As the funeral passed the house of Lawyer Blair, Nelly, in her new 
mourning, looking up from making apply-jelly, wiped her eyes and said, 
sobbing, “ Poor Anthony! poor fellow! he was very handsome and clever, 
and all that; but see how foolish! Poor Anthony! Iam sure I loved 
him as much as I could; he need not have gone after a foreign swindler 
like that! Oh, Sarah, Sarah!” in a tone of anguish, “what are you 
doing? Don’t you know apple-jelly burns if you don’t keep on stirring 
it, and you with the spoon out, gaping like that! Come, give it to me, 
do, and go and set the tea.” 





* 
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On the Causes of Railway Accidents. 





Ir is a trite but still a very true remark, that the danger to human life 
resulting from railway travelling is less than that which arises from any 
other mode of locomotion. Yet, true as it is that in railway journeys 
security is the rule and danger the exception, the records of the various 
accidents which have happened from time to time, and the examination 
of the causes which have led to their occurrence, are quite sufficient to 
show that as yet the railway traffic of this country is not conducted with 
the highest attainable degree of safety, and that the causes of accident 
within human control have not been reduced to the minimum which 
the public have a right to demand at the hands of railway managers. 
A recent and very dreadful accident on the London and North-Western 
Railway may fairly be adduced in support of this statement; and ad- 
vantage may be taken of the present time, which has been so prolific in 
similar disasters, to call attention to the more usual causes of railway 
accidents, and to point out some of the modes which have been adopted, 
and some of the expedients which have been suggested, in order to guard 
against their occurrence. 

But, first of all, it must be borne in mind that, except when loss of 
life results from a railway accident, in which case a coroner’s inquest is 
held, there is no provision for inquiry into its causes. In fact, when the 
opening of a railway has been sanctioned by the officers appointed to 
examine whether the requirements of the Board of Trade have been car- 
ried out in its construction, the railway passes entirely under the control 
of its directors and their representatives; and when an accident occurs, 
whether attended or not with the loss of human life, it is within the 
power of the railway authorities to decline an investigation before the 
officers of the Board of Trade, and it is only due to their courtesy 
that such refusals are rare, if not unknown. Practically, the only 
direct check against the occurrence of railway accidents is the claim 
for compensation which those injured, or the representatives of those 
killed, may prosecute under Lord Campbell's Act against the railway 
authorities; and although the practice of juries has been to assess 
large, if not excessive, damages in all cases of judicial investigation, 
experience shows that the dread of considerable monetary loss is by no 
means sufficient to induce railway managers to remove causes of danger 
which may have been proved to exist by the circumstances attending a 
particular accident. Of late years railway directors have shown a general 
readiness to consider recommendations emanating from the inspectors of 
the Board of Trade; but there is still an utter absence of personal re- 
sponsibility as'regards the leading officials of railway companies, even in 
despite of the suggestions of the Select Committee of 1853, that those in 
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whom the management of railways is vested should not be allowed to 
go scathless, whatever be their quota of blame in respect of any railway 
calamity. 

Theoretically, we may classify all railway accidents under two heads, 
to which I may assign the names ‘preventible’ and ‘non-preventible.’ By 
the latter term I mean such as arise from causes quite beyond human 
control, and which are to all intents and purposes purely accidental.* 
Of this class, an instance, or rather perhaps a near approximation to an 
instance, is presented in the lamentable accident which happened to a 
fast train at Tottenham, on the Eastern Counties Railway, some twelve 
months ago. On this occasion the tyre of one of the engine-wheels broke, 
the engine and several of the carriages were almost immediately forced off 
the rails, and the list of sufferers amounted to a total of sixteen persons 
killed or injured. From the conflicting evidence given on the consequent 
coroner’s inquiry, and from the report presented to the Board of Trade by 
Captain Tyler, R.E., a railway inspector of great experience, I believe 
the fair inferences to be, that due and proper attention had been bestowed 
upon the rolling stock engaged in this unfortunate journey, and that the 
breaking of the tyre arose from a defect in the metal of which it was 
composed, beyond the possibility of discovery except by actual fracture. 
The state of the permanent way at and near the scene ofthe accident 
did not, as Captain Tyler affirms, in any way contribute by defect to the 
production of the accident; and the main censure to which he asserts 
that the railway company were liable is, that they were unable to state 
from whom the tyre was purchased, or by whom it had been welded. 
“Tf,” says Captain Tyler, “the company had been able to show in this 
instance that they had used every proper precaution to obtain a good 
tyre with a sound weld, then they would in my opinion go far to relieve 
themselves from responsibility in regard to the accident.” Now, as it 
appears that the engine which failed had been put into a state of 
thorough repair only five months before the accident, at which time the 
wheels had been “turned up” without exhibiting any external evidence 
of defect ; and further, as the engine had run more than 10,000 miles 
after having been repaired without showing any signs of weakness, 
although subjected to frequent examination during its use,—it seems to 
me that the railway company and the engine-driver were both justified 
in trusting to its strength. It was not shown, certainly, that the tyre 
was'of the best possible construction, or that break-power was supplied 
to the injured train sufficient for the emergency which arose; but still 
the general circumstances of the case are such as warrant the use of this 
particular accident as an approximate example of a non-preventible 
calamity. It is, however, with practically preventible accidents that I 





* This paper was written prior to the occurrence of several accidents which have 
been mainly caused by the action of frost upon rolling stock and permanent way. 
If I could have referred to such accidents, I should have regarded them as excep- 
tional, and classed them under the head of non-preventible. 
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have to do in this paper; and little more need be said in reference to the 
former class. 

The first and most important condition, in order that railway travelling 
may be rendered as approximately safe as possible, is that the nearest 
possible approach to perfection should be attained and preserved in the 
permanent way. This is essentially necessary since the speed of trains 
became increased, and since the development of commercial traffic has 
led to the employment of heavier locomotives, and the more frequent 
passage of trains over our various lines of railway. It is a condition 
difficult of attainment, not only from the necessity of adapting the form 
and weight of the rails to the very complex and varying services which 
they may be called on to perform, but also because, from the very nature 
of the case, a railway cannot be constructed with equally good curves 
and gradients throughout its entire length. Therefore, even supposing 
the mere joints and rails to be equally trustworthy at every place, the 
roadway may, and necessarily does, admit of various degrees of excellence 
according to the physical character of the country through which it passes. 
Hence it arises that a velocity of travelling which would be perfectly safe 
over one portion of a line may be very dangerous over another. But it 
may generally be assumed that time-tables are arranged with due refe- 
rence to the demands of public safety; and it may be taken for granted 
that, except when engine-drivers disobey orders, or attempt to make up for 
lost time at unsuitable and unsafe places, the permanent way is every where 
sufficient for local maxima of speeds, and perfect within those maxima for 
all practical purposes. Very few railway accidents arise nowadays from 
defects in the roadway. Some years ago, Captain Huish, a railway man- 
ager of long experience, stated his belief that “fewer accidents to life and 
property arise from the road than from any other cause; and were casu- 
alties confined to those attributable to the way, the annals of railway 
accidents would he scanty in the extreme.” But the freedom from acci- 
dents of this class should be taken rather as evidence of the safe support 
afforded to locomotives and carriages in rapid motion by two parallel lines 
of iron, than as proof that the best possible form and weight of rails for 
the services required have been ascertained, or that the best possible 
modes of supporting them and of rendering them continuous have been 
arrived at. And without referring here to the increased dangers of col- 
lision introduced by carrying on passenger and commercial traffic over 
the same roadway, it may, I think, be stated that the requirements of the 
two services are different,.and might be advantageously met, whenever 
practicable, by the establishment of separate roadways for the conveyance 
of goods and passengers.* 

Assuming, however, that, with the incessant care and vigilance be- 
stowed upon the roadway, and with the generally-adopted expedient of 





* This suggestion was made some fifteen years ago by Mr. W. Bridges Adams, 
but I have not been able to refer to the essay by that gentleman in which it was 
first thrown out. 
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“ fishing” the rails, the permanent way is practically perfect within maxima 
of speed-limits proper to each portion of our railway system, and varying 
from place to place, it must next be remembered that railway traffic can- 
not be carried on without an immense number of subsidiary sidings. 
At every one of such sidings “points and crossings” are required for 
the transference of carriages from one line of rails to another, many of 
the points being self-acting, and many under the charge of railway ser- 
vants. All such breaks in the continuity of a line necessarily add to the 
danger of travelling upon it; and it is matter of surprise that so few 
accidents occur in the vicinity of railway stations, where so many addi- 
tional inducing causes are introduced. ‘The number of necessary cross- 
ings is of course largely increased in consequence of the passenger and 
goods traffic being carried on over the same general lines of rails; and 
thus we have an argument in favour of establishing separate roadways 
for the two classes of work, so that breaches of continuity may be re- 
duced in number as far as practicable. Farther, as signals are required 
in the vicinity of all crossings, the manager of a railway is obliged by 
each breach of continuity in the main line to place the safety of all pass- 
ing trains under the charge of an official, from whose forgetfulness or 
neglect fatal consequences may at any moment ensue. This is a defect 
of which it seems impossible to get rid. Nor can the danger be met by 
the employment of self-acting switches, for these require constant care 
and vigilance in order that they may be retained in good order; and 
experience shows that it is very difficult to have them properly attended to. 

Admitting, then, that we have to deal with a system of permanent 
way, which, from its very nature and complexity, cannot be rendered 
quite free from defect, we may proceed to consider the leading causes of 
accident in our railway service. With the locomotive itself there is but 
little ground for apprehension, but generally when locomotive boilers do 
burst, it is found that prior to rupture the metal on which reliance was 
placed had become largely corroded. 

It rarely happens that an accident and its results can be traced to a 
single cause ; and it will be more convenient, therefore, to avoid discus- 
sion of particular calamities, and to arrange under general heads the 
causes of accidents as exhibited in detail in the tables annually published 
under the authority of the Board of Trade. These may be divided as 
follows : 

I. Causes attributable to the works and material for working the lines. 

II. Causes attributable to the system of working. 

There is, of course, considerable difficulty in referring separately to 
these two general classes. As to the first, it includes all defects in per- 
manent way, locomotives, signals, break-power, and the like ; whilst the 
second comprises all causes of danger arising from negligence of officials, 
disobedience of orders, deficient rules, mistakes in working signals, care- 
lessness at crossing-points, and so on. And it is evident that, as regards 
some of such bars against perfect security, those which ought to be con- 
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sidered under the first class may coexist with others coming properly under 
the second. ‘Thus, from one point of view, deficiency of break-power is a 
defect in material ; from another it is a defect of management ; and so of the 
use of a self-acting point in a position more suitable for a servant’s attend- 
ance, and vice versd. So, again, an engine may run off the line in conse- 
quence of defects in the permanent way, or from the want of flanges to its 
driving-wheels, or because its centre of gravity is placed in an improper 
position for the work intended to be performed by it; and, on the other 
hand, it may leave the rails from carelessness on the part of its driver in 
permitting it to run at too high speed round a sharp curve or down a 
steep gradient. In fact, the causes of railway accidents are so various and 
so complex, that in trying to describe the more prominent ones, a confusion 
of topics is almost unavoidable. 

Many of the recorded accidents have arisen in consequence of defects 
in the signals employed. It would be exceedingly desirable, and is cer- 
tainly not impracticable, that a uniform signal system should be intro- 
duced. For of late years it has become very general to seek what are 
called “running powers” over one or more lines, in the bills for the 
construction of new railways, which are discussed before committees 
of the Houses of Parliament; and wherever such “running powers” 
are granted, it would seem to follow that the same signals should be 
adopted wherever the same drivers may be called on to take their 
trains. Again, it has been usual on many lines to allow the drivers of 
engines to neglect, to some extent, the indications of signals ; and punish- 
ment has only been consequent on such disobedience of orders when acci- 
dents of greater or less seriousness have been its result. As regards the 
signals employed, it would be very desirable to have a simple and uniform 
code of laws drawn up, from the provisions of which no departure should 
under any circumstances be allowed. From the course which legislation 
on railway questions has all along taken in this country, it would be almost 
impossible to force uniformity by legislative enactment; but as the various 
companies have agreed amongst themselves to a uniform standard of 
height of buffers employed for passenger carriages, so that traffic may be 
readily and safely interchanged, it is not impossible that they may come 
to some uniform system in regard to other portions of railway manage- 
ment. 

No cause of accident has been so frequently pointed out by the inspect- 
ing officers of the Board of Trade as deficiency of break-power, especially 
in the case of fast trains. Scarcely a collision occurs in the complex 
causes of which deficient breaks do not enter as an important element; 
and whenever an accident befalls a heavily-laden excursion-train, it is 
usually found, on investigation, that insufficiency of break-power goes far 
to account for what may be a simple accident, but is far more frequently 
a frightful calamity. And in the rarer cases of trains running off the 
rails, or engines suddenly giving way, the same want generally adds 
largely to the inherent danger of the simple misfortune. The want 
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of uniformity in working, to which I have already referred, and the 
necessity of using carriages belonging to different companies,—a neces- 
sity which frequently arises at junctions and on long journeys,—both 
stand in the way of the employment of continuous breaks, such as 
have been invented by Newall and Fay; but it would be at least pos- 
sible to adapt to every engine an extra break-apparatus, to be used only 
in case of emergency, and to be under the control of the engine-driver, as 
being the person likely to see danger first. Such apparatus has been em- 
ployed by the locomotive superintendent of the London and North- 
Western Railway on some of the engines of which he has charge, and at 
a cost which places it within the means of much less wealthy and much 
less powerful railway corporations. 

Of the railway inspectors connected with the Board of Trade, none has 
devoted greater attention to the question of breaks than Colonel Yolland, 
and no one has more frequently pointed out the necessity of improvement in 
this particular, especially as an additional safeguard against collisions be- 
tween goods and passenger trains. A few years ago he made some ex- 
periments on several patented methods for placing increased break-power 
under the control of railway guards, in the course of which he was led to 
observe a fact of very considerable importance. He was experimenting 
with a long and heavy train on some of the steep gradients of the East 
Lancashire Railway ; and, whilst so engaged, he directed his engine-driver 
to signal by whistling when he wished the guard at the end of the train to 
apply his break. Once during his experiments he found that the guard did 
not apply his break when the signal was given, though the whistle was 
sounded for half a minute. There was no wind blowing at the time, and 
the day was favourable for experiments; yet the guard, at a distance of 
only twelve carriages from the engine, did not hear the signal to apply his 
break. Nor, as Colonel Yolland afterwards found, was this an altogether 
unusual occurrence, Mr. Fay having previously observed instances of simi- 
lar inability to hear the whistle under equally favourable conditions. From 
this fact, Colonel Yolland was led to infer the great desirability of render- 
ing the driver independent, at least partially, of assistance from the guard; 
and, in a report addressed by him to Captain Galton, he urges very strongly 
that break-apparatus should be to some extent self-acting and capable of 
immediate application, either by the guard or the driver, as circumstances 
may require. The necessity of instantaneous break-application may be 
seen at once, from the consideration that a train moving at the rate of 50 
miles an hour passes over 24 yards in each second ; and any loss of time 
arising from the guard not hearing the driver’s whistle of course adds to 
the danger of an impending collision by waste, so to speak, of the safe 
space within which the advancing train should be brought to rest. Again, 
if a train be supplied with improved breaks, which are not self-acting to 
any extent, the engine-driver must trust to the guard’s hearing his signal ; 
and he will regulate his speed according to his confidence in the efficiency 
of the whole break-power attached to the train. ‘Thus a new and totally 
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different element of danger will be introduced ; and additional break-power 
might add to rather than diminish the chance of accidents. 

In several ways, therefore, the introduction of new break-systems pre- 
sents difficulties and matters for consideration. If passenger carriages 
were built on any uniform system, or to any uniform plan, continuous 
breaks might readily be introduced every where, instead of being em- 
ployed as now only to increase the safety of district traffic. Possibly the 
necessary uniformity may be eventually obtained by agreement between 
the various railway companies; but whether or not, the experience ot 
our railway inspectors points to the necessity of increased break-power 
being ready at all times to meet unexpected emergencies; and although 
legislation for probabilities and possibilities which may never arise is not 
a favourite employment with Englishmen, there are cases, and railway 
travelling is one of them, in which issues of life and death warrant and 
demand preparation against the remotest contingency. 

There is much difference of opinion amongst those most competent to 
speak on the subject as to whether the speed of railway travelling should 
be limited by legislative enactment. For example, it is contended, on the 
one hand, that what, speaking generally, is a safe speed nowadays—that 
is to say, an ordinary maximum under favourable circumstances of about 
fifty miles an hour—would have been highly dangerous a few years ago; 
that hence the non-existence of restrictive enactments in regard to speed 
has been followed by improvements in rolling stock and permanent way, 
which have rendered it as safe to travel at the rate of fifty miles an hour 
now as it formerly was to travel at the rate of thirty; that there is no rea- 
son for believing that the limit of improvement has been attained, and 
therefore no ground for supposing that we have already reached the safe 
speed-maximum; and that, for these and other reasons, legislative restric- 
tions are undesirable and unnecessary, inasmuch as they tend, or may 
tend, to prevent the utmost practicable development and improvement of 
the railway system. On the other hand, it is urged that we have already 
attained a velocity for travelling sufficient for all practical requirements ; 
that from the non-existence of restrictive laws railway companies may 
mrange their time-bills so that punctuality can only be observed by 
advantage being taken of falling gradients, in order to make up for time 
consumed on less favourable portions of the way; and that engine-drivers, 
from a desire to observe punctuality in their times of arrival, may drive 
too rapidly for safety over sharp curves and dangerous places of the 
roadway. So far as I can judge from the conflicting evidence which 
T have read on this subject, I am inclined to believe that legislation on 
the matter of speed, and, in fact, on the details of railway management 
generally, had better be avoided, especially if greater responsibility were 
attached to leading officials in all cases of accident. Railway directors 
and managers may naturally be expected to consider the requirements of 
the public; and the approximate uniformity observable in the velocity 
of express trains, to whatever company they belong, is fair evidence that 
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the railway interest is acquainted with the requirements of business men, 
and ready to meet them on tolerably uniform terms. The danger to be 
apprehended from over-speeds only requires that the maximum for safety 
should be ascertained from time to time, and that engine-drivers exceed- 
ing that maximum should be severely punished. Direct legislation in 
regard to railways is almost impossible now, because of the character 
of independent commercial speculations with which they have been so 
long invested in this country. But even if this were not the case, I 
should regret to see any restrictive enactment introduced in respect to 
the speed of travelling ; for not only might it lead to a cessation of im- 
provement in locomotives and railway material generally, but it might 
even induce less care and vigilance in the preservation and repair of 
existing roadways, and so increase the dangers of railway travelling. 
Further, the speed of a train must be determined by other considera- 
tions besides the paramount one of public safety, and the maximum 
which safety may sanction at any time may be purchased at an expense 
for wear and tear of machinery sufficient to prevent a wise railway 
executive. from establishing it in their traffic arrangements. Hence, 
as the question may be viewed in a commercial aspect, and would 
probably be always considered in that light by those who have to deal 
with it, I believe it would require stronger reasons than have yet been 
shown to warrant its settlement by a final and uncontrollable authority. 

By the public it is generally believed that punctuality is one great 
element of safety in railway travelling; and, on the whole, the expressed 
opinions of competent authorities are in favour of this view. True, rail- 
way managers have stated before committees of the House of Commons 
that they have never known an accident caused solely by want of punc- 
tuality ; and it has even been asserted that, on a thoroughly well-managed 
railway, an exceptional train ought to be quite as safe as one regularly 
timed in the railway-bills. But this last statement was made with the pro- 
visoes, that the men employed should be perfectly trustworthy, and that 
the signals should be in perfect order every where along the line. Now as 
there is no absolute certainty of either condition being found permanently 
on any railway, it may be questioned whether such an expression of con- 
fidence in the perfection of the railway system is not somewhat unwise. 
It is very certain that during the Great Exhibition year a very large 
number of excursion-trains were conducted over the London and North- 
Western system with perfect safety, and without the slightest interference 
with the regular business of the line; and it is equally certain that many 
of these excursion-trains were exceptional, and not governed at all by 
theoretical time-bills. 

If it be assumed—and, on the whole, evidence is in favour of the 
assumption—that want of punctuality is often one element of the 
many that may constitute the cause of an accident, it would seem de- 
sirable that some means should be devised for compelling railway mana- 
gers to keep to the times advertised in their regular bills. In this, 
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as in all details of railway management, direct legislation would hardly 
answer. But it might be well that any passenger feeling himself 
aggrieved by the occurrence of delay, should have some cheap and 
ready method of obtaining compensation from the company giving him 
cause of complaint. Indirect restriction of some such kind, and, added 
to that, increase of responsibility as regards the leading members of 
railway executives, might fairly be expected to produce greater regu- 
larity in train service. As already observed, railway companies are 
commercial corporations; and if monetary penalties for breaches of their 
engagements could be readily enforced, they are the most natural, and 
probably would be the most effective, means of inducing provision against 
occurrences requiring their infliction. And if the principle be introduced 
generally, that there shall be a minimum of space between every train 
and its successor on the same line of rails,—a principle already esta- 
blished and carried out on many lines by help of the electric telegraph, 
and found most conducive to public safety,—the cumulative penalties 
that might arise ina single day out of one instance of want of punc- 
tuality, would be large enough in amount to induce the managers of the 
line to take every precaution against the risk of incurring them. 

Speed, as an element of danger, has been already mentioned; only, 
however, with reference to the question of the safety of travelling at 
high velocities on permanent way of average excellence. But independent 
of the abstract requirements that the mere act of moving very rapidly 
shall not be dangerous, there are necessary conditions for high velo- 
cities which cannot at all times be secured in our railway service. 
Wherever fast and slow passenger and heavy merchandise trains are 
obliged to be in simultaneous motion over various portions of the same 
line, it is evident that very high speeds, coupled with defective break- 
power, may be most important indirect causes of collision; and it is 
probable that collisions will often take place under such circumstances, 
unless the signal-regulations be very perfect, and the officials employed 
very reliable and very obedient to the regulations of the company. As 
railway service is carried out in this country, it is impossible to render 
the various species of trains independent of each other in time. Thus 
it is out of the question to lay down the rule that passengers shall be 
carried along any railway only by day, or between the hours A in the 
morning and B at night; and that goods traffic shall cease while pas- 
senger-trains are occupying the line. If the establishment of separate 
lines of rails for the two general descriptions of service required were 
likely to prove commercially successful, it is tolerably certain that col- 
lisions would be thereby largely reduced in number. The conveyance of 
goods has become so important a branch of railway work, especially over 
the railway arteries of the kingdom, that the principle of separation, 
already partially introduced, may very probably be carried out to a large 
extent by the more powerful railway corporations. Meantime, however, 
there is no reason why greater safety should not be attained in the work- 
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ing of our railways as they are. On portions of the London and North- 
Western Railway, on parts of the Great Northern, and elsewhere, a sys- 
tem of telegraphic signal-service has been established, which largely 
diminishes the chance of collision, by’ rendering it practicable to preserve 
a minimum distance between each train, of whatever class, and its imme- 
diate successor. Where the system in question has been introduced, 
signal-boxes have been established at distances of three miles or there- 
abouts from each other; in some cases at the regular traffic, in others 
at special, stations. The wires by which these stations are connected are 
used solely for transmitting messages connected with train progress and 
management. When a train passes one of them, it is the duty of the 
man in charge to telegraph to the adjacent stations on either side of him, 
and thus these special officials are supplied with the information most 
necessary to the safe progress of the succeeding train or trains. With a 
system of this kind properly carried out, and with strict orders enforced 
that two trains shall never be in motion on the same section of the rail- 
way at the same time, collision would be rendered almost impossible ; 
and, in fact, without some such plan,.it wotfld be very difficult to carry 
on the traffic of a great railway with any approach to safety. As Captain 
Huish has observed, the assistance of the telegraph came in just as the 
demands on the railway system were beginning to outgrow its existing 
machinery for security, and extended its capacity in a remarkable degree, 
—to what extent may be inferred from the example already given of the 
exceptional excursion traffic carried on on the London and North-Western 
Railway during the Great Exhibition year. And though there is an 
element of danger introduced by the employment of so many additionul 
servants, and by the requirement of incessant vigilance on the part of 
each, it has been found that the system I have briefly described has been 
attended with the best possible results. Its value in case of fogs and 
atmospheric irregularities can hardly be estimated; and even should 
electric disturbances render it useless, as may happen, the traffic of a 
busy railway would be none the less safely carried on because of the 
services of so many extra hands being available to carry out other pre- 
cautions, under the guidance of leading railway efficials. 

Occasionally a carriage has taken fire, or a wheel or an axle has 
given way, or a coupling-chain has broken, without attracting the notice 
of either the guard or the driver. Hence it has been suggested that some 
means should be provided for enabling passengers to communicate with 
the guards during the progress of the train, so that ignorance of such 
sudden and exceptional dangers might be rendered impossible. It is very 
difficult to conceive its occurrence; so difficult, indeed, that to legislate for 
its prevention would seem like making provision against a very distant 
contingency. Men of experience have always set their face against the 
establishment of means of communication between passengers and guards, 
on the belief that timid people would endeavour to have trains stopped on 
the most groundless pretences, and that guards, declining to accede to 
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their requests, might be placed in very unpleasant positions. These are 
hardly sufficient reasons for refusing to introduce an improvement which 
might be valuable in cases of emergency. As regards the establish- 
ment of a means of communication between the driver and the guard at 
the rear of the train, there can be but little doubt as to the insufficiency 
of the present signalling-by-whistle system; and any certain method for 
rendering the necessity of stopping a train known to each of the persons 
intrusted with breaks for the purpose, would no doubt add to the safety 
of the public. Effective plans to secure this end have been already de- 
vised ; but owing to the want of uniformity in carriages, and to the dread 
of inconvenience being caused by delays at various stations to adjust the 
necessary apparatus, and especially at junctions where transferences of 
traffic take place, they have only been adopted in local and district railway 
service. Possibly some scheme, simple and expeditious enough for general 
use, may yet be devised. But, meantime, the railway system may be 
worked with general security, even in the absence of such means of com- 
munication ; and its absence from the railway trains of Great Britain may 
be regarded as a minor, théugh by no means unimportant, defect of our 
system. 

It is hardly necessary to allude to the various minor and exceptional 
causes of accident, such as the placing of wilful obstructions on railways, 
wilful interference with signals, straying of animals on badly-fenced lines, 
distortion of gauge by slipping of embankments, and the like. Accidents 
may be occasionally traced to all such causes ; and with regard to the first, 

-it may be observed that wilful attempts to cause accident are much more 
frequent than they ought to be and are commonly supposed to be. But, 
being exceptional, such causes must be dealt with as they occur; they do 
not appreciably affect the security of the general system. Again, acci- 
dents occasionally arise in consequence of disobedience of orders, or rather 
because rules are sometimes framed without sufficient care being taken 
to render them precise and definite ; or because codes are sometimes drawn 
up of which some of the provisions clash with others. Sometimes, too, 
railway servants are overworked, either from their own choice, or from a 
desire on the part of the directors to carry out parsimonious economy. 
Again, the servants of a railway are appointed by the directors, not by 
the leading officials, under whose orders they are placed, and who cannot, 
therefore, be sure of having subordinate positions filled by really effective 
men. Thus causes of danger may be introduced for the existence of 
which those most concerned in railway working are not responsible. It 
is evident that the management of a railway is a complex and very diffi- 
cult undertaking; and with reference to such points of it as have been 
indicated, it is for those practically interested to make the best regula- 
tions in their power; to see that disobedience of orders shall always be 
visited with severe punishment; and, generally, that the safety. of the 
railway system shall be as much subject to rule, and as far independent 
of the judgment of inferior officials, as may be possible. 
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The security of the railway system is wonderful when we consider 
the speed at which locomotives travel, and the numerous chances of ac- 
cident to which every train is exposed. But the proportion of safety 
already attained can be exceeded, provided railway servants all over the 
country can be rendered more trustworthy and more vigilant even than 
they are at present. It was held by Mr. Cardwell’s committee in 1853, 
and it was the expressed and deliberate opinion of the late Joseph Locke, 
when examined before the subsequent Railway Committee of 1858,— 
that the maximum of railway safety would never be attained until the 
general manager, the locomotive superintendent, ‘and the resident en- 
gineer, of each line were registered, and held personally responsible for 
every accident occurring under their management. So long, said Mr. 
Locke, as railway servants are appointed by directors, not by responsible 
managers, so long will it be impossible to arrive at the true causes of any 
accident. But if the leading officials be made responsible for every death 
and every injury that may happen, whether from their own negligence or 
errors in judgment, or from negligence or disobedience of their orders by 
the servants subject to their authority, and if, as a matter of course, officials 
so placed be empowered to select their own servants and assistants, they 
will have a direct personal interest in securing the utmost regularity and 
safety of which the railway system will admit; and when accidents hap- 
pen, they will trace out, or the public will be able to ascertain, their true 
causes, so that due punishment may be meted out to the persons really in 
fault. Probably this is the most practical suggestion that can be offered 
with a view to increase the safety of railway travelling. 

It may also be urged that, on the occurrence of an accident, the in- 
spectors of the Board of Trade should inquire into its causes, and draw up 
a report, which should be immediately published, not deferred, as at pre- 
sent, till ordered by the House of Commons to be printed. As already 
stated, the claim to inquire into accidents is a usurpation by the Board 
of Trade. Perhaps it would be well if it were legalised by positive enact- 
ment. Few companies will hazard the rejection of a valuable suggestion 
if offered by a competent authority ; but no company should be compelled 
to adopt the suggestions of an inspecting officer ; and no laws should be 
enacted to control the details of railway management, such, for example, 
as the speed at which trains should be run, or the question of establishing 
means of direct communication between guards and drivers. There may 
have been a time when the government of the country could have inter- 
fered in such matters; but it is perhaps as well for the safety, and pro- 
bably better for the convenience, of the public that the opportunity was 
neglected, and that the transport of passengers was abandoned to compe- 
tition and private management. 

* 
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London Poems. 


Il. OUTCASTS. 


Tuery haunt the streets of the town by night, 
But are banished from day for ever ; 
They come and go like the shadows cast 

By clouds on a flowing river ; 
The ghosts of a sweetness long since lost, 
Unpitied and dead to pity, 
They wander, lonely and tempest-tost, 
Where blackness clotheth the city ; 
They live their lives, forgotten and dead, 
Forgiveless and unforgiven,— 
For the angel of childhood seems to smile 
Them back from the portals of heaven. 
While far away, among English dales, 
In beautiful country places, 
Old couples whisper in bed o’ nights 
And talk of the absent faces ! 


The old, old tale with the doleful end !— 
A heart either wicked or broken, 

A vacant place by the ingleside, 
A name that is never spoken. 

The end?—It is yonder beneath the gas, 
The sin, the paint, and the patches ; 

Or in yonder house, where a woman dies 
To a chorus of drunken catches. 

The end ?—a shriek from the moonlit bridge, 
A plunge to the death beneath, 

And a bubble of light round a fluttering dress 
Where the waters circle and seethe. 


What curse lies yonder without the town, 
Where the blue fresh rivers run, 

There, in the pastoral homes whose hearths 
Are smiled upon by the sun? 

What taint is alive in that free clear air 
Which comes not hither to woo us, 

That it sends these pitiful shadows forth 
To mock us and to undo us? 

What blight is upon it, that it gives 
These wandering daughters to us? 
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God made the country and man the town, 
So‘runneth the trite old saying ; 

Yet half this wormwood has grown as flowers 
Where country breezes are playing, 

In little hamlets and tiny towns 
Where children wander a-maying. 

Fresh from the fields and the streams they come, 
And the simple household duty, 

To mock the march of the busy time 
With error, new-born of beauty. 


O City, the voice of the mountain breeze, 
Where every leaflet rejoices, 

The echo that rings in the hill and glen, 
Is echoed in these sad voices; 

And, ’mid the light of the midnight lamps 
I see in some azure eye 

Just such a beauty as brooklets catch 
When full of the sun and sky ; 

And looking thro’ tears at the pale sad face 
Of some sorrowful fair new-comer, 

I trace a glory like that which clothes 
The village church in the summer. 

Sinners! they wander in wind and rain, 
Haply remembering often 

Old rough home phrases that time has power 
To sweeten with tears and to soften— 

Remembering how, when strong in toil, 
Their hands were hardened and brown, 

The mother went to church in her rags, 
And purchased the girl a gown. 


Ah, me! the wedded deny themselves 
To buy the baby a toy, 

They work with a will upon scanty fare 
While they educate the boy ; 

But the boy as he grows to his proper height 
Looks higher than mother- or sire— 

Too tall to sit in the cosy place 
Kept for him beside the fire ; 

Or, falling perchance into evil ways, 
Grows bitter and harsh and cold; 

Or blocks their path to his cottage-door 
With a slattern or a scold. 
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They load the girl with their homely gifts, 
They rear her in wifely arts ; 
They dream of the girl in her bridal-dress, 
While she sins and breaks their hearts. 
Ah, me! to see the faces that haunt 
The streets with their ghastly mirth, 
To watch the vacant delight and see 
The woman so gross with earth ; 
To find the sinner sweetening sin, 
Mad with a vile unrest— 
And then to think of the mother’s hope 
As she smiles on the babe at her breast! 


O City, rich in money and men, 
And richer in work divine! 
Whose is the sorrow and whose the sin ? 
And how much of the sin is thine? 
Enough to know that the sin was born 
Of a bitter delight or sorrow ; 
That the sorrow and sin can be cleansed away 
Neither to-day nor to-morrow. 
Enough to know that the broken heart 


Needs the beauty of Christ to mend it ; 
That, ere we labour to kill the sin, 
We must labour to comprehend it. 


We men are narrow and harsh and vain, 
We are petty amid our scorn! 

But oh, to gaze on the crowded street 
Where the sinners wander forlorn, 

And then to kiss our daughters and wives 
And our little babes new-born ! 

To see the sin and the sorrow flaunt 
When the beautiful day is done, 

And then to think of the homeless heart 
Which mourns for the absent one,— 
Of the free blue air and the country dales, 
Where the bright fresh rivers run,— 

Of the girl who sings in her mother’s house, 


And the children that laugh in the sun! 
B. 
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Daalbek. 


(Continued from No. I.) 





Havina studied the substructure of Baalbek, its long corridors, and 
mysterious chambers, let us emerge, and proceed to contemplate the 
wonders of ancient Heliopolis. 

Whatever may have been the original purpose of the openings of 
the substructure towards the west, their main entrances have always 
been from the east. It is from the east that the structures of Baalbek 
require to be entered, exactly as in a Christian cathedral the first view 
of the interior ought to be caught from the great doors at its western ex- 
tremity. Retracing our steps along the vaulted corridors (which, I may 
in passing remark, were used as stables by Ibrahim Pasha, when in posses- 
sion of this country ; and it is greatly to be regretted that he was driven 
out of it, for he was the only man that ruled Syria for many a long 
year, the only one who knew how to make himself dreaded and his 
government respected), returning eastward, and passing out of the vaults, 
we proceed at once to the spot where the great entrance originally existed. 

By referring to the plan (vide No. I. of Tempre Bar, p. 181) 
letter A, and carrying the eye from end to end (A to J), it is to be 
understood that the traveller, on entering these mighty ruins (in all 
about 1000 feet long’), looks uninterruptedly from the grand entrance to 
the extremity of the Great Temple. 

This stupendous range of building consists (as will be seen) of four 
main features: the Portico; the Hexagonal Hall; the Quadrangle; the 
Temple. 

Originally (where the pillars are denoted on the plan) a flight of steps. 
150 feet wide ascended from the natural level of the plain to the floor of 
the Portico, a height of about thirty feet. At present this stair has en- 
tirely ceased to exist. A ragged wall shows its position; and the mate- 
rials removed were probably used to build up the spaces intervening be- 
tween the pillars, so as to complete the fortifications. In this condition the 
Portico still continues ; and as if to make the travestie more complete, its 
extremities are raised to look like stunted towers with battlements, by 
Which means the effect of the architecture is dreadfully marred. 

We are standing in front of the Portico, and looking up at the 
pedestals of the twelve pillars, which are now part of the wall, some ten 
yards from the ground. We are struck with the remains of inscriptions 
upon two of them. Curiosity is more deeply excited when we study 
them, and find, in their decay, we still can trace the outline of lettering 
familiar from our school-boy years. They are Roman inscriptions, and 
though time is making them very dim, we can decipher their forms. 
Here is a fac-simile of one line of the lettering : 


AN TONINUPEITELAVCS/{VIMEAVGWATR  DNCASTRSENATPAIR, 
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The inscriptions, as given by Wood and Dawkins, run thus : 

1. Magnis Diis Heliopolitanis pro salute Antonini Pii Felicis Au- 
gusti et Julie Auguste matris domini nostri castrorum Senatus patrie 

Columnarum dum erant in muro inluminata sua pecunia ex 
voto libenti animo solvit. 

2. Magnis Diis Heliopolitanis . . . . oriis domini nostri Antonini Pii 
Felicis Augusti et Julie Auguste matris domini nostri castrorum ... . 
ntonianz capita columnarum dum erant in muro inluminata sua pecunia. 

M. de Sauley gives the following version: After the word “ patrie” he 
provides “ capita;” and instead of “ dum erant in muro,” “ duo Aera auro.” 

It would seem that some civic dignitary of Baalbek, who did not 
object to inscribe the marble with his name, decorated the capitals of 
these portico-pillars with gold; and having, as he tells us, paid the bill 
very cheerfully, made this act of vanity a votive offering to the great 
gods of Heliopolis for the health of the emperor and his mother. This 
is the meaning of the inscriptions. A stranger naturally seeks in such 
memorials to catch some trace of the history of these temples, but such 
is not here provided. : 

It does not admit of any doubt as to who the Emperor alluded to was; 
and we are able to fix the date very closely. 

These names, “ Pius,” “ Felix,” “Augustus,” were assumed by various 
Emperors, and therefore we must not for a moment be misled by the 
words “ Antoninus Pius.” The mother’s name, “Julia Augusta,” un- 
ravels all mystery. She was the second wife of the Emperor Severus, 
who died at York, and who was succeeded by his son, commonly known 
to us all by the nickname of Caracalla. He was called Antoninus Pius 
Felix. His mother, Julia, was a native of this part of the country, 
daughter of the priest of the Temple of the Sun at Emesa, on the 
banks of the Orontes (the modern Hums), not many miles distant, to 
the north, from Baalbek. The inscription gives her titles, which” are 
found on her coins, and which belong to this one Empress alone. I 
mean the dignified appellations, “ Mater castrorum et senatus.” This 
fact fixes beyond a doubt the identity of the mother here spoken of, and 
therefore of the son, Antoninus, whose name is coupled with hers. So 
much for the persons and the period. Now let us try to fix the date. 
Severus died at York, a.p. 211. Caracalla and his brother Geta con- 
jointly succeeded. Had the inscription been erected during the life of 
Geta, his name also would have been included. In the year 212 Geta 
was murdered, even in his mother’s arms, at the instigation of Caracalla. 
It is remarkable that an inscription still exists in which his name was 
originally carved ; but subsequently, after his death, the chisel was used 
to erase it. It is evident, therefore, that the votive offering at Baalbek 
dates from some subsequent year. Now, in 215, Caracalla and his 
mother, Julia, made a journey through Syria and Egypt. Probably 
enough, the empress desired to visit Emesa; and as a matter of ne- 
cessity, in the imperial progress to Alexandria, she and her son would 
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pass through Baalbek. I think, therefore, we can have little doubt that 
it was at this precise time, when the city would put on its gayest attire, 
that the purse-proud cit sought to curry favour by gilding the portico 
under which the Emperor would pass; and having done so, desired 
the world should know, not only that he had done it, but—good honest 
gentleman !—that he paid for it, “sua pecunia,” out of his own purse. 

The inscriptions before us, therefore, are not coeval with, but belong 
to a date long subsequent to the building of the Temples of Baalbek. 

_ I now pass from the world of fact to the region of speculation. 

The Arab, as he points to the three giant blocks of stone, and to the 
minor, but nevertheless enormous, masses of the substructure, tells you 
that Solomon, aided by the genii, did the work. Some Europeans have 
clung to the notion that the Three Stones and the general outline of the 
substructure are Jewish. I have read somewhere the opinion of a travel- 
ler, that this masonry exhibits evidences of Jewish handicraft. The best 
that can be said of such hazardous opinions is, that they are pretty ideas 
and harmless. If we had evidence that the Jews had-some peculiar 
method of dressing stone, and that such dressing is exhibited in the foun- 
dation masonry at Baalbek, there would be good ground for such an argu- 
ment. But there is none. Whether Heliopolis is at all alluded to in 
Scripture I doubt ; most certainly there is nothing to connect it with the 
name of Solomon. From the nature of its position, as one link in the chain 
of communication between Tyre and the interior, Damascus, Palmyra, 
Nineveh, &c., I think it highly probable that Baalbek was a flourishing 
town in the time of Solomon. Nature has made it by situation, and by its 
supply of water, by the rich plain at its feet, and by the inexhaustible quar- 
ries of stone from the overhanging hills of Anti-Lebanon, a heaven-created 
city on the west of that range, precisely as she has Damascus on the east. 

In the utter absence of all written evidence, I can quite believe that a 
man like Solomon (who did more than any other Jewish monarch to 
develop the commercial resources of his country) could not overlook a 
position which nature pointed out as of necessity the site for the dwell- 
ing of a corn-growing people. I can believe that such the Romans 
found it. But in its architecture I could discover nothing that was not 
purely and palpably Roman. 

About a mile above tle town, on the hill-side, there are a series of 
rock-hewn tombs, and also ancient quarries. These belong to the Roman 
period of possession. The inscriptions, which are numerous, are either in 
Latin or in Greek. In one of these quarries there exists a fourth block of 
stone similar in size and form to the three in the foundation of the great 
temple.* 

- * The measurements of this stone, which the Arabs call Hadjr-el-Kiblah, are as 


follows : me. « « «§ «© « « CRO 
Width . : A ‘ : ‘ ‘ 17 2 
‘Height. ‘ ‘ : ‘ 14 7 


M. de Saulcy calculates its weight, onl says it contains about 500 cubic feet of 
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It remains to this hour part of the live rock, having been finished on 
all its sides, except the inferior, which has never been cut away. Now 
throughout these tombs and quarries every thing is of the Roman period, 
and this fourth stone has evidently been cut at the same time with the 
other three. ; 

There seems, however, to be a lurking fancy in some persons’ minds 
that the Roman had not such a pride in stupendous architecture as the 
Jew; and that while the Jew would have been likely to hew out of the 
rock such mighty masses as we find at Baalbek, the Roman would have 
been content with more ordinary dimensions. 

This is absurd. For let us consider who it was that adorned this 
country with its mightiest and most superb structures. It was the 
Roman. It was Herod. 

The pride of Judea in the days of our Lord was the result of the 
royal splendour of Herod the Magnificent. The architectural magni- 
ficence of the Capitol, of Tiberias, of Caesarea, and of Cwsarea Philippi, 
belonged to the family of the Herods. In fact, whatever was stupendous 
and imposing in building was Roman. 

Between the vaulted corridor and gateway, beneath the Church of El 
Aksa at Jerusalem, which anciently opened into the “Gardens of Solo- 
mon,” and ascended from the lower level to the platform of Herod’s 
Temple, and the vaulted corridors of the substructure of Baalbek, there 
is not only similarity of design, but also similarity of construction. The 
vaulted passages of Baalbek lead, like that of Jerusalem, from the natu- 
ral level to the artificial one of the sacred buildings. The same archi- 
tectural idea pervades both, viz. the erection of a platform on which to 
raise the main structures, and the tunneling of this platform’, so as to 
make roadways of approach from the exterior and natural to the interior 
. and artificial level. ‘Then, as to construction. The similarity enforces 
itself at once. The size, length, breadth, height of the stones of the one 
substructure, the dressing, and method of masonry, are exactly like those 
of the other, excepting that Jerusalem has no three great stones like 
Baalbek. 

The corridor of Jerusalem exhibits pillars in its centre. They cor- 
respond in general size and character with the pillar which is found upcn 
the ground in the north corridor of Baalbek. In short, without pursuing 
the idea farther,—if architectural features or style are to be considered 
conclusive as to fixing the dates of buildings,—it seems to me pretty cer- 
tain that the same epoch in which the Temple of Herod was built also 
saw the rise of the Roman structures at Baalbek. 

That Baalbek from its position has always been, as Lamartine said of 
Damascus, a predestinated city, I cannot doubt. That the Romans found 


stone, which being calcareous is very close in the grain, and heavy. Each cubic 
yard would weigh about 6000 pounds. The entire weight would be three million 
pounds. It would require an engine of 20,000 horse-power to set it in motion, or the 
united strength of 40,000 men to move it a single yard. 
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it a place of importance I think most probable, though it is not evident. 
That they occupied the site of former buildings, and that they converted 
to their own use, very probably, the materials which they found ready to 
their hand, I can easily understand. But I can go no further; and as 
there is nothing like a decided opinion, when you have long pondered 
over and weighed evidence on any given subject, so it is my decided 
opinion, that there is not one stone laid upon another in Baalbek which 
now is, but what has been so laid by Roman hands. 

If, then, the Romans not only built the Temples (about which there 
can be no question), but also constructed the whole substructure, and put 
into their places the three great stones as we now find them, when was 
this done, and by whom? I have already said that the works must have 
occupied a great length of time, and undoubtedly belong to different pe- 
riods. 

We have traces of Heliopolis in the time of Cwsar. We know that 
Pompey passed through it on his way to Damascus (Josephus, Ant. Jud. 
xiv. 3-6). We also know that it became, at a later date, a Roman colony ; 
and our museums possess a series of colonial medals coined at Heliopolis, 
from the reign of Nerva, a.p. 96, to that of Gallienus, a.p. 253-68. 

These facts and dates will serve to support my position as regards the 
age of the substructure. It belongs very nearly, perhaps actually, to the 
age of the Gospel narrative. The colonial coins of Nerva were probably 
struck when it was rising into importance; and the fame of its great 
shrine, then being erected, was noised abroad throughout the empire. The 
dates of this period I should conjecture between B.c. 40 to A.D. 100. 

To borrow an idea from our English cathedrals, as in them we find a 
certain unity, so we often meet with eccentricity. Lady chapels, chan- 
tries, Galilee chapels, and such-like, are often found added to the original 
ground-plan, differing in date and in style from the main structure. It 
is the same at Baalbek. You have the uniform ground-plan, and then 
you have after-thoughts, additions, and detail embellishments. It only 
needs to look at the plan to see that such has been the case. The 
smaller Temple has been an addition to the original design, which made 
the Tpidbor its crowning glory. In the progress of these works, there- 
fore, it seems most probable that there has been some one of rank and 
wealth who has taken a peculiar interest in their splendour, and who, to 
connect himself with them, has made the addition of the smaller Temple 
his personal donation to the glory of Heliopolis. 

Baalbek speaks to us of imperial power. We ask instantly what 
Emperor was it that made her so glorious, that lavished upon her the 
riches of a kingdom ? 

In my own mind I have long connected the splendour of Baalbek with 
the Antonines,—I mean Antoninus Pius and his colleague M. Aurelius 
Antoninus. 

We have seen already that the Portico inscriptions point to a later age 
than that of Antoninus Pius (properly so called), ¢.e. they refer to the 
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reign of Caracalla. They allude merely to the gilding of certain pillars 
in honour of him and his mother. We are compelled, therefore, to seek 
higher up the stream of history for the emperors who built or finished the 
public works of Heliopolis. 

I will in a few words state why my mind favours the Antonines, Pius 
and Marcus Aurelius. 

1. John of Antioch (Malala), Clronographia, lib. xi. p. 280, Niebuhr, 
Bonn, 1831, writes : 

Mera d€ rv Baorreiay ’Adpravod éBacirevoey “Hdwog ’Avrwrivoc Miog 
evaeic ern Ky’. Hv O& evmpruk, evorodog, AevKec, TOALWS Kal THY Kapay Kal TO 
yéveoy, evpivoc, tAdToYWLC, oivoTane ToUC 6pBadpotc, tuppakic, droyehov 
dei, peyaddoiuxoc ravu. boric exreoev é€v “HrovTdXet Tic porvikne rov AtBavov 
vaov ro Ad péyay, Eva kat abrov, dvra rév Oeaparwr. exrise O€ Kat €v Aao- 
duceia rijg Lupiac roy pdpor, péya Oéapa, kat rd ’Avrovavor Snpdovoy Aourpdy.* 

Here it is positively asserted that “ Antoninus Pius built at Heliopolis, 
in Pheenicia of Lebanon, a great temple to the god (Jupiter), it being a 
miracle, and one of the wonders of the world. And he also built at 
Laodicea of Syria a forum, a great and wonderful piece of architecture, 
together with a public bath, named Antonianus.” 

It is very true Malala would be no convincing authority to rest upon, 
in the absence of other corroborative evidence; but I think his positive 
assertion is of great value when we find it indirectly supported by a num- 
ber of facts all pointing in the same direction. 

1. The above allusion to Syrian Laodicea is omitted by all writers who 
quote this passage from Malala. I consider it of the highest importance, 
because, while among the Baalbek colonial coins of the Emperors none un- 
fortunately have as yet been found of Antoninus Pius, there are coins of 
this very Laodicea inscribed with his name. One portion of the above 
paragraph, therefore, is true. Antoninus Pius was the patron of Laodicea, 
and did erect the Forum, as John Malala asserts. 

The situation of the city of Laodicea, in the same great plain as 
Baalbek, could not have been more than forty-five miles to the north of 
the latter. 

2. The inscription found at the mouth of the Dog River (given in the 
first number of this Magazine, p. 124) commemorates public works 
executed in Syria during this reign by the coadjutor of Antoninus Pius, 
that is, Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. 





* As it is possible some of my readers may not be conversant with the Greek, I 
venture to subjoin a literal translation : 

“ After the reign of Adrian, Helius Antoninus Pius, a prince of conscientious cha- 
racter, succeeded to the throne, who reigned twenty-five years. He was of good 
stature, of graceful carriage and clear complexion, with gray hair and beard. He 
had a well-shaped nose, a massive face, sparkling eyes, a ruddy aspect, an agreeable 
and good-humoured expression, and was truly mageanimous. This prince built a 
great temple to Jupiter in Heliopolis of Phoenician Libanus, which was one of the 
grand spectacles (of the age). He built also the forum in Syrian Laodicea, a noble 
work, and also the public baths called the Baths of Antoninus.” 
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Here, therefore, we have a group of facts. We have the assertion of 
Malala, that a certain Emperor adorned Baalbek with one of its temples, 
while at the same time he built a forum and public bath in a neighbour- 
ing town. We have the coins of this town, Laodicea, proving his con- 
nection with that place; and we have the inscription at the mouth of the 
Dog River, showing that during his reign great public works were being 
prosecuted in this neighbourhood by his coadjutor, giving evidence of the 
imperial presence. I think these facts give force and weight to the his- 
torian’s assertion. 

Then there are these two most important considerations—the state of 
the Empire, and the character of the Emperor. 

As regards the Empire, we are all familiar with the words of Gibbon, 
speaking of the reign of the Antonines: “ If a man were called to fix the 
period in the history of the world during which the condition of the 
human race was most happy and prosperous, he would without hesitation 
name that which elapsed from the death of Domitian to the accession of 
Commodus. ... . Their (the Antonines) united reigns are possibly 
the only period of history in which the happiness of a great people was 
the sole object of government.” 

It seems at first sight strange that history should be almost silent 
regarding reigns so beneficent. The “rare advantage” (as Gibbon calls 
it) of silence rests upon the reign of the two glorious Antonines, because, 
as he justly and sarcastically adds, “history is little more than the re- 
gister of the crimes, follies, and misfortunes of mankind.” 

The reign of the “second Numa” is in every respect the reverse; and 
consequently the historian thought he had nothing to record. Had Grote 
or Mackintosh, Macaulay or Niebuhr, lived in that age, we should have 
possessed a history which might with justice have been dated to a certain 
reign. It was a reign in which every effort was made to promote the 
welfare of the people; and to adorn the empire with monuments which 
should display the blessings of peace, and the glory of a paternal govern- 
ment. Though history may be silent, its silence is the best eloquence 
to inform us who were the men most likely to decorate the distant cities 
of their empire with stately edifices, which should contribute to the 
comfort and the pride of citizenship. 

Should we look to the days of Caracalla, Heliogabalus, or the like, for 
this? The tyrants of peoples are not the men who lavish treasure in 
promoting their happiness, comfort, and prosperity. 

And so the state of the Empire prepares us for the character of the 
Emperor. With the characters of Pius and Marcus Ahtoninus before us ; 
knowing how they devoted themselves to the peace and glory of the 
empire; how they adorned their cities with public works; how they 
opened up the interior of countries with roads; how they have left in 
this island an evidence of their engineering,—were I asked (without ever 
having heard of the statement of Malala) who were the men most likely 
to have carried forward, and added to the magnificent plans of Helio- 
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polis, I should fix upon the Antonines.., Antoninus Pius is said to have 
been born near Nimes. Tradition attaches his name to the superb Amphi- 
theatre and the exquisite little temple called Maison Carrée, which are 
the boast of that city, and the pride of southern France. I believe it. 
Let any one study the basement passage of that theatre, and the lofty 
chambers adjoining the present entrance for the public, and let him 
compare them with the chambers of Baalbek. He will not be unwilling 
to believe that the same age saw both constructed ; the same imperial 
hand devised the works; the same era of architectural taste presided 
over both erections. 

To the general reader these facts may not prove very interesting; to 
the antiquarian and archeologist they cannot fail to do so. I could 
marshal a number of smaller facts to my aid, but the pages of a maga- 
zine are too valuable to allow me such a liberty. My belief is strong in 
the truth of what Malala says; not that I would dare to give his witness 
implicit credit without any other circumstantial evidence to support it; 
but when I find coins, architecture, monumental inscriptions, and the 
history of the period, all giving it strength and credit, I may venture to 
believe, what every one who reveres the memory of the Antonines would 
be glad and willing to credit; and what I may do, I do. Every thing 
seems to me to lend confirmation to the words of the historian: “ Anto- 
ninus Pius erected at Heliopolis of Lebanon a great temple to Jupiter, 
one of the wonders of the world !” 

Dismissing the consideration of its origin and ancient history, we will 
now proceed to walk through the ruins, and make our observations upon 
its different parts. But before doing so it is necessary that we should 
distinguish between the lesser and the greater Temple, unless we are 
satisfied to know them by those terms. We have had allusions made to 
the greater Temple under the title TpéABor, 7. e. “ the three-stoned :” ob- 
viously receiving this name from the three famous blocks of stone in its 
western foundation. 

It seems to me most probable that the TpédtOov was dedicated to 
Jupiter under the form of the Sun. Macrobius says that “in the city 
called Heliopolis the As-syrians” (meaning what we should call the 
“‘Syrians”) “worship the Sun with great pomp under the name of 
Heliopolitan Jove, and that the statue of their god was brought from 
a city in Egypt also called Heliopolis.” This temple seems also to have 
been a sort of Pantheon ; the shrine of all the gods of Baalbek—“‘ Magni 
Dii Heliopolitanis.” 

We are told of Theodosius the Great that he destroyed heathen 
temples,—“ likewise the Temple of Balanios at Heliopolis, the great and 
renowned, the Trilithon, and converted it into a Christian church.” 

This word “ Balanios” is evidently a compound of Baal and”H\coc—the 
great Sun-god, Jupiter-Sol. Every thing seems to me to evidence the 
correctness of the above description, which is perfectly in accordance with 
Malala’s assertion regarding the other and lesser temple, dedicated espe- 
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cially to Jupiter, as built by Anteninus Pius. The greater was con- 
secrated to the worship of Jove as the Sun, the lesser to Jupiter per- 
sonally. 

This being understood, I shall throughout preserve the classical name, 
the Trilithon, to denote the Great Temple, and that of Antoninus I 
shall call the Temple of Jupiter. 

It seems almost certain that the entire platform was commonly 
known to fame among the Romans as the TpiAcGoy, and under this word 
not only temples, but the entire range of structure was nominated. 
Hence the apparent contradiction above, where Theodosius is first of all 
described as destroying the Tp/d:fov, and then turning it into a Chris- 
tian church. The fact no doubt is, that he dismantled the TpiAov, and 
that he converted the Temple of Jupiter into a church. The existing 
condition of the ruins gives credit to this report; for the greater Temple 
is a complete mass of shattered masonry, with the solitary exception of 
its six remaining pillars; whereas the lesser retains so much perfection, 
particularly in the interior, that on first beholding it, it would seem an 
easy task to restore it once again to the purposes of public worship. More- 
over, we know as an historical fact that this temple was converted into a 
Christian church. , 

We now take our stand at that great eastern Portico of Buaalbek, 
and bid you enter, and walk through those lone halls, which to describe 
properly would require not only many a page to come, but the use of 
terms, familiar enough in the professional world, but unfamiliar to the 
general world—ay, an unknown tongue—just as much as the evidence of 
a set of doctors in the witness-box of Newgate. You cannot surely be so 
unobservant as not to appreciate the “de profundis” of ancient days 
through which I have conducted you. Bless the mark! the Critics will 
call us “flippant” unless we tell matters of fact in a thoroughly matter- 
of-fact manner. Our sacrifice and oblation to appease thgse gods, or 
furies as the case may be, is made. Let them eat their salt and be satis- 
fied. There is no reason, reader, why you should be choked with the 
gifts offered on their altars, and therefore I do not intend to puzzle your 
unarchitectural brains with an elaborate essay stolen from Vitruvius. 

The prevailing style of the buildings at Baalbek is Corinthian; but, 
as I before said, in comparing the Roman structures at Nimes with 
these, there are numberless evidences of their being erected in a period of 
“decadence.” Baalbek will not answer to the strict laws of architecture. 

Before we plunged into our historical disquisition, we were standing 
in front of the great eastern Portico, and looking up at the inscriptions 
to Caracalla upon the pedestals of the walled-up pillars. From this 
point we will now suppose that we set out. ‘The basements of the pillars 
are 25 or 30 feet above aur heads ; but, as I before stated, a noble flight 

wf steps anciently joined these basements (the level of the platform), and 
extending 50 feet beyond, descended to the natural level of the plain. 
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Here I must beg a reference to my plan (No. I. p. 131). 

Restoring the staircase (150 feet wide), we stand at the foot, in front 
of the Portico (at A), and ascend between those pillars. 

The first thought conveyed by the impressions of the eye is the ma- 
jesty of these ruins. We look through the portals of the Hexagon, C 
and E, uninterruptedly from east to west, from end to end, a distance 
(with all the measurements included) of very nearly 1000 feet. We all 
know the feeling of rapture which moves us when we enter the western 
doors of Canterbury, or York, or Winchester, or even Westminster, so 
long as we can keep our eyes upward in the triforium or clerestory, and 
carry them along the roof eastward. Ido not think there is any thing 
in England grander than that centre aisle of Westminster Abbey nave ; 
its lightness and loftiness so peculiarly distinguish it, and contrast it so 
favourably with many of the naves of our cathedral-churches. But, woe 
is me, when once the eye falls, when once it catches sight of those 
side-aisles—of those hideous things called “ monuments”—monuments, 
indeed, of the greed of deans and chapters, who for filthy lucre have de- 
graded that noble pile committed to their charge, by transforming it 
inch by inch into a stonemason’s yard—monuments of the “taste” of the 
beings that men called “sculptors’—monuments of the funereal folly of 
days that we will hope are gone for ever. Nowhere do we feel more 
truly than in the nave of Westminster the application of the line, 


“ Nomina stultorum parietibus herent.” 


The three largest churches in England are—St. Alban’s, 548 feet ; 
Canterbury, 545; Winchester, 545. St. Paul’s Cathedral is 500 feet 
long. In entering the portico of Baalbek, you look down a vista of 
building very nearly twice the length of St. Paul's, and considerably 
more than twice its breadth. This will best convey to the reader the 
magnitude of the structure. Another fact will help to the same end. 
The buildings of Baalbek cover six acres of ground. 

The foflowing are the general measurements, differing slightly from 
Wood and Dawkins, and also from Robinson, the two best authorities 
on the subject. I prefer to give my own measurements as I myself 
made them. 

Feet. 
A. Portico. ‘ ‘ P . breadth 40 
Length, 248 (B to B). 
D. Hexagon . ; : ; - length 198 
Breadth, 255. 
F. Quadrangle 
Breadth, 440. 
TpidBov ‘ 
Breadth, 162. 
Flight of Steps to Portico 


Total, East to West 
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It is through this long range of building that the eyes of worshipers 
of old must have looked when the whole Collegium Pontificorum swept in 
long and stately procession through their halls to offer sacrifices to the 
Sun-god Jove. 

As I stood in that Portico of the Temple, I tried to imagine M. 
Aurelius Antoninus himself, ‘“ Pontifex Maximus,” with the whole 
“College,” —the vestal virgins and the curiones going before, heralding 
the imperial presence,—passing through those portals, and sweeping down 
a broad aisle, hemmed in with multitudes of people, until at length they 
reached the Portico of the TpéA:@oy, and stood before the Egyptian image 
that represented “the Eternal God of Fire.” 

Che Portico is entered under the row of twelve pillars. You then 
stand in the long narrow chamber A, divided only from the tower- 
chambers, B B, by columns. 

On entering the Portico, its extreme length (248 feet), contrasted 
_ with its narrowness (40 feet), is very striking, because, walled-up as it 
now is between the pillars, it gives the appearance of an ill-proportioned 
room. You have only, in imagination, to open out the twelve pillars, 
ind this idea vanishes, giving place to the proper one, of a portico to the 
Hexagon, D. On entering the tower-chamber, B B, the decoration of 
broad bold cornices, pilasters with richly-cut capitals, and a series of 
niches—once, no doubt, filled with appropriate statues—give promise of the 
glories to come. 

The Beyagon. Crossing the Portico, we pass through the Entrance 
Portal, C. This, it will be seen, is divided into three parts. here is a 
central doorway 17 feet wide, and two smaller opes at the sides 10 feet 
wide. A small intermediate chamber, looking like a side-chapel or re- 
cess, conducts us into the Hexagon. Its general appearance on first 
entering is that of a noble amphitheatre, and the eye turns to the 
second portal, at E, almost expecting to find traces of a stage. 

Standing in the centre of this hall, we are attracted by the series of re- 
cesses and chambers which, by referring to the plan, it will be seen sur- 
round it. The learned name for these places is “exhedra.” I can, by 
comparison, make you understand their appearance. They look like 
small side-chapels, such as we see in the naves of Roman Catholic ca- 
thedrals ; but their best representation may be found in the Church of 
the Madelaine in Paris. The side-chapels and recesses for confessionals 
there answer exactly, in general appearance and character, to the “ex- 
hedre” of Baalbek, a great difference, of course, existing in size and 
depth. But, as we meet with another series of them in the (Quadrangle, 
I shall pass over these, in order to describe them generally as they appear 
throughout the structure. 

Proceeding to E, we come to what must have been a truly superb 
portal,—a fitting entrance to the majestic square into which it leads. 
This, like the former doorway at C, has three openings. As in the former, 
the two at the sides are only 10 feet wide, but the centre expands to the 
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prodigious breadth of 50 feet. Nothing now remains to mark its size and 
position but some rugged masses of stone a few feet high, serving only to 
ascertain. the- precise size, and to exhibit portions of the fluting on the 
jambs. 

The Quavrangle. Crossing the threshold at E, we enter the Great 
Quadrangle F, 411 feet long and 440 broad, surrounded on three sides by 
exhedra, the fourth being occupied by what was once the peristyle of the 
Great Temple, Tpir:dor. 

The vastness of the Quadrangle—in its ruins blending with the area 
covered by the TpidcOor, so that the two are now one open space—is so 
broad, so immense a waste of architecture, that it is necessary, like a mo- 
dern Marius, to sit down and contemplate for a great length of time the 
various features of the ruin, before the different parts take their proper 
place in our thoughts. 

What strikes us as more singular is, to find, not only the remnants of 
columns, architraves, pedestals, and pillars, strewn on all sides about the 
exhedrae, but also masses of ruin in the centre of the Quadrangle, G. 

These on examination prove to be the shattered remains of a stately 
flight of steps, commencing about half-way across the Quadrangle, which 
have risen with intermediate terraces from the level of this square to the 
peristyle of the Tp/AvOov, which has been considerably higher (about twenty 
feet, as well as I could judge), so making the floor of the Temple some 
fifty feet above the natural level of the plain. It was necessary, there- 
fore, to reach it with a flight of steps; and advantage has been taken of 
this to construct a staircase that must, in its perfect condition, have 
presented a most imposing approach to the TpiArov. 

Amongst the mass of ruins and rubbish which now covers this centre 
of the Quadrangle, the ascending steps, at their different intervals, may 
be clearly traced ; and on each side, at fixed distances, there are remains 
of double rows of pedestals, which have no doubt originally been sur- 
mounted by statues of the gods of Baalbek. The effect of such an 
approach to the Temple, surrounded by the elaborately-adorned Quad- 
rangle, I must leave the reader to conjecture. We must conjure up the 
Acropolis in its greatest glory to conceive any thing to equal it. 

I am afraid no description will convey an adequate idea of the elabo- 
rate decorations in the exhedre round the Quadrangle. Right and leit 
of the great Portal E, circular niches will be observed upon the plan. 
These seem to have held statues. Following the outline of the building, 
either north or south (for both sides of the Quadrangle were constructed 
and ornamented alike, with double stories of niches against the walls), 
we come next to a rectangular exhedra with four columns in front; then 
to three chambers, the centre occupying the angle of the building; then 
another exhedra, with four columns; then a semicircular one with two; 
then the centre, and largest, rectangular exhedra, with six ; followed by 
another semicircular with two, and rectangular with four columns, as 
before. All these recesses are thirty feet deep. The semicircular have 
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niches with scallop-shaped heads in the lower story, very beautifully 
executed. Above all there has been a magnificent entablature covered 
with frieze. In the semicircular exhedre fountains of water have re- 
freshed and cooled the air. The columns in front of the various exhedre 
have been Egyptian granite——I may more properly say, are, for their 
broken shafts are scattered about on every side, measuring seven feet in 
circumference. 

Viewed in its completeness, as Marcus Aurelius or Antoninus Pius, 
Caracalla or Julia, saw this place, it would present this appearance. 
Having passed through the lofty Portico and superb Hexagon, they 
would enter (under the Portal, fifty feet wide) this great Quad- 
rangle, surrounded by forty-four polished pillars of Egyptian syenite 
granite. Above these pillars they would see an entablature, running 
round the entire square, adorned with a sculptured frieze (consisting 
chiefly of wreaths of flowers, divided by heads of animals), chiseled with 
as much finish and elaboration as any work of Grinling Gibbons. Be- 
neath and within these pillars they would observe a series of twenty 
chambers, their walls adorned with pilasters, and between the pilasters, 
in double stories, niches filled with marble statues, and between. the 
stories cornices of wreaths of fruit and flowers. In the semicircular 
exhedre they would watch the niches pouring out the fresh clear waters 
of the Anti-Lebanon into marble tanks, Then in the centre of the square 
they would look up the long flights of steps, ascending by easy stages 
to the “stylobate,” or elevated platform, of the Tp/Aov. On either hand 
they would observe, on pedestals some twelve feet high, the double rows 
of the statues of the gods; and terminating this aisle of figures (more 
than 200 feet in length), they would behold the colonnade of the stupen- 
dous TpiAdov—the Temple of the Gods of Heliopolis—lifting its head 
high in mid-air, at the very least 150 feet above the surrounding plain. 

It is but a faint, a poor idea this, my reader; but words may well 
fail to portray a scene which no artist’s pencil ever has yet rendered— 
a scene which, even in its present shattered state, heaped with ruins, dis- 
figured, and despoiled, baffles the effort of my humble pen to describe. 

What may have been the purpose of that succession of exhedre, or 
chambers, I dare not pause to discuss. Doubtless they were dedicated to 
the services of the Temple, and probably to the use of the priests. I 
leave that inquiry to the classical scholar. 

The TCrilithon. In the annexed sketch is portrayed all that now 
remains of this wonder of the world. A century ago nine pillars were 
standing; but earthquake has been the great enemy of Baalbek, and 
six alone remain. This Temple was 290 feet long, and 162 broad. 
There are no traces of any interior or body of the Temple—“ cella,” as 
it is professionally termed. I am led to the conclusion, from the entire 
absence of all traces of such interior, that none ever existed; not that it 
was left incomplete, as some persons have suggested. The cella, or 
body of the building, would certainly have been completed before the 
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peristyle, or range of pillars, constructed outside of it. Had it not been 
completed, the colonnades never would have been. But we have evi- 
dence that such has been the ease, because the positions of all the pillars 
can be traced, and there are the remains of most of them broken off at 
irregular heights, while the ground is covered with the blocks of the 
columnar stones as they have been shaken down by earthquake or other- 
wise from their eminence. Ruined as they are, we can trace them; but 
we have no trace of any interior, or cella, which, had it ever been com- 
menced, would have been a structure so enormous that its ruins would 
have created a mountain of débris within the space enclosed by the outer 
pillars. No such thing exists. It is my belief, therefore, that this temple 
never had any cella; but that the steps ascending from the Quadrangle 
have reached a broad esplanade, within which has been the peristyle of 
54 pillars, 19 on the north and south, and 10 at each end, east and west, 
counting the corner pillars twice. The magnitude of the Tp/Aov can 
alone be calculated by the size of the six remaining pillars. These are 
respectively 55 ft. 4in. high, and each shaft is 22 feet in circumference. 
The remnant of the entablature on the top is 14 feet high; the capitals, 
7 ft. 2in.; and the base and sub-plinths of the pillars are 7 ft 2 in. 
From summit to base is altogether 88 feet, and to the foundation 50 
feet more. Making the small allowance of only 20 feet for the pitch of 
the vestibule above the entablature, we have a temple about 160 feet in 
height. The shafts of the pillars, which are of such enormous dimen- 
sions, are only divided into three blocks each; and they were coupled 
together by metal plugs, let into square mortices in the centre, a foot 
long and a foot broad. The strength of such fastening is exhibited in 
the fact that some of the pillars which have been thrown down, and 
smashed, have remained in firm adhesion at the joining. While I am 
dwelling upon the stupendous character of the masonry employed in the 
building of this temple, I would revert to the exterior walls of the sub- 
structure. As the reader is aware, the three great stones (respectively 
64 feet, 63 feet 8 inches, and 63 feet long, by about 13 feet square) are 
in the western wall (J), about 20 feet from the ground.* But on looking 
at the plan, it will be observed that the rows of pillars do not rest upon 
that wall, which also runs along the north side of the peristyle. The 
fact is, there is an intervening space of 293 feet between the peristyle 
and the outer wall, which space probably may have been levelled ori- 
ginally on the top by a broad esplanade. 

The reader, like the traveller, will ask, “‘ What, then, is the use of that 
exterior and gigantic foundation, particularly as it is throughout built 
in the same fashion; for on the northern side there are eleven blocks of 





* Sir C. Barry quotes with evident amusement a passage from Richardson, who, 
in speaking of these stones, says that a new surface has been cut upon ancient 
blocks. This is surmounting a difficulty by an assertion in support of which there 
is no evidence. 
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stone in line measuring 250 feet in length, the average size of each of 
which is 31 feet long and 13 feet deep?” I can only suggest that this 
exterior substructure was devised to strengthen the toundation proper of 
the Temple, and to resist tle enormous pressure from above upon that 
foundation. I conceive it to have answered very much the same purpose 
as a “flying buttress” in Gothic architecture. 

Built as the TpiA:6or is upon a vaulted substructure, its architects 
very probably thought it necessary to resist the superincumbent weight, 
which might make the walls of the vaults to bulge or give way. Their 
fear of such a catastrophe may also have induced them to forego the idea 
of any cella, which would have quadrupled the pressure, and decided 
them upon finishing the Tp/A:8oy as an hypethral temple, consisting sulely 
of its stup2ndous range of columns, surmounted by a superbly-adorned 
entablature. Travellers and architects have vainly puzzled themselves 
about this substructure, seeming unable to account for its meaning and 
purpose, so gigantic in its masonry and so distinct from the actual 
foundations of the TpéA:oy itself. Misled by this, they have fancied it 
must be more ancient in its date, and that perhaps the Roman temple was 
only founded and built inside these more ancient, and it may be Jewish, 
foundations. 

I have here ventured (though no architect myself, but merely an in- 
tense admirer of ancient and medieval buildings, having seen most of the 
famous temples and cathedrals known to fame, and studied them) to give 
an explanation of this apparent mystery, which recommended itself to my 
mind on the spot, as day by day I minutely studied the whole structure 
of Baalbek. I trust it will recommend itself likewise to the minds of 
some of my readers, particularly on account of the simplicity with which 
a great and magnified enigma is thereby solved. 

A very large open space intervenes between the TpidOov and the 
Temple of Jupiter (Q, R, $8). 

At the present time it is utterly impossible to pronounce any opinion 
as to what may have been the original purpose of this area. There is an 
extent of 130 feet between the walls of the two temples. This open space 
is at present literally piled with heaps of ruins. In the earthquakes, 
columns, capitals, friezes, entablatures, have been flung down from both 
the temple, and now, in their gigantic proportions, lay heaped about on 
every side for the wonder of the traveller. 

We cross this open space ; we climb over the shattered limbs of these 
mighty columns, and among remnants of the most ornate friezes, until we 
reach (K) the entrance to the smaller temple—the Temple of Jupiter. 

Che Cemple of Jupiter. A glance at the plan will show that this 
temple was never part of the original design; one evidence of which is, 
that it is entirely distinct from the general platform of the other build- 
ings, and on a much lower level. It is an after-thought and addition, 
and, as I have before ventured to suggest, is probably the temple which 
Malala says Antoninus Pius built (¢. e. added to the original structures), 
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and which Theodosius at a later period turned into a Christian church, 
for we have record that it was so converted after the age of Constantine. 
My sketch will greatly assist the reader in forming an idea of the 
present appearance of the Tpid:@or, and also of this elaborately beautiful 
temple of Antonine, which I am now describing. Its measurements are— 
oa Length . : : ‘ - 228 feet. 
en bowed ee ‘ és , ae. 


Interior Length ‘ : i i . 160 ,, 
(Lto M) ({ Breadth eg ‘ ‘ ‘ ; Boe 


The peristyle not only was, but is, most magnificent. There were 
originally 48 columns surrounding the cella; 15 in flank on the north and 
south, 8 at the west (counting again the corner pillars), and a double row of 
8 at the east, in front, to form the vestibule of the Temple. At the present 
moment, there remain 23 of these stately Corinthian columns in their posi- 
tion, which can best be understood by glancing at the plan. That in the 
centre on the south has been shaken from the perpendicular by the same 
earthquake which threw down so many on the north and west; but, unlike 


them, it refused to be 
“ Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen, 
Fallen from its high estate,” 


and at the present moment reclines its head against the wall of the cella, 
while the base rests upon its original pedestal. 
The columns are each 45 feet high, and 18 feet 9 inches in circum- 


ference, some divided into two, and some three blocks. The entablature 
is 7 feet high, consisting of a double row of frieze. The total height of 
the Temple has been about 75 feet. In thé roof, between the pillars and 
the exterior wall of the cella, are some of the greatest wonders of Baalbek. 
This roof, which is slightly concave, has been constructed by beams of 
stone being laid across, resting at the one end in a groove in the wall of 
the cella, and at the other in a similar one in the entablature. Looking 
up at this roof, we see what is perhaps the most elaborate remains of an- 
tique stone-carving in the world. It is from end to end divided into a 
series of hexagonal panels, each panel containing the head or bust of some 
god or emperor, or object of heathen mythology, executed with the most 
artistic finish. At the corners of these slabs are small rhomboids, contain- 
ing small heads; and the whole are connected with a fretwork of fruit and 
flowers and garlands, extending from end to end of the Temple. It is 
very fatiguing to the head and eye to look up at these relics of the past ; 
but to examine them properly would take hours. The only representation 
of this elaborate and exquisite series of sculptures is to be found in the 
drawings of Wood and Dawkins. 

The architectv"'. gem of Baalbek is the Portal L, leading from the 
vestibule into the vella. This is 21 feet 4 inches wide; but what may 
have been its original height can only be guessed from the ground being 
covered with heaps of fallen masonry. The sides of this doorway are each 
a single stone, covered with carvings. 
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The top of the doorway—the soffit—consisted of three stones, which 
were in a perfect condition until the year 1759, when, in the shock of the 
earthquake, that in the centre was loosened, and slipped downwards four feet, 
in which position, being jammed between the two side-stones, it is still held 
suspended, looking as if it would instantly fall. On the lower surface of 
this displaced stone is the figure of an eagle with outstretched wings, 
grasping in its claws a caduceus, and holding in its beak the ribbons ot 
garlands, which have extended to the side-stones, and are there sustained 
by winged cupids. Because this eagle is crested, some writers have sup- 
posed it is not Roman. It happens to be the type of eagle also found in 
Palmyra, and therefore is the form of bird sculptured upon the buildings 
of cities in which the sun was especially worshiped. Mr. David Roberts, 
in sketching this doorway, has most truly said, it “is perhaps the most 
elaborate work, as well as the most exquisite in its detail, of any thing 
of its kind in the world.” The interior of the cella sustains the impres- 
sion gathered from the exterior of this temple. The walls are occupied 
by a series of fluted Corinthian columns, with superbly-finished capitals ; 
and between the columns are niches, in double stories, the lower (with cir- 
cular heads) divided from the upper by an elaborately enriched cornice, 
breaking at the columns, and running like a string-course round the 
Temple. The upper story of niches, looking like blank-windows, have ob- 
tuse-angled heads deeply sunk, and massed with carving. 

The great effect of this temple is produced by the rows of engaged 
columns alternating with the niches, supporting a deep entablature, pro- 
jecting boldly from the wall, and enriched with an amount of ornamenta- 
tion that, in its perfect state, must have been gorgeous. Viewing this 
superb interior through the Eagle Portal, and making it a frame to the 
picture, I do not know any thing in ancient or modern architecture that 
surpasses it. In its particular style, it has been just as much decorated as 
Henry VII.’s or King’s College Chapel. The position of the secos or 
sanctuam—or, as we might call it, the chancel (for such it once was 
when this Temple was dedicated to Christian worship), can be distinctly 
traced, N. 

The floor is raised about 8 feet from the common level of the Temple, 
for a distance of about 28 feet, atthe west end. It has been divided from 
the rest of the cella by an arched screen, now destroyed; but the pedi- 
ments remain, and the springing stones are still attached to the external 
walls. 

It will be seen upon the plan that there were staircases within the wall 
on each side of the Eagle Portal, L. These ascended to the roof. 
Within the bases of the pillars dividing the secos from the cella, there 
still exist descending staircases, which have led to the vaulted substruc- 
ture of this temple. On the wall of one of these is the following eccen- 
tric-looking Cufic inscription : * 





* This inscription is to the honour of the one God—the Conquering God. 
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My task is done. I have conducted you over the great platform, and 
dare not attempt to take you into the adjoining wretched village called 
Baalbek, in which there stands another temple, circular and small, but 
which has been originally a gem. Until a few years back the Greek 
bishop used it as a church. I dare not lead you up the hill-side, where 
the ancient city nestled, surrounded by its walls nearly four miles in 
circumference ; nor yet to tle fountain to read its Greek inscription ; nor 
vet to tlie ruins of the Doric column; nor to the quarries, tombs, and 
Roman gateway. ‘These we pass over in silence. The work of their 
description (coupled with genuine antiquarian research) has to be un- 
dertaken. No one has yet attempted it; nor can it be accomplished 
until another Botta or Layard, with spade and pickaxe, resolutely goes 
to work. 

Our tents were pitched beneath the southern wall of the Temple of 
Jupiter, where there is the shade of a few trees, and a cool refreshing 
stream flowing past, as it descends from the neighbouring hills to lose 
itself in the distance of the plain. It was here that my Beyrout stirrups 
(the pride and glory of our cavaleade, which shone in the sunlight 
like silver) vanished. The Arab horses always go to bed in full 
costume,—saddle, bridle, &c.,—tethered to a wooden pin by a heel- 
rope. Some Baalbek “ cracksman” had espied my glittering caparison, 
and, very like a thief in the night, stole upon our unguarded moments, 
and robbed me of that precious portion of my equipage. The next 
morning’, in calling upon the Governor of the town, I narrated my loss as 
we sat smoking our chibouk. He was full of indignation at “the rascally 
thief,” and cursed him as vehemently as the great Lord Cardinal did 
the little jackdaw. The same evening he came by invitation to dine 
with us in our tent. It was a state dinner-party, and taxed the talents 
of our Greek cook to the utmost. All the hen-roosts in Baalbek were 
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rifled for the occasion; and I must say I never before beheld the farm- 
yard innocents served up in such a variety of fashion. The last effort 
was an omelet sucré, of which “ Philippe” might have been proud. The 
Governor tasted every thing, and drank of every thing—lemon kali, eau 
sucré, brandy, &c.; but 
“ His manners had not the repose 
Which stamps the caste of Vere de Vere ;” 

and it seemed in his ideas the height of compliment to sip the various 
drinks, and then imitate a popular habit of the American people. 

The evening was moonlight, and as the moon rose over the glorious 
ruins before us, he rose likewise, to take his leave, a valedictory com- 
pliment he had reserved to the last moment. While praying that Allah 
might be good to me, protect me from the Druses, and take me back in 
safety to that wonderful stream-country from whence I came to Baalbek 
(why, or what for, he could not possibly conceive), he begged to in- 
form me that, as an act of retribution, as a small token of his affection, 
he had put a man in prison to show that my stirrups were to be avenged. 
“A man in prison!” I exclaimed; “what, have you found the thief?” 
“Oh, no,” he said; “they perhaps never should do that. But this was 
a bad man—a very bad man; and as some one ought to be punished, 
he had been sent to prison to appease the wrath of the lord of the great 
stream-land.” 

God forbid! I said farewell, begging an immediate release. 


And then, reader, in the calm quiet of that glorious moonlight, I wan- 
dered once again over those wondrous ruins, to bid them farewell for 
ever. There is a feeling of melancholy in looking the last look on such 
a place, sensible that one will never see it more. The rippling stream 
seemed to mock me as I passed over it : 


“e 


Men may come, and men may go, 
But I flow on for ever.” 


And then, in the ghostly stillness of the night, I entered the vast 
Tpidov, taking up once more my favourite position, as in the sketch. 
The Temple of Jupiter, under the deceptive lighting of the moon, looked 
perfect. It seemed as if just finished by the architect, and to-morrow 
might be the day of its dedication. To-morrow Antoninus, Pontifex 
Maximus, might himself be coming to consecrate it to mighty Jove. 
The religion of the Roman has been celebrated there. Sacrifices to the 
gods of Baalbek were offered there for near four hundred years after the 
Christian era. Then another religion occupied its halls and shrines. 
The Christians possessed it. The Cross was erected where the beardless 
statue of Jupiter had stood. The Bishop of Heliopolis sat in the Council 
of Antioch. Three centuries heard the hymns of the Church chanted 
in its temples; and the lay processions of the priests swept through its 
Hexagon and Quadrangle. 

Then war was in the land. The exterminating conquests of the 
Crescent, with a tide of blood, flowed from the ocean-board to the deserts 
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of Damascus, and quenched the lamps that had burned everlastingly 
before the altars of the City of the Sun. 

Darkness covered it for three hundred years, and silence blotted out 
the name of Heliopolis from history. 

When it once more emerges, its classic title has perished in the flood 
of devastation. Men called it Baalbek, and the Arabian historians and 
Benjamin of Tudela (a.p. 1168) noted it, and tell us of its “stones of 
enormous size,” and how earthquakes have shaken the land of Syria, 
thrown down its structures, and crushed to death its people. 

Saladin next occupied the stage of time. King Baldwin and Count 
Raymond carried fire and sword through the land, cried havoc and let 
slip the dogs of war under its battlements; for no longer a -city of 
temples, no longer the home of a religion, it had been converted into a 
fortress; and the historian said, it “is a castle built with very large stones.”* 

And then another tragic actor fretted his little day before the world. 
He bade its citizens surrender; and Tamerlane, flushed with victory, 
marched onward to Damascus. 

Another century and a half rolled over, and we hear no more of it, 
until the modern spirit of travel first exhibited itself, and the long cata- 
logue of names commenced (with the Frenchman Belar, a.p. 1548; the 
English Maundrell, 1697) which links it at last with the people of our 
own times. 

The heathen, the Christian, the Saracen, the Turk, all have been 
its lords and masters. What a train of ghostly forms my fancy pic- 
tured, with slow and stately march, going past me, sweeping over the 
floors and through the columned aisles, where once in life they trod! 

Pompey; the veterans of Augustus’ legions; the Emperors of Rome 
—the Antonines, the bloody Caracalla, the Christian Theodosius ; the 
actor—the poor actor Gelasinus (earning the hard-bought food of the 
sock and buskin, and yet with the religion of Christ in his heart, going 
with him on to the stage, and hallowing his martyr-death); the impetu- 
ous Crusader; the King of Jerusalem; the conquering and courtly Sala- 
din; the fiery Tamerlane,—all, all, seemed to pass before me, their wan 
hands pointing to the ruins they had left; and the moon shining through 
* the broken niches, dismantled architraves, and pillars of the Tpid:Oov, 
reft of all the sculptor’s clothing, exposed them with funereal light before 
me in giant forms, the denuded corpses of imperial pride, the skeletons 
of earthly pageantry and power, mouldering away in the fallow of 
centuries. 


* “Balbeck is a good town, well enclosed with walls, and tolerably commercial. 
In the centre is a castle, built with very large stones. At present it contains 2 
mosque, in which, it is said, there is a human skull with eyes so enormous that a 
man may pass his head through their openings.” Bertrandan de la Breequiére, 
A.D. 1432. 
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On Relatives and Connections. 


Ir there be one time above another when I am disposed to acknowledge 
the equality with which Fortune showers mingled blessings and curses on 
us mortal men, it is when I reflect on the various characters of those 
persons who stand related to me by consanguinity or family ties. Happy 
in my home, prosperous in my business, surrounded by growing shoots of 
fairest promise twining tenderly round the paternal trunk (now growing 
somewhat scathed and weather-beaten, and priding itself more on its para- 
sitical ivy-tendrils than on its own vigour), reverencing in deepest affection, 
and with feelings which scarcely permit of thought, much less expression, 
the memory of those ‘without whose life I had not been,” yet I freely own 
that there are times when I envy the Monster in Frankenstein, or the child 
deposited in the basket of the Lnfans Trouvés in Paris, or the Disinherited 
Knight in Zvanhoe, or any other person who is allowed to do as he pleases, 
to sink or swim, to be elevated or stamped under foot, to fight or die, with- 
out being surrounded by a posse of relations insisting upon shouting pweans 
over your victories, or wails and croakings after your defeats; grafting 
themselves on to you, incorporating themselves wit you, and pruning, so 
fur as you can see, part and parcel of your existence for the remainder of 
your life. I have been thus afflicted from my youth up. I never was 
“Master Charles Blank,” or “ Mr. Blank’s little boy.” I was “our 
Charley.” Two grandmothers, three uncles, five aunts, and cousins un- 
limited, took possession of me, wrested me from the authority of my 
natural guardians, recommended nurses for me, prescribed their own 
remedies for my infantile maladies, nearly broke my spine with chucking 
me in the air, nearly split my mouth with constant finger-insertion for 
gum-rubbing purposes, and nearly ate and drank my parents into the 
Insolvent Court with constant visits—solely on my account. When I 
went to a preparatory school, they followed me, and never a week passed 
without my being sent clean-collared and head-rasped into the best 
parlour, there to find a sombre aunt or a snug cousin regaling on the 
schoolmistress’s cake and wine, and eager to lubricate me with affec- 
tion, When I migrated to Sir Custance Mollifant’s Foundation-school, 
they kept up the chase: some came and begged for half-holidays for me, 
and took me damp, dreary walks in cemeteries or along canal-banks, 
treating me to an apple, and then going straight off to dine with my 
parents on the strength of having seen me; while others, uncles who 
had slipped in the social scale, or cousins who had gone to the dogs in 
early youth and never returned, would even penetrate to the cricket-field, 
walk happily unconscious across the very range of the longstop, and get 
hoi’d at and called all manner of opprobrious names, smiling pleasantly, 
and asking in mellifluous tones for “dear Charles Blank” all the time. 
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Says Mr. Longfellow— 
“There is no flock, howe’er so well defended, 
But one dead lamb is there :” 
to which I would add, as a corollary, there is no family, however respec- 
table, but which has one black sheep. Mine, I am bound to say, has 
been eminently prolific in tainted mutton; and yet, when I mention the 
circumstance and talk it over among my friends, I find I am by no means 
singular. I have come unexpectedly into my friend Topsawyer’s room- 
chambers in the Albany, all veivet-pile carpet, consol table, marqueteric 
work and beauties by Greuze, and found the owner in deep converse with 
a mouldy old man in a camlet cloak and worn fur collar and shabby boots— 
an old man who sat on the edge of his chair with his napless hat pressed 
between his quivering knees; who addressed me as “ Sir,” and whom 
Topsawyer got rid of as quickly as possible, but not until I had fully made 
out that the stranger was Topsawyer’s Uncle James. I have been toa 
consultation at Blatant’s chambers in the Temple, where Blatant, Q.C., 
bigger, louder, and rosier than any other man at the Bar, laid down the 
law with tremendous force, and was ready to snap all our heads off with 
self-satisfied reasoning, until the clerk beckoned him into the outer office, 
where we had a vision of an old lady in a faded silk gown and poke bonnet, 
who clasped the horrified orator to her breast and called him ‘my dear 
boy ;” who was speedily scuffed out, and of whom Blatant on his return 
(very much crestfallen and subdued) spoke as “a pestering client.” We 
knew well enough that it was his mother—widow of the worthy grocer 
who sleeps in Kidwelly Churchyard; but Blatant, the wit of the Court of 
Exchequer, the sought-after of Westminster Hall, had smuggled her 
away as a reminiscence of past disagreeable days, and looked upon her as 
a blot on his great name. I have known City magnates with mothers in 
City almshouses, Members of Parliament with brothers doing duty as rail- 
way guards, a fashionable physician with a nephew a night-cabman, and 
I was once acquainted with a very humorous circus-clown who was first 
cousin to a Cabinet Minister. I don’t say that these family failures did 
not deserve their lot, and I impart no blame to their more fortunate 
relations. Some men have an alacrity in sinking, buoy them up as you 
may : throw out to them the life-apparatus of money, the drags of family 
connection; rush in through the ice of prejudice, grasp them and pull 
them to the surface at the risk of your own respectability ;—in a moment 
they have slipped from your hand, and are settling steadily towards the 
bottom, where when they once arrive, they are infinitely happier among 
the weeds and slime than they would have been in the purer, fresher 
atmosphere above. ‘This is but the old story of the impossibility of manu- 
facturing the silken purse from the sow’s ear, or of the futility of expect- 
ing any more melodious sound from a pig than a grunt; we all know it— 
we all are martyrs to it. Do you think Majesty enthroned is not ac- 
quainted with “shy” relatives—say chiefs of German principalities, for 
example—who put their Teutonic feet in it, and cause Britain’s ruler to 
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quake for the consequence of their absurdities? Do you think that the 
Chief of the State has never his twinges, springing from the misdeeds, 
the boredom, the constant blister-annoyances of some scion of that ancient 
baronial fief of Palmerstown in Ireland? Has any man alive ever raised 
himself to power and position, has any man inherited power and position, 
without finding a hundred skids to the well-greased wheels of his chariot 
in the shape of urgent clamorous ne’er-do-weels claiming affinity and con- 
nection, presenting themselves at the most inopportune moment, and 
clamouring for those things for which exactly they were most unfitted ? 
If I were to attempt to catalogue such annoyances, I might go on till 
Doomsday ; so I will confine myself to my experiences among my own 
relatives and connections. 

We will first take my cousin Augustus, whose parents, dying during 
his infancy, were kind enough to leave him to the care of two of his 
uncles, one being my father, the other a fashionable physician of Pavi- 
lionstown, a place then in the zenith of its glory. From the very first 
my cousin Augustus was a vagabond; there was no nonsense or deceit 
about him; he was Bohemian incarnate, and took every opportunity of 
showing it. I need scarcely say that he ran away from school. I need 
scarcely say that twice a month the butler of my uncle the fashionable 
physician had to appear in his master’s sanctum with “ Beg pardon, 
sir, but Master Augustus—he’s here agin, sir, in the pantry; and he 
says he dussent go back, sir, or they'll whop him awful!” I need 
scarcely say that, notwithstanding an amount of pocket-money hitherto 
unknown in the school, he returned home at each vacation quivering 
under the secret stings of enormous “ticks.” I need scarcely say that 
when the school rose in general rebellion and “barring out” against the 
masters, Augustus Caret was the fortunate individual who originated the 
lining of the French usher’s boots with cobbler’s wax, and the drenching 
of the writing-master with the washhand-basin balanced on the top of 
the open door. Further, I need scarcely say that, when the expulsions 
consequent on this freak of genius took place, Augustus Caret’s honoured 
name headed the list. | 

Wrath were my father and my uncle the fashionable physician at 
this result of their endeavours to educate my cousin Augustus, and they 
determined at once to set him to gain his own living. We had West 
India connections, and one of these—Governor of the Island of Sangaree 
—required a secretary. Augustus was exactly fitted for the place; 
sound health, good constitution, too young to have learned irregular 
habits, good penman—in fact, the ea-act thing for him, as we all 
chorused at home. As it was thought by every one that no one would 
ever see him again, he was outfitted in princely style. Such piles of 
nankeen clothing; such rocking-chairs, and straw-hats, and lounging- 
jackets; such refrigerators, and water-coolers, and spirit-stands ; such a 
select library ; such Bibles and Church-services ! Every one was pressed 
into the donation-service. Another cousin, a ribald medical student, gave 
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a choice assortment of clay pipes and a black domino; and I, then a 
little boy, went into the Lowther Arcade, and invested one-and-sixpence 
in the purchase of an accordion, which I presented to Cousin Augustus. 
He sailed; for weeks we heard nothing of him; no news of his arrival— 
nothing !—until one wintry night when our family was about retiring to 
rest, a very loud double knock at the street-door was abruptly followed 
by the entrance of my cousin Augustus. Strong, roseate, and healthy, 
having gained rather than lost flesh, and having immensely increased in 
his powers of imbibition, as he proved by his immediate attack on my 
father’s peculiar brandy, Cousin Augustus sat before us! It was like 
a horrid nightmare, this resurrection, and we could not understand it. 
No yellow fever, no bitings in two by San Domingo Billy or any other 
shark. No, nothing! He didn’t think the climate would agree with 
him, he said, and he had come back by the return mail; with nothing, 
as my grandmother observed, “ but the clothes he stood upright in ;” the 
rocking-chairs, and the chests of clothes, and the water-coolers, and 
refrigerators, even the fancy domino, had been sold to help pay his 
passage home. But from a very small carpet-bag, all his return luggage, 
he produced my accordion (“it had afforded him much amusement on 
the voyage,” he was good enough to say); and from a brown-paper 
parcel he extracted the lower jaw of a shark, which, he remarked, with 
a pleasant and self-gratulatory smile, “would make an excellent set of 
chess-men.” 

The care of this amiable youth still devolving on my father and my 
uncle, these worthy men set their brains to work to consider what to do 
with him, and at length, at his own special request, apprenticed him to a 
large farmer in Sussex. He remained marvellously steady for three months, 
and during this interval he wrote to my father, requesting him to call 
upon Mr. John Murray of Albemarle Street, and arrange for the imme- 
diate production of a work on Subsoiling and Tile-Drainage. His next 
letter was to my uncle, requesting an immediate advance of fifty pounds 
for the purpose of discharging a debt of honour; his request was refused, 
and two mornings after, the physician’s family, on coming down to break- 
fast, were gratified by the sight of my cousin Augustus in a state of 
rags, lying in front of their area railings between a highly-coloured and 
elaborately-executed chalk-drawing of a mackerel and an inscription of 
“T am starving,” both worked out on the pavement. As his personal 
appearance was known to all the neighbours, and to nearly all the ex- 
ceedingly genteel inhabitants of Pavilionstown, this state of things could 
not be endured. Augustus was brought in-doors, was supplied with 
money, and returned to the farmer’s. Thence he ran away two days 
afterwards, and was not heard of for months; not heard of, indeed, until 
Sir Gypes Toloddle, neighbour and brother-magistrate of my uncle, com- 
municated to us that, being one day at the hotel at Lewes, he heard the 
beating of drums and the braying of trumpets, and, recollecting that 
Delfonso’s Circus was about to make its triumphal entry into the town, 
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he went to the window to see it pass. The old gentleman narrated how 
he watched the men in armour and the heralds, the elephants, “ huge 
earth-shaking beasts,” stepping solemnly and slowly,—Peace attired in 
nothing but her olive-branch,—knights of the period,—and at length 
Neptune in his car, driving fourteen horses ir. hand. As the procession 
passed within a few feet of his nose, old Sir Gypes scanned them with an 
austere glance. Reminiscences of that good old Act of Parliament in 
which all such people are classed as “rogues'and vagabonds” rose within 
his mind, and he was meditating how he could best indict them for a 
nuisance, when his attention was attracted by Neptune, who, managing 
his fourteen horses with an easy hand, looked up at the bay-window 
where the old gentleman was standing, winked placidly, and ejaculated 
“ How do, Toloddle, old boy?” “TI recognised the villain at once when 
he lifted his tow beard; he said ‘Old boy,’ and, Dr. Blank, it was your 
infernal nephew—it was, sir, by Heaven!” 

Though both his guardians have long been dead, and the family is 
entirely broken up, Augustus yet lives. J know of his existence by 
various signs; by bills pushed under my street-door, in which I am 
informed that A. Caret is sole agent for Mr. Higgin’s soluble cocoa; by 
advertisements in the theatrical newspapers, in which I see set forth that 
Mons. Caretti’s performing dogs are the real wonders of the age; or, 
about Christmas-time, that Caretti! Caretti! Caretti! is still open to an 
engagement as stilt-dancer. I know it by the frequent visits of seedy 
messengers, who bring dirty-folded notes imploring me, for the sake of 
“kith and kin” (a great phrase with Augustus), to send half-a-crown 
per bearer. I know it by—by the observations of my wife when these 
requests have been complied with. 

My uncle Tony is of a different stamp; he prides himself on being 
“an honest man:” he is of the “ regular John Bull order, and no mis- 
take.” He is rich, and rude, and arrogant. He mistakes bluntness 
for honesty, and vulgarity for sincerity. ‘‘ Ask me to dine, Charley, my 
boy,” he says, “and I'll come; but yqu know me! No sponging! I'll 
send a cod-fish and tell Ewart my man to bring a bottle of Madeira 
in the cab. I can’t drink your wine—not yours in particular—no 
offence !—but any man’s whose income is under a couple of thousand 
a year! You're poor; got a lot of children; stick to your beer, my boy, 
and don’t attempt things above your métier.” It is pleasant to have 
Uncle Tony at dinner; to hear him, in a loud voice, set a price upon the 
various dishes ; to hear him “ wonder how you do it.” It is pleasant to 
see him patronise your children; to hear him tell them how they’ll 
have to work for their living, and how life won’t be all cakes and trifles : 
to hear him prophecy their career at school; impress upon them what 
black eyes they'll get from bigger boys, and send them to bed quivering 
under predominant impressions of impending birchings! Your wife 
likes Uncle Tony when he tells her how altered she is; how her good 
looks are going fast; and how, now her girls are growing up, she’d 
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better take to caps, and leave off all nonsensical notions of attempting to: 
look well! Some day, forgetting the feelings of what Cousin Augustus 
would call “ kith and kin,” I shall fall upon Uncle Tony and drub him 
soundly: such is the price which honesty and John-Bullism occasionally 
pay for their free exercise! | 

I suppose that there are some relatives common to all society :—the 
young brother-in-law who ‘s just beginning to “see life,” and who gives 
your name as bail to the Inspector at Bow Street, causing your awaken- 
ing from small-hours’ slumkers; the aunt whose “ poetry is really quite 
melodious, reminding me (hier sister) of dear L. E. L.,” and who wants 
you to get her an engagement on the Quarterly Review or the Leisure 
Hour—which, is immaterial ; the free-thinking connection by marriage 
who will drop in when the yector of the parish is dining with you, and 
show you how well he is accjuainted with the philosophy of Hobbes and 
the parodies of Hone; and the clerical High-Church nephew who wears 
a stiff-starched dog-collar in:tead of a cravat,—who ices the soup with 
his looks, and plunges into religious polemics with three-fourths of the 
company. The money-borrower and the pique-assiette, or dinner-sponge, 
are decidedly universal. 














For Better, for Worse. 





CuaprTer VIII. 


Erne. ATHERTON,—Ethel Leigh now,—with a child’s trust and confi- 
dence, threw herself on her husband’s love without a single doubt sha- 
dowing the future she pictured stretching out before her. And Philip 
Leigh looked into the bright eyes of his young bride, and pressed her 
ool warm cheek to his, and felt for the first time for many weeks that a 
load was taken otf his heart, and that he could breathe freer for the 
knowledge that she was now entirely his own. 

The hurry of their journey to Folkestone, the novelty of the voyage, 
and their rapid transis to Paris, kept Ethel in a constant state of excite- 
ment. Every thing was new and bright; the air clearer, the sky bluer, 
the buildings whiter : and the first fortnight was passed in visiting every 
thing in Paris which Philip thought likely to amuse and interest his 
companion. 

One morning he returned later than usual to his hotel. He had left 
Ethelind busily engaged in writing, while he had gone out to his 
banker’s. “You must put on your bonnet,” he said; “it is a lovely day, 
and I do not like you to spend it entirely within doors. I will wait here 
while you dress.” 

Ethel ran up-stairs ; she had already learnt that patience was not one 
of her husband’s cardinal virtues. Frippery was not there; and Ethel 
had to summon her several times before she made her appearance. Un- 
willing to keep Philip waiting, and having already more than once 
experienced the full force of her maid’s determination to do as she 
pleased, Ethel commenced her own toilet; and when the operation was 
nearly completed, Frippery walked into the room. 

“You are late in answering the bell,” Ethel said, in her soft silvery 
tones; “TI must thank you to be more punctual another day, as Sir 
Philip objects very much to be kept waiting.” 

The sour face grew sourer; and turning round on her heel, and busy- 
ing herself with something he held in her hand ready for Ethelind to 
put on, she said, in a tone Lady Leigh had never heard used by the 
domestics in her father’s house, “ I should please to wish you to under- 
stand, my lady, that in all the families I have lived in,—and ’eaven be 
praised they are neither few nor wanting in the best quality,—I have 
always been accustomed, like my betters, to my full ’our undisturbed for 
my own luncheon. Your ladyship, maybe, ain’t acquainted with the 
regulation as goes on in good families ; and I was wrong perhaps in not 
having a full statement in writing from Sir Philip's mother as to the 
agreement as is generally considered binding in such particalar cases, 
especially as I wasn’t aware at the time but ; what Sir Philip was about 
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to marry into some noble family. However, my lady, I must beg never- 
theless, for that matter, that for the future, in my case, my rules can’t be 
broken through !” 

Completely astounded at this tirade, and for the moment scarcely 
knowing whether to laugh or to cry at her state of thraldom to so inso- 
lent and overbearing a servant, Ethel did not reply ; while the angry old 
woman tossed her head, and never offered to assist her either in button- 
ing the cuffs at her wrists, or pulling on her walking-boots. But when 
Frippery, taking advantage of her lady’s sweet temper, and determined 
to get the upper-hand of one so young, and so evidently unacquainted 
with the management of servants, said, “It was quite unbecoming a 
lady, any ways, now to do any thing for herself, not to mention putting 
on her own boots, the like of which had never come within her expe- 
rience!” the tears fairly started into Ethelind’s eyes; and though she 
lingered about in the vain hope of clearing away their traces, her hot 
cheeks and red eyes instantly struck Philip, as she flew down-stairs, and 
he asked in a hwried voice what had alarmed her. 

Poor Ethie, who could never disguise any thing, again burst into 
tears, and drawing her husband into the sitting-room, begged earnestly 
that, for the present at least, she might be relieved of her attendant ; 
and then, between laughing and crying, explained to Philip the indigni- 
ties she had been subjected to by the ill-tempered unprincipled woman 
his mother had provided for her. 

A dark cloud gathered on his brow as he listened. “You don’t 
know, Ethelind, what you are asking,” he replied. “ It is neither right 
nor proper you should be without a servant. What you did as Miss 
Atherton has nothing to do with the case now you are Lady Leigh. 
A lady’s-maid is as indispensable for you as the clothes you wear. And 
you must show your servant that you have a will of your own. If you 
do not, your servants—every body, in fact—will take advantage of your 
sweet temper. It was very wrong of my mother,” he added, pacing up 
and down the room, and looking sterner than Ethelind had ever seen 
him do before, “to have sent you such a woman. But I suppose she 
left it to Barbara or Di, instead ‘of doing what I so particularly desired her 
to do herself. Well, never mind! I will pack her off out of the house, 
and she may go back to them. They are better able to keep a servant 
in her right place than you are: a few of Barbara’s lessons will do the 
old woman no harm. In the mean time, we must see what can be done 
for you in Paris.” 

He sat down, and taking out a roll of napoleons from his desk, rang 
the bell for his servant. 

“ Here, Godfrey,” he said, “pay Frippery a quarter’s wages, and her 
fare to London. Get a passport for her, and yourself see her off by the 
train which starts to-night in time for the mail-packet from Calais ; and 
tell her also, when next she wants a character, she had better not trust 
to the one she will get from me, if she is in earnest in getting a place. 
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Now, Ethelind,” he said, as Godfrey closed the door, “run up-stairs and 
bathe your face, and then we will take our walk and forget your 
annoyance.” 

As Ethel came down she met her husband in the hall, from which 
Frippery, in a flood of tears, was making her exit. She only heard the 
whining voice of the old woman muttering something about “ Poor 
young thing! she meant no offence; it was only to try and teach her 
the ways of the world.” But she could not mistake the stern angry 
voice of Philip, as he bade her “never show herself again in his presence 
at her peril.” 

The following day a neat, civil, and rather pretty-looking French- 
woman took Frippery’s place, recommended by the first milliner in Paris, 
to whom Philip had delegated, with an unlimited order, the fitting out of 
his wife’s trousseau. 

They went on from place to place very quietly, visiting every thing 
worth the notice of travellers; often turning out of their way to embrace 
some beautiful point of view, less known than the common route (for Sir 
Philip Leigh had gone over every inch of the ground many times before), 
or lingering amid sights which were often rapidly passed over by the 
flocks of tourists who annually flood the Continent. 

They carefully avoided mixing in society, either in the hotels or large 
towns through which they passed. A nervous dread still haunted Philip 
as to any comments passed on his young wife, until she had grown more 
into her right position, and was better able to take her place in society, as 
he intended her to do on their return to England. Apart from this 
feverish anxiety, he had never before so thoroughly enjoyed a tour abroad. 
Ethel’s admiration was so fresh and genuine, her natural taste for the 
beautiful, both in art and nature, so good, and her enthusiasm so childlike, 
it had given quite a zest to his own interest, and awakened in him feel- 
ings which he had fancied had died out in his youth. It was only now 
and then, when they narrowly escaped falling in with some party of 
English sight-seers, or some taunting letter from Barbara, inquiring how 
the education of his pretty wife was proceeding, that his old doubts and 
fears harassed him. When they were on him, though quite unaware of 
their cause, Ethel instinctively shrank from him. ‘The sudden dismissal 
of Frippery, though it had proved an inexpressible relief from the thral- 
dom exercised bythe old woman over her, had also given her her first in- 
sight into the darker shades of his character. She had watched the stern, 
cold, unyielding brow; she had heard the quick decided order given ; 
she had seen how relentlessly he had carried it out,—and from that moment 
fear mingled with her love. It was as yet but a cloud, small, thin as a 
vapour, seen only at intervals, but still there, overshadowing the bright 
vision of that future which she had once thought could never have been 
dimmed. Shy and retiring, and free from every shade of conceit, and 
kept (as Margaret had ever kept her) away from every change of temper 
in those about her,—she could not comprehend the rapid changes which 
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came over her husband’s brow, producing such a chilling effect on herself, 
checking the very pulses of her veins, and driving her blood back to her 
heart. It was not often any thing untoward occurred to Philip during 
their sojourn abroad, but it was often enough to convince the young wife 
she laboured under no delusion, and that Margaret was right when she 
assured her, “that in every state in life, be it what it may, each will have 
his or her especial trial to bear.” 

Ethel found little time for letter-writing while perpetually moving 
about from place to place. Philip never liked to see her with her writing- 
desk before her. He always proposed a walk, or sat and chatted by her 
side, or read aloud, whenever she hinted that they would be wondering at 
her long silence at home. At first the thought of the disappointment her 
short hurried notes, and those so far apart, would create in her mother and 
sisters’ mind, made her quite unhappy; but as she could seldom or never 
tell them where to direct to her, and consequently heard only once or 
twice from Grace or Margaret, and as she had such good reasons to give 
for her own short letters, she began to look on it as one of the necessary 
evils of an itinerant life. She often pictured to herself the pleasure she 
should experience, when, on her return home, she would be able to describe 
to them more fully than she could do in her hurried letters the many 
beautiful scenes through which they had passed, and the wonders which 
had made the most vivid impression on her during her sojourn abroad. 
They spent several weeks in the south of Italy, and then took up their 
abode in Rome, when the season had passed, and there were fewer English 
tourists to disturb them in their quiet survey of every thing most worthy 
of inspection in that vast old city. 

“ Here is a commission from Barbara,” Philip said, throwing down 
a letter he had been reading from England. She wants a set of cameos 
at L ’s. You must come with me, Ethie, and choose them. It will 
be a good opportunity for you to inspect his collection of mosaics and 
cameos, and choose one for yourself as well, if there is any thing there 
which takes your fancy.” 

Ethelind was quickly dressed ; and as they wandered about, examining 
and admiring the beautiful specimens of art so temptingly displayed, a 
sudden thought struck Ethelind. Why should she not purchase some 
little memorial of her visit to Rome, and take them home to her mother 
and sisters? Hitherto she had spent nothing on herself. Philip’s love 
had supplied her with every thing, and more than every thing, she re- 
quired. Her own riches still remained untouched in the little casket in 
which Philip had placed it. What need could she have for money, with 
a husband who lavished on her every thing she could possibly require? 
—so freely, indeed, that Ethel had almost learnt to restrain the expression 
of her admiration, in the dread of finding the object of it in her own pos- 
session. Placing her purchases in her bosom, she joined Philip at the 
other end of the room. He had been so engrossed in some learned dis- 
cussion, in Italian, on the different stages and improvements in the art, 
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from the earliest ages, that he had hardly missed Ethel from his side ; 
but supposing she had simply grown weary of a subject, in a language 
she had not sufficiently mastered to be able readily to follow the liquid 
tones of the eloquent and enthusiastic Italian, he took up the set they 
had chosen for Barbara, and asking Ethel if she were ready, prepared to 
return home. 

“T hope your sister will like your choice, Philip,” Ethie said, as they 
sat over their dessert by the open window of their pallazzo. “ Will you 
let me look at them again? They will show better here than they did in 
that close dark room, where there were so many beautiful things to di- 
vide your attention.” 

Philip unfastened the packet, and turning the key of the little casket, 
disclosed the splendid ornaments resting on their soft velvet beds. 

“ Barbara ought to be very proud of them,” he said. “The fellow 
assured me they were the first of their kind in Europe; and only yester- 
day the Marchese de D declared she must have them. Of course 
that is the story they always tell you, when they are particularly anxious 
to find an, English purchaser. But these certainly are very good; and 
if you would like to keep them for yourself, Ethel, I will go and secure 
the others for Barbara.” 

“Oh no, Philip, thank you; they would not suit my light hair half 
as well as they would do your sister’s, which you say is as dark as your 
own.” 

“ But was there nothing there, in the way of bracelet or brooch, you 
would have liked? Or perhaps,” Philip continued, “one of those pretty 
little mosaic tables for your boudoir would please you better?” 

“You were so engrossed in your conversation with Signor L——, 
you did not see me making my own purchases. You shall see them 
now,” she said; “though, by the way, I ought to have done so before 
you brought out Barbara's.” 

Philip just took them up, and laid them down again by Ethelind’s 
side. “'They are very pretty and good of their kind,” he said; “ but I 
can hardly imagine of what use they will be to you. You could get as 
good ones as these at any jeweller’s in London.” 

“T dare say I could,” Ethel replied; “but then, you know, they 
would not have been chosen by myself in Rome; and my mother and 
sisters will value them more on that account even than for their beauty ; 
and they really are very beautiful, though you won’t acknowledge it.” 

“Oh, I see now what you mean; I did not understand at first that 
you intended them for presents. But, Ethie, could you not have chosen 
something better worth their acceptance? I do not like my wife to be 
niggardly in her gifts.” 

A bloom spread over Ethelind’s cheeks. “I knew you would tell me 
so,” she replied; “but I think I have made a very judicious choice. This 
pretty little mosaic will just suit mamma in her mourning, and Grace 
will be charmed with her Hebe. As to Margaret, she will admire my 
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pretty allegory, and keep it for my sake; but I very much doubt if she 
ever wears it. Margaret never wears ornaments.” 

“Quakers never do, I believe; and, if I remember rightly, Lady 
Repworth said something about your sister being half a Quaker.” 

“Lady Repworth had no business to say so, to you or to any one 
else,” Ethel said quickly. “ She knows quite well that Margaret is a far 
better Churchwoman than herself.” 

Philip put his arm round Ethelind’s waist. “ Why, I could have 
fancied it was your sister Grace who was speaking,” he said, “and not 
my gentle little wife. And Lady Repworth is a friend of yours, Ethie !” 

Ethelind smiled. ‘Thank you, Philip, for your hint ; I do get warm 
when Lady Repworth says a word about Margaret. Why she should be 
so severe in her strictures on my sister,—or on any of us,—I do not know ; 
but it is not the first time I have heard her attributing motives which she 
knew quite well were not the correct ones.” 

“She was a neighbour of your father’s, I think she told me, if not a 
parishioner, was she not?” 

“Yes, both; but it does not necessarily follow that we were friends. 
Papa never disagreed with any one. I do not think he could have done 
it; and, as far as I remember, a fair share of civility was kept up be- 
tween us; but no two people could have been more opposite in opinions 
or actions. Besides, when you hear people so unsparing in their stric- 
tures on every body else, you may feel quite sure your time will come as 
soon as you have turned your back.” 

“T must say, though, your sister’s employments at Deignton are, to 
say the least of it, very singular,” Philip said; “and people who do singu- 
lar things must expect to be occasionally misrepresented. If there was 
any necessity for her teaching at all, surely some pleasanter and more 
profitable employment might be found than that of schoolmistress to a 
set of ragged village-children.” 

“That was what mamma said; but then, as Margaret urged, what 
employment can a woman undertake which is not open to some objec- 
tions? At all events I will answer for it, if the children at Deignton were 
ever ragged and dirty, they are not so now Margaret has the care of them.” 

“You are a capital advocate for your sister, Ethie; but you have 
not yet made it clear to me that Lady Repworth had no foundation for 
her charge against her, that she was half a Quaker.” 

“We are none of us accountable for the accident of our birth, you know, 
Philip; and it so happened that Margaret’s mother was born a ‘ Friend.’ 
However, she became a Churchwoman before she ever saw my father. 
As to Margaret herself, you have but to know her to value her strong 
mind and right principles as much as every one else does. Whatever 
good qualities Grace or I possess, we owe them entirely to Margaret.” 

“But Lady Repworth, I am sure, said something about your sister 
having been brought up with Quakers. How could that be if she were 
not one of them ?” 
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“She was thrown entirely on the care of her mother’s relatives 
during the time my father was in India. She herself says it was her 
residence with them which first taught her to value, as she does, her 
Church privileges, when papa returned home, and she came back to 
him.” 

“Your brother and sister have still some Quaker connections, I think 
Lady Repworth told me?” 

“Oh, yes; a funny old uncle and aunt who brought them up, and still 
take a great interest in all that concerns Margaret, whom, I believe, 
they look upon as their own child; but mamma never took to them, 
or they to her,—so we saw very little of them. Papa always thought 
very highly of them, I know; and they are very much respected at Wyl- 
minstre.” 

“Then you never lived with them ?—they do not belong to you?” 

Ethel laughed. “Make your mind quite easy on that score, Philip,” 
she said; “except calling on them occasionally with Margaret, or 
meeting them in the street, I know nothing at all about them. All I 
do know is, that they are very charitable, good people, who spend the 
greater part of their time and money in doing good deeds which few 
know any thing at all about.” 

Philip was quiet for a few minutes, and then he said, rather suddenly, 
“Ethelind, you will move in a very different sphere from any you have 
yet occupied. You will be in quite a new world. You will have to 
give up many of your old friends and acquaintance, and form new ones. 
A great deal will be expected of Lady Leigh. I should not like my 
wife to disappoint people. I should not like them to say I had made a 
mistake.” 

“Oh, Philip, if you love me, do not hint at such a thing ; do not say 
so, I pray you,” Ethel exclaimed, in a startled, nervous voice, between a 
laugh and a cry. “You cannot think how very frightened I am 
growing at the thought of meeting your own family; and how I shall 
ever do as I ought in my own house, is becoming already quite a burden 
to me. I have felt many times lately what, perhaps, I ought to have 
taken more into account before,” she added, meekly, “that, after all, 
who knows but you will be disappointed in the wife you have chosen; 
and if you should, oh, Philip, what on earth will become of your little 
wife ?” 

Philip put his arm round her waist, and drew her to his side; he 
was startled at her alarm, and half vexed with himself for having yet 
ventured to hint at the course he was intending to pursue. “ You are a 
foolish little thing,” he said, as he kissed away her fast-falling tears. 
“Do you think I would have ventured to make you my wife if I had 
doubted your fitness? You must learn to look bravely on to the duties 
which every wife has to learn, and which of necessity devolve on you; 
but depend on it, you will get on very well. As to my mother and 
sisters, when you once get accustomed to their reserved manner,—which 
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makes people who do not know them call them proud and cold, when it 
is manner only after all,—I have no doubt you will learn to like them 
quite as much as your own relations. Come, put away these presents 
of yours and mine. I will tell Valerie to bring down your bonnet and 
mantle, and we will take a moonlight stroll this warm evening in the 
gardens of the Pallazzo.” 


CuaprTer IX. 


Tae Leighs’ absence from England had now extended over many 
months. Letters and papers were daily admonishing Sir Philip that it 
was time for him to set his face homewards. Parliament had met, and 
his constituents might not long remain so satisfied that their interests 
should be entirely overlooked when many important bills were pending. 

Hitherto he had said little to Ethelind of his own family. It was 
time now to give her some insight into the characters of her new con- 
nections. Ethelind had grown considerably in both height and beauty 
since her marriage, and, but for the anxiety at her heart at the thought 
of meeting her husband’s family, had acquired much more self-reliance 
than when she quitted England. Philip, however little he would have 
acknowledged the feeling, was still nervously fidgety at the impression 
his young wife would make, not only on the fastidious tastes of his 
mother and sisters, but on the world also, whose opinions hitherto had 
exercised such a very arbitrary power over his mind. 

They had landed at Folkestone that morning, and taken the train to 
town. Both travellers at first were silent and abstracted. At last 
Philip drew out his watch. “I wish my mother had been alone,” he 
said; “the train will be late to-night, and we are sure to keep them 
waiting for dinner; and vou will be hwried in your dressing. It was 
very foolish of me not to fix the day of our arrival; but I thought, with 
Anne Leigh in the house, there would be no dinner-parties.” 

“Are Barbara and Diana both at home with your mother now?” 
Ethel asked, rather nervously. 

“ Yes, both, I suppose. My mother does not mention them in her 
last letter. You will think Barbara very handsome: you will know her 
from Di by her being shorter and dark, with good, well-defined features, 
and bright dark hair and eyes. Diana is more reserved and sly—not 
so easily got on with at first, but possessed of very sterling qualities, and 
a great favourite with poor Anne Leigh, I know.” 

“ How is it neither of your sisters is married? You say they are 
good looking, and I suppose they are well portioned.” 

“Di might have been long ago; but she contrives to avoid all 
chances of matrimony. She lost her heart some three or four years ago 
to a very clever nice fellow, a curate, living not far from Leigh Court ; 
but the match was beneath her in every way. He was unoljectionable 
enough; but his origin was low, and his connections totally out of her 
own sphere in life. Neither my mother nor Barbara would listen to it; 
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and Diana herself, led very much by Barbara, arrived at last at the 
conclusion that the only plan was to throw the poor fellow overboard,— 
and to this day she has remained single. As to Barbara, nothing 
but a coronet will, I think, satisfy her ambition; and, as she rather 
enjoys the fun of flirting, she plays off endless tricks on any luckless 
fellow who chances to be caught by her handsome face or very inde- 
pendent manners.” 

“You often speak of your cousin Anne. How long has she been 
such an invalid?” Ethelind asked, feeling all the time very nervous at 
meeting this cousin Anne, who, as far as she could gather from Philip’s 
allusions to her, exercised a considerable influence on the whole family. 

“Ever since she was twenty,” Philip replied. “Poor Anne!” he 
added ; “hers has been a very changed life from what it might have been. 
She and her brother Arthur were twins, and the only children of the uncle 
from whom the baronetcy and estates passed tome. I was almost brought 
up at Redenham, and was at school and college with Arthur, who was as 
handsome and open-hearted a fellow as one would meet with in a whole 
life. I was staying with them when the dreadful accident occurred which 
sent him to an early grave. The horses behind which he was driving his 
sister ran away, and upset the carriage against a high wall. Arthur was 
killed on the spot, and Anne so injured in the spine, she has never been any 
thing but a confirmed invalid since. 1t was the death-blow to my uncle, 
who scarcely lived a year afterwards.” 

“ And your cousin lost her home and every thing? How very sad!” 

“She bore it very nobly. We comforted her as well as we could; and 
my mother would have had her and her mother live with us, but they would 
not consent to such an arrangement. You must like her, Ethel; I shall 
be sadly disappointed if you do not. She was my earliest and best friend, 
and I have the very highest opinion of her judgment.” Philip was silent for 
some minutes; and when he spoke again it was on some indifferent topic. 

A blaze of light almost bewildered Ethelind, as she sprung out of the 
carriage and up the steps into the hall in Eaton Place. Andrew’s smiling 
face was her first greeting. The next moment she found herself in the 
stately embrace of a tall dignified lady, enveloped in black velvet and lace, 
who had descended to the first landing to receive her son and welcome 
her new daughter. Ethel hardly dared raise her eyes to those of her new 
mother, whose cordial smile and kind kiss were warm on her cheek. 

Diana and Barbara were in the drawing-room, Mrs. Leigh said. 
They did not yet know of Philip’s arrival. She herself led Ethelind up- 
stairs into her own room, assuring Philip “ there were only a few of his 
old friends dining with them, and that there would be plenty of time 
for them to dress for dinner, if Lady Leigh did not take a long time in 
making her toilet.” 

Ethel started and blushed ; it sounded strange to be called Lady Leigh 
by Philip’s mother, of whose stately manners, and cold critical eye, she 
was already half disposed to be afraid. 
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‘There was, however, no time for fears; the dinner had already been 
delayed for them. Luckily, Valerie was both active and energetic; and 
it never took Ethel long to get through her dressing when once she set 
about it; and when Philip tapped at her door to see if she were ready to 
descend with him, he found his trembling wife standing before the cheval- 
glass, receiving the finishing touches from Valerie’s light fingers. During 
the whole of their journey Ethel had never quite thrown aside her mourn- 
ing; but, with a quick appreciation of what was due to her husband’s feel- 
ings, she had put on this evening a white moire silk, made as a French 
woman only can make a dress,—its only ornament a white lace berthé 
nearly covering the bodice. 

Valerie, whose especial pride it was to dress her young mistress’s luxu- 
riant hair in the simplest and most becoming taste, had just twisted up the 
thick wavy masses of coil and curl with a simple bandeau of pearls ; and as 
she stood there drawing on her white gloves, and clasping above them the 
cameo and pearl bracelets she had hastily chosen from their total absence 
of colour, Philip was as much startled by her loveliness as when he first 
saw her at the Repworth ball. 

“Oh, Philip! I am so frighthened!’ Ethelind said; and the tears 
were ready to brim over in her large eyes. “I did not think I should 
have found it half so bad, though I have dreaded it so from the first.” 

“Diana and Barbara ought to have met you with my mother, and so 
have had it all over at once. At all events, they could have come up here 
to you,” he said, in a short, abrupt, dissatisfied tone. ‘ But come,” he 
added, “you look remarkably well; don’t spoil it all by tears ; we will go 
down at once and get it over.” 

He drew her arm into his, and in a minute she found herself in the 
centre of a large well-lighted room, receiving the cold formal kisses 
which her two sisters-in-law proffered,—and then the stately introduction 
of “Lady Leigh,” by her mother-in-law, to the numerous guests who had 
been so long and anxiously waiting her arrival. The announcement of 
dinner followed directly. 

“Philip, you will take your own place at the foot of the table, and 
Lady Leigh, as our greatest stranger, into dinner,” his mother said; 
and Ethelind felt she could have blessed her for those few considerate 
words. 

It is strange what small matters influence us sometimes. Those cold 
kisses from Philip’s sisters had acted like ice on the burning forehead of 
the fever-stricken. It had nerved Ethelind instantly to self-possession ; 
though beyond her husband and the gentleman on the other side of 
her, whose generous heart was touched with pity for the lovely young 
creature, thrown for the first time among a set of new connections, never 
much famed for their sympathy in the feelings of others, she scarcely en- 
tered into conversation with any one. 

She did not care to eat; her appetite had fled before the excitement of 
this family introduction ; but she sat with a heightened colour and bright 
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eyes, talking to her pleasant g gray-haired companion, until recalled to her- 
self by Philip’s saying in an under- -tone, “ Ethel, my mother waits for 
you to make the move into the drawing-room.’ 

She started, coloured, and hastily deew on her gloves. It had escaped 
her that she was some one of importance now. 

Philip looked after her, as lie stood with the open door in his hand to 
let the ladies pass. He did not know how she would get on when left 
entirely to the tender mercy of his sisters; but his confidence had con- 
siderably increased since they had sat down to dinner. 

Ethelind moved on to the fire, for she felt chilly after her long journey, 
and the guests gathered about her to take a closer view of her beautiful 
face. Mrs. Leigh was kind and almost motherly, as she wheeled up a 
a large easy chair, and begged her to take it with a stately grace, observ- 
ing, “she was sure she must feel tired after her stor my passage and long 
railroad journey.” 

“You forget I am so used to travelling now,” Ethelind said; “and 
Philip is very careful not to let me go too far at a time.” 

Barbara, who was busying herself at the table, came forward from 
where she had been standing. ‘I am very curious to see Philip in his 
new character,” she said. ‘I hope he does not try to make you believe 
that his laws are those of the ‘ Medes and Persians.’ He always persisted 
so manfully in the theory of implicit obedience in a wife as her first and 
supreme duty, that I feel rather curious to see how he carries it out.” 

“Hitherto his laws have been very easy ones to obey,” Ethelind re- 
plied, with a smile at Barbara’s abrupt address. 

“His sisters have seen him so long a bachelor, they had almost 
learnt to believe he would never be any thing else,” Mrs. Leig hsaid. “You 
forget, Barbara, that a good son could scarely make other than a good 
husband, and no wife who loves her husband but would readily yield to 
his wishes.” 

“You should have added, when they are not unreasonable,” Barbara 
broke in. 

“T am sure Philip’s never could be,” Mrs. Leigh said, in her own pe- 
culiarly stately way. 

“Ah, Philip is your son, Mamma, sans peur, sans reproche, we all know. 
I don’t think I possess the same faith in him, though, that you profess. 
By the by, Lady Leigh, you have had one sample already of the Leigh 
spirit when roused ; how came you to submit so quietly to Frippery’s sud- 
den dismissal? Now, had I been in your place, I should have felt in duty 
bound to have exerted my own power, and so have convinced my liege 
lord at one stroke that I meant ‘to be judge in my own little court.’ ” 

“Not if you had felt as much relieved by her dismissal as I did,” Ethel 
said timidly. 

“ Well, tastes differ, I know, in the matter of ladies’-maids, as in other 
things. We used to think her a capital servant, cross and ill-tempered as 
she could be, I freely acknowledge; but then, when one insisted on one’s 
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independence, and treated her as she deserved, she soon grew as meek and 
tractable as a lamb.” 

“But she never gave me the opportunity,” Ethelind replied. “She 
started with the idea that I was a child, and such she seemed determined 
to keep me. I was really afraid of her, and very thankful to Philip for 
ridding me of her.” 

“T own I felt doubtful about her myself,” Mrs. Leigh said; “ but 
Barbara was so sure she would manage so well for you, in your moving 
about,—that she so well understood how to pack, and to get on in 
foreign hotels, which nine out of ten English servants blunder over dread- 
fully,—that I gave way. Did you succeed readily in supplying her 
place ?” 

“ Philip managed it all for me. I had no trouble,—and a very nice 
servant he met with, I assure you.” 

“Just fancy Philip hunting for a lady’s-maid in Paris!’ Barbara 
broke in. “What strange changes come over people when they are 
absorbed in la grande passion /’—and her sharp satirical laugh brought 
up a painful colour on Ethel’s cheeks. It did not escape the quick eye of 
Mrs. Leigh, any more than the nervous hurried glances she kept bending 
on the door every time it opened, as if she longed for her husband’s pre- 
sence to reassure her, and keep Barbara at a distance. 

All this time Diana was in the inner drawing-room, with a knot of 
people about her, talking very quietly, as if no new sister in whom she 
took the slightest interest was there. It was an inexpressible relief to 
Ethelind when some of the gentlemen, and Philip among the number, 
joined the ladies. He went quietly to where she was sitting, said a few 
reassuring words, and then, seeing her flushed face and nervous look, 
asked her to go with him to the other end of the room to look at a 
picture he would try and show her of Redenham. He had to hunt 
for it in a portfolio of engravings and water-colour sketches. Here 
they were joined by Mr. Malcome, the gentleman who had sat beside 
her at dinner, who, in his own pleasant way, soon drew off Ethel’s 
attention into some pleasanter channel,—showed her some nicely done 
sketches of many of the scenes through which she had so lately lin- 
gered,—discoursed eloquently about Italian architecture, and pointed out 
its peculiar attributes in the pictures before them,—until Ethel forgot 
that Philip was no longer beside her, but standing by the fireplace in the 
inner room, talking very earnestly with his sister Diana. Now there was 
something in Diana Leigh’s face which pleased Ethelind infinitely more 
than her handsome sister Barbara’s; but Diana had made no single 
advance towards her brother’s wife. She had almost turned away from 
her, and kept now among their other guests, as if to avoid a collision, 
though Ethelind felt rather than saw that her eyes were continually 
upon her. She would have given something to have been standing by 
Philip’s side ; but she felt she was unreasonable, and she strove very hard 
to overcome her timidity, and try to forget herself. 
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Presently she missed them both; they had quitted the room, and it 
was not until coffee had long disappeared she again recognised them,— 
first Diana and then Philip, talking very earnestly together, a little apart 
from every one else. 

Two or three others had joined Mr. Malcome and herself; and 
Ethelind, who was really weary and tired with her day’s excitement, 
and her long journey, sat back in her large easy chair, leaving the con- 
versation to those who stood round the table. Presently she heard some 
one ask Barbara for a song. She watched her go towards her harp and 
commence tuning its strings. Philip came to Ethel. “You look per- 
fectly worn out,” he said in a low voice. “ You are overdone, Ethie ;— 
come with me;” and he opened a side-door near them, and led her out 
into the lobby. He took up a candle and lit it. 

“Can you find your way, do you think, to your own room, or shall I 
ring for Valerie? I had intended proposing that you should have paid 
Anne a visit. She is very anxious to see you; but you look so tired and 
weary, you will be far better in bed.” 

“Ts that where you went just now when I missed you?” she asked ; 
“T wish you had taken me with you.” 

“T could not do that. I did not know whether Anne wished it,” he 
replied, quickly. ‘‘ You know I have not seen her since I even thought 
of a wife, and it might have startled her to have taken you to her un- 
expectedly. However, she seems very anxious to see you, and to-morrow 
early you must go to her.” 

“T will go now if you will only take me,” Ethelind said; “I am not 
tired or sleepy, now I am out of that hot room, and I do not feel as if 
there were so many pairs of eyes upon me.” 

“You need not fear the eyes,—you did remarkably well ; and if Di 
had been here, she should have taken you up to Anne. Oh, there is 
Anne’s maid coming along the corridor. She will take you. I must 
go back to my mother; I have hardly spoken to her yet;” and then, 
hastily placing her in the care of Mrs. Berry, a nice respectable-looking 
person, above the common class of servants, Philip hurried back to the 
drawing-room, leaving his wife to follow her conductor up-stairs. 

“My mistress will be very pleased to see you, my lady,” Mrs. Berry 
said, with a smile of evident pleasure, as she opened the door, and ushered 
her into Miss Leigh’s room. Ethelind was a little startled at the figure 
she saw reclining at full length in the far end of the half-lighted room. 
A quilted satin coverlid and a large Indian shawl nearly enveloped her 
figure? while from a small white pillow frilled with lace gleamed out 
a pair.of brilliant black eyes, real Leigh eyes, fringed by blacker eye- 
lashes and clearly-defined eye-brows. Her hollow sunken cheeks wore: 
that sallow sickly hue, a sure sign of long-continued illness and suffering ; 
her features were too prominent for beauty, but had her cheeks been 
fuller and rounder, the outline of her delicate and slightly aquiline 
nose would have been considered decidedly handsome. There was a look 
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of sorrow, or rather sadness, lingering about the mouth; but it was re- 
deemed by the sweetness of the smile which now and then flitted across 
it, lighting up the bright eyes also, as they gleamed out like watchfires 
between the mass of wavy hair which, untinged by a single thread of 
silver, had fallen on each side of her face upon the white pillow on which 
she rested. Nothing could have formed a greater contrast than the two 
who met there for the first time. “Dear Lady Leigh! this is indeed 
kind,” Anne exclaimed, as she took Ethel’s hands in both her own, and, 
drawing down her face, imprinted a warm lingering kiss upon her brow. 

“Philip told me you would like me to come,” Ethel said, as if 
apologising for her sudden appearance. 

“ Philip knew how very anxious I have felt to know and welcome his 
wife. And so lovely as you are too!” she said, still holding her hands 
and gazing with riveted eyes upon the fair vision before her, as if she could 
not withdraw them from any thing so beautiful. “I am sure of one 
thing,” she added, as Mrs. Berry placed a chair for Ethelind close beside 
her mistress’s couch,—“ you will be Philip’s good angel.” 

“ Dear Miss Leigh, you are very kind!’ Ethelind replied, and tears 
rose up into her eyes; ‘“‘ but you do not know what a terrible day this 
has been to me! I fear I am far too dependent on Philip ever to be of 
any use to him.” 

“Poor child! I can understand it all; but it will look brighter 
and pleasanter to-morrow when you know them, and are used to my aunt 
and cousins.” 

Ethel sighed. Do you think I ever shail know them, Miss Leigh?” 
she asked, ina grave sad voice. “ You cannot tell how immeasurably 
far apart I have felt to-night ; so unlike what it would have been at home 
with my own mother and sisters!’ Tears would come into her eyes, 
though she tried hastily to wipe them away. Abroad I did not want 
any one but Philip; but here I am so frightened at all I have to do, 
that I feel I shall need a friend to tell me when I do wrong.” 

“But Philip will do that. I think you need scarcely alarm yourself 
on that point.” 

“ Philip will expect me to do what is right, but he will not direct me ; 
and then T shall be stupid and nervous; and that I know will arnoy him, 
and that will make me worse.” 

Miss Leigh smiled at the artless confession of the young wife. ‘“ We 
all have something to learn, and a great deal to do,” she replied; “ but 
I don’t think with such a husband as Philip you need feel over-anxious. 
Do every thing which you feel he would wish you to do, and try, for his 
sake, to be brave,—it will very much lessen your difficulties. Above all, 
try and love Philip’s mother and sisters; they have warm hearts, I assure 
you; but they have an easy independent manner, which sometimes dis- 
concerts timid people. If they occasionally say sharp things, remember 
it is manner only, and you will soon learn not to regard it.” 

It was the first time Ethelind had felt the comfort of a female friend 
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since she had bidden Grace good-by on her wedding-day. She could 
hardly have believed that Anne Leigh had been quite unknown to her 
a short hour ago. 

Long after Valerie’s dismissal, Ethelind sat by her fire anxiously 
listening for Philip’s step on the stairs. But except first the distant roll 
of carriages, and then the slamming of doors, as the guests departed, no 
sound indicated that the family were retiring to rest. At last, wearied 
in body and mind, Ethel crept into bed, and fell into a sound sleep. 

It was long past midnight when Philip entered her room. The fire 
had burnt low in the grate, and t he soft breathings of his sleeping wife, 
as he bent over her, were the only sounds of life. A conscious feeling of 
neglect arose in his heart as he saw the little bible and prayer-book 
which Ethel always used lying open on the table, and the silken slippers 
and dressing-gown beside them on the sofa, which told of the weary 
watching she had kept while he, charmed by the novelty of his mother’s 
and sisters’ society, had stopped on, chatting to them, forgetful of the 
young thing he had voluntarily brought into so uncongenial an atmos- 
phere, pining so sadly for her own mother’s love. 

For a moment he felt half tempted to forego all his schemes, and 
himself take Ethelind the next day to see her mother and sisters. But 
Barbara’s inquiry of “how he meant to dispose of his wife’s mother?”— 
of whom she had gathered enough from Colonel Foley to enable her to 
torment her brother with all sorts of innuendoes and provoking allusions— 
crossed his mind, and in an instant dispelled the charm which his love for 
Ethelind was gaining over his prejudice. 

“Tt shall be made up to her, poor little thing!” he mentally exclaimed 
as he bent down and kissed her brow. “It will be a hard trial for her 
at first, but her love for me will lighten the sacrifice; and she is so young, 
she will soon learn to feel that the separation, which she now believes 
temporary, is in reality final.” Before the morning’s sun awoke Ethelind, 
Philip had dressed and left the house, leaving only a brief message with 
Valerie that he hoped to join them all at breakfast. 

This was the only solace Ethelind could obtain as she dressed and de- 
scended to the breakfast-room, with a sort of foreboding presage weighing 
heavily at her heart that the business of life had indeed commenced, and 
henceforth she and Philip would be little better than strangers to each other. 

“So Philip is after his old tricks again?” Barbara said, as she held 
out her hand to welcome her sister-in-law. “We thought you would 
have schooled him into a pattern husband ; but if he gives way to temp- 
tation the first time it comes in his way, I fear your labour must have 
been all in vain.” ‘ 

“TI dare say Philip is gone to find his steward,” Mrs. Leigh said ; 
“I know he came to town yesterday to meet him. Philip will have 
plenty of business on his hands after his long absence. Come, my dear,” 
she added, drawing a chair to her side for Ethelind; “we will not wait 
for him. Gentlemen always like to be able to do as they please.” 
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Ethel sat down, but the good things which covered the table were 
alike uninviting. Her appetite had deserted her, and she kept nervously 
watching the door every time it opened, in the vain hope of seeing her 
husband enter. Diana, too, was late; but she came at last, and began 
wondering what had taken Philip away so early in the morning. 

“Why, my dear Di, one would suppose Philip had never gone out 
before without leave!” her mother said, in a slightly irritated tone. 
“Surely it is nothing new for him to suit his own convenience. Lady 
Leigh will soon learn that gentlemen hate to be tied to time, or asked 
questions about their own affairs.” 

Diana made no reply to her mother; but turning to Ethel, she said, 
as she drew her chair to the table, “So you went into Anne’s room last 
night, Lady Leigh ?” 

“Yes; Philip wished it, and I wanted very much to see her,” Ethe- 
lind replied. 

“ Philip never said he had taken you when I asked him what had be- 
come of you,” Mrs. Leigh said, turning round quickly on Ethel, with a 
look which almost took away the poor girl’s breath. She felt the colour 
mount into her face. 

“J fear I must have done wrong,” she said; “ but, as Philip wished 
it, I thought it must be right. I hope I have not made Miss Leigh 
worse by my intrusion. I really am very sorry—!” 

“ Don’t alarm yourself, Lady Leigh,” Barbara broke in with a laugh, 
as if rather enjoying poor Ethelind’s look of distress. 

“ You did Anne no harm, for I saw her this morning myself. She is 
full of your ladyship’s beauty, and the sensation she predicts you will 
create in society.” 

“T really am very sorry,” Ethel again said, nervously, “at having 
gone to her with only Philip’s leave; but I thought when he told me 
she wished it, it was right to do so. Iwill be more careful for the 
future.” 

“Oh, I dare say you have done no harm, my dear,” Mrs. Leigh said, 
in a more soothing tone, as she saw how uncomfortable Ethelind looked ; 
‘but we are very careful not to excite Anne at all. She is a sad invalid, 
poor thing; and any thing connected with Philip makes us afraid for 
her. The thought of your arrival yesterday kept her entirely to her 
own room, and we naturally dreaded the effect of seeing you on her 
weak frame. However, Barbara says.she is not the worse for it; so we 
will think it a difficulty well overcome.” 

And why should Anne Leigh so dread meeting Philip or herself, was 
a question Ethelind longed to sk; but something in her companion’s 
manner chilled her, and she let the subject drop. 

“What are we all going to do to-day?” Diana asked, as she laid 
down the newspaper she had been turning listlessly over. ‘ Lady Leigh, 
what are your plans for the day ?” 

“Mine ?” exclaimed Ethelind. “Tam sureI do not know; if Philip 
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were here, he would tell me. For myself, I do not care where I go. 
London is quite new to me; it is my first visit to the great city.” 

“More of a Goth than I had given you credit for,” Barbara said 
laughing; “I thought, in these days of steam and railroads, no one lived 
to be twenty without having seen London.” 

“ But I am not twenty,—I am only just seventeen; so you will find 
me behind-hand in every thing,” Ethelind replied, meekly. 

“ And Philip will get the credit of your education, I suppose. Well, 
it might suit some men, I dare say, to educate and bring a wife up to 
hand; but I should have doubted Philip’s caring to undertake the task. 
But this, I imagine, is but another proof of the inconsistencies of men 
when they are under Cupid’s influence.” 

“T wish very often I were older,” Ethelind said; “TI quite dread the 
idea of managing a house, or receiving visits, or going out. And if Philip 
is much engaged, and leaves any thing to me, and I should disappoint 
him, I don’t know what I shall do.” 

“Why, I for one shan’t envy you; that is all the comfort I can give 
you,” Barbara said with a light ringing laugh, which shot through Ethe- _ 
lind’s heart and made it quiver. 

“Make friends with the mammon of unrighteousness, and take you 
into her councils, you should have said, Barbara,” Diana interrupted. 
Mrs. Leigh looked grave. “If you have a proper degree of confidence in 
yourself, my dear, and refer any serious difficulties to your husband, you 
will do very well after a time, I dare say; but pray do not adopt the 
childish notion of carrying every little grievance to your husband. At 
the same time,” she added, drawing herself up with a stately look, 
“never forget that his dignity as well as happiness are in your keeping. 
We shall all look to you to uphold the bold step he has taken, in marry- 
ing such a young wife as yourself, by your showing the world that, after 
all, there was more wisdom in his choice than they imagined. Many girls 
of the best families would have been very proud to have been Philip’s wife.” 

Barbara started up and ran to the window. “ Look, Di!” she ex- 
claimed ; “there are those identical ponies, and that lovely little pony- 
carriage, we all admired so yesterday in the Park. It must be the turn- 
out Lord Mordaunt was so eloquent over the other night at the Opera. 
I declare they are the loveliest ponies I ever saw in my life,” she added, 
as the whole party went to the windows to look at them. 

“And that looks like Manton driving them,” Diana said, raising her 
glass to get a better view of them. “What can he be doing with them, 
I wonder ?” 

“Manton driving Lady Gordon’s ponies! Impossible, my dear!” Mrs. 


Leigh said, rising up slowly from her chair, and coming towards the 
window. 


“Tt is Manton, mamma, I assure you, plainly enough; and oh, what 


would I not give to be able to drive those loves of ponies round the Park 
myself!” 
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“ And if you are a good girl, I have no doubt Lady Leigh will often 
let you do so.” (It was Philip’s voice behind them. They had none of 
them heard his step until he was close beside them.) ‘I hope you like 
them, Ethie; they have cost me an uncommonly hard bargain, I can tell 
you. And now I want my breakfast, for I am growing very hungry.” 

“Oh, Philip!” was all Ethelind ventured to utter; but a warm little 
hand found its way lovingly into his broad palm, and he knew perfectly 
the love and gratitude it expressed. 

Ethel sat down by her husband to help him to all he wanted, and to 
listen to the story he had to tell of his hearing the gentlemen talfing ot 
them the night before; of the number of people who wanted them, and 
were only withheld from purchasing by the exorbitant price Lord Gordon 
asked for the turn-out, and his determination not to part with them sepa- 
1ately; of Philip’s resolve to go, the first thing in the morning, and see 
them for himself, and secure them for Ethel, if they really were what 
every one described them. 

The only one in the family in whom Ethelind felt the love and sym- 
pathy she longed for was Anne Leigh. 

“T am to go to Hunt and Roskell’s with Philip to-morrow morning,” 
Ethelind said, as she sat by Anne’s side on a low ottoman by the fire ; 
“JT wish you could go with us. I know nothing at all about such things, 
and Philip says the family jewels will all require fresh setting. Are you 
as fond of such things, I wonder, as Iam? I think precious stones so 
very beautiful. Not that I should care to wear them I think, but I should 
like to see their flashing beauty and contrast their different effects, and 
the taste displayed in their settings.” 

Since the death of the last baronet, the unusually valuable plate and 
jewels of the family had been safely deposited in the strong-room of their 
banker in Lombard Street, and never seen daylight. It was needful 
now that it should be examined, and such alterations and additions 
made as would be considered requisite. No one, however, had ventured 
to mention to Anne Leigh that the jewel-case was now in Eaton 
Place. It was thought that any reference to Redenham must be painful 
to her, and gradually the place and all its associations had grown to be 
looked on in the Leigh family as a subject entirely “ tabooed” in Anne’s 
presence. Of this Ethel was quite unaware; and as she sat on her low 
seat, with her head bent down over a volume of plates she was turning 
over on her lap, she did not observe the looks of consternation which 
passed between Philip's sisters, nor the cloud which gathered for a mo- 
ment on Philip’s brow, as he sat behind the folds of his newspaper at a 
table a little beyond them. 

The faintest possible tinge of colour passed over the invalid’s face, 
and as quickly died away again, and then she said in her own sweet soft 
voice, “I wish indeed that I could; but, as that is impossible, I should 
like very much to see the old ebony casket which was the especial charm 
. of my own childhood. Could it not be brought in here and examined 
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before it is sent to Hunt and Roskell’s? I should like to look again at the 
jewels which I remember so well my dear mother wearing on state occa- 
sions, before their settings are altered. Philip, if they are in the house, 
will you gratify me by letting me see them ?” 

The newspaper was instantly dropped. Every pair of eyes anxiously 
turned on the speaker. 

“Are you quite sure you wish it, Anne? You do not really mean 
it?” both Barbara and Diana exclaimed, in one voice. 

But Anne paid no heed to either of them. “ Philip knows quite well 
that I do,” she said, in the same steady low tone; and without a word 
more of query her cousin rose up from his chair and went out of the 
room. 

Almost before his sisters had recovered their surprise he returned, 
followed by Andrew, who stood the old black carved ebony casket, with 
its elaborate silver hinges and lock, on the drawing-room table, and, 
placing additional lights beside it, withdrew; while Ethelind, conscious 
of some family mystery which to her inexperienced mind seemed to per- 
vade every topic of conversation on which she ventured, came eagerly to 
the table, to which she was followed by the not less eager though statelier 
steps of her sisters-in-law. Anne’s sofa was carefully pushed up to the 
table, and her face as thoughtfully thrown into shade by Ethelind’s 
adjustment of a screen, under pretext of the dazzling light being quite 
too strong for an invalid’s eyes. 

Anne Leigh had been gazing for some time very intently on a large 
string of beautiful pearls. She held them up to the light, twisted them 
across Ethelind’s white neck, and then quietly laid them down on their 
little tray. “These would suit you, Lady Leigh,” she said: “I hope 
Philip will have them made up for you; they sadly need a fresh setting. 
I remember once wearing them myself. I felt very proud of them then ; 
it was, I recollect, at my first public ball.” 

Ethelind did not venture to look up; no one answered for a minute, 
and then Lady Leigh, to break the awkward pause, took up a splendid 
set of opals intermixed with saphires and rubies. “I think these would 
become me best,” she said, playfully. “My light hair requires some- 
thing brighter than pearls.” 

“Qh, not those, Lady Leigh, I entreat!” Anne exclaimed, nervously. 
“You know what opals are said to entail,—the ‘ pierre de malheur’ of 
the Russians, bringing sorrow and misfortune on all who wear them.” 

Ethel laughed. “I am not superstitious,” she said; “I do not think 
they can harm me; and do you know they have always been my favourite 
stone. If Philip is proof against your auguries, I am,” she added, gaily. 

“Ah, I see how it will be,” Anne said, with a smile, as she pressed 
the little hand laid on hers. “If Philip’s love leads you into tempting 
misfortune, he thinks it is strong enough to bring you safely out of it 
when it comes upon you.” 

It took the party some time to go through the contents of the casket ; 
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and when it was all over, Anne looked so wearied that Ethelind entreated 
to be allowed to ring the bell for Mrs. Berry, and then, with the assist- 
ance of Diana and the seryant, Anne retired to her own room for the 
night. 

With Anne, Ethel’s pleasures in Eaton Place seemed to vanish; and 
excusing herself on the plea of her late hours the night before, Ethelind 
went off to bed, leaving Philip, as usual, for his chat undisturbed by her 
presence, with his mother and sisters. 

“You will come and see us at Redenham, I hope?” Ethelind said, 
the last evening of their stay in town, as she sat on her usual low seat 
beside Anne Leigh’s couch. “I should so like to have you-there; and I 
know quite well Philip would.” 

A sudden colour mounted up into Anne’s face, and then left it paler 
than it usually was. Ethel felt instantly conscious she had made some 
unfortunate blunder. There was an awkward pause, and then Anne, who 
was the first to recover herself, said, in a low hurried voice, “ It is very 
long now since I was at Redenham, and I used to think I could never 
venture there again. I will make no promises. I will not say I will 
never go and see you. Redenham is associated with my earliest and 
tenderest feelings. You must like it for my sake. You will soon learn 
to do so for its own.” 

“Oh, yes! Iam sure I shall. Iam so fond of the country; and I 
shall make Philip show me your rooms, and your garden,” she added, in 
lower tone, trying to appear unconscious of Anne’s embarrassment; “ and. 
I will have them kept up just as you used to do.” 

“You are far more hospitable to Anne than towards us, Lady Leigh,” 
Barbara said, looking up from the book she was reading. ‘ You have 
never once asked Di or myself to visit you, and we shall both be dying 
with curiosity to find out how you do the honours of your house.” 

“ Because I never thought it needful to assure Philip’s sisters they 
would be welcome wherever Philip might be.” 

“ And you were not so sure of Anne’s welcome from your liege lord,” 
she added, with one of those light laughs which always sent the blood 
tingling (as it did now) through Ethelind’s veins, and deepened the faint 
colour on Anne’s pale cheeks. 

“ You have no right to infer any such thing,” Ethel replied, in a tone 
very unlike her usual one, and which entirely forbade Barbara from pur- 
suing her disagreeable topic. 

Anne drew Ethelind’s hot flushed cheek down and pressed it to hers, 
and laid her thin white hand upon hér head, and played with her bright 
curls; and when Philip joined them, Ethelind’s smiles had returned, and 
she was trying hard to like Philip’s mother and sisters, for his sake, and 
wondering very much, in her own mind, why she found it so very dith-. 
cult to do so. 
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Ancient Classical Uovelists. 


Parr I. 


WueEn Miss Catherine Morland, in Northanger Abbey, ingenuously con- 
fesses that she likes nothing in the world so well as novels, particularly 
if horrid, and has always felt a profound compassion for historians who 
only.wrote books which, they must be aware, could be of no use but to 
torment children, she expressed what unconsciously passes through a 
good many minds while undergoing the process of intellectual improve- 
ment. With the fear of Lord Stanley before our eyes, or of some equally 
formidable person armed with statistics as to tle number of times that 
Macaulay is taken out at the libraries of mechanics’ institutes, we must 
not venture to appropriate Miss Morland’s ideas to any grown-up people 
at the present day. But we may confidently appeal to the schoolboy 
who snatches a trembling joy from the Fair Maid of Perth, hid under 
the pedagogue-defying «gis of “all the works of Thucydides,” whether 
he does not think that, in spite of the Funeral Oration, the festivals of 
Bacchus, the shows of gladiators, and the outdoor life, Athens and Rome 
must have been rather stupid places in the evening, and presenting attrac- 
tions by no means to be compared with those of a library-chair before 
the long-room fire, with eight-and-forty volumes of the Standard Novels 
quite convenient to one’s elbow? If it should occur to him to ask,—since 
he does not find the classics so very amusing himself,—whether they 
were found to be so by those among whom they were produced, and if 
not, whether there was any thing more lively for them to turn to, he will 
perhaps learn that they had the proceedings in the courts of justice, or 
the speeches in the Forum, to charm their ears, and at certain times 
plays, serious and comic, or shows, as the case might be. But unless 
his researches take him further into the “silver” age of classic lore than 
is usually the case, possibly he may not learn that a taste for fiction and 
the means of its gratification, far from being confined to modern times, 
have had their representatives in all ages which could boast of any thing 
like a widely-extended literature. Even if he had writhed under the 
schodlmaster whose propensity for conjugating rvxrw in the active voice 
Horace has commemorated by an ever-adhesive epithet, he need not have 
been destitute of similar consolations to those which cheered William 
Dobbin in Doctor Swishtail’s playground with visions of Sinbad and 
Aladdin, and supported his soul under the insults of Cuff. 

Greek and Roman novels have neyer, indeed, formed part of the 
scholastic curriculum, or we should not be writing about them here. 
Their style is generally inferior to that of the recognised “ classics ;” and 
the information they afford about domestic and social life is less trust- 
worthy than that which we accidentally pick up from the poets and 
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satirists; for, being borrowed from a variety of sources, and laying their 
scenes in all sorts of places, that minute reflection of manners which be- 
longs to good novels of contemporary life was not aimed at, and would 
perhaps have been as little appreciated. That they are not always 
adapted to be read virginibus puerisque is also true, but might not 
have been an insurmountable objection to them in the eyes of those grave 
men who introduced Juvenal, Martial, and Aristophanes to the minds of 
ingenuous youth. With regard to social life, we certainly get from them 
a variety of particulars, though whether all these belonged to one period 
must be frequently doubtful. The chief interest in reading them, apart 
from the amusement of their satiric touches or the excitement of their 
narrative, lies in the light they throw upon what people were thinking 
about at the time they were written, when war or politics were not occu- 
pying their attention. From them we gain some idea of what might 
have been the subjects of conversation at a middle-class table in the pro- 
vinces in the early centuries of our era; and we find not a few resem- 
blances to our own times, though, as we shall see, not always in par- 
ticulars of which we have any reason to be proud. Detaining the reader 
for a short time while we say a word on the probable origin of these 
fictions, we will then proceed to lay some of them before him in a select, 
and, we hope, not unamusing’ form. 

Of course, the chief romances which have come down to us,—and 
some of which answer as completely to the modern idea of a novel as any 
narrative of the late Mr. G. P. R. James,—did not spring up all at once. 
No form of literature ever does. Like poetry, history, and philosophy, 
Prose Fiction had its beginnings, though it cannot be said that we know 
much about them. But the forms of imaginative literature are as closely 
connected with each other—though often by as subtle links—as the 
forms of art; and we can trace their similarity, though we cannot always 
precisely determine the point at which one passes into the other. Be- 
tween the Byzantine architecture of St. Mark’s at Venice, with its thick 
supports, ponderous superstructure, and flat ornamentation, and the airy 
lightness of Strasburg or Evreux, there is a relationship, just as in the 
half-classical paintings coeval with the former structure we can recog- 
nise the precursors of the brilliant and grotesque illumination which 
enthusiastic recluses elaborated under the shadow of the latter. To 
recount the various additions and subtractions by which ancient epic 
poetry passed into modern romance, would be as tedious a process as to 
narrate the successive darnings by which Sir John Cutler’s celebrated 
stockings were transmuted from silk into cotton. Yet undoubtedly the 
one was the forerunner of the other. In some young-lady-like novel of 
the present day,—we forget which,—the author, with an absurdity still 
not uncommon among novelists, even after the ridicule of Miss Austen, 
sneers at the rest of her craft, and promises to produce a much more 
amusing tale than any thing they are likely to get from the circulating 
library. What she produces is the Odyssey. The whole scene is a bit 
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of affectation as it occurs; but it is doubtless true that the Adventures 
of Ulysses do constitute a very good story, even when divested of their 
antique simplicity and poetry, and of the strokes of character which 
make them so dramatic. It is not difficult to understand how the popu- 
larity of Homer kept up the tone of mind which is disposed to welcome 
what we call a romance. Every body knows that some persons prefer 
novels of adventure, some novels of character. No doubt these two 
tastes existed eighteen hundred years ago in just as much contrast as 
they do at present. The latter class would have, at that epoch, plenty 
of sustenance. It had Greek poetry, especially plays, and it had Latin 
epic verse and satire. The former class is likely at all times to have 
been a less literary and cultivated one than the other; so, perhaps, when 
there was not literature enough for every body, it was the one which 
went without. But in the Augustan age it demanded, no doubt, “some- 
thing amusing to read” from the Sosii of the day, just as it does now 
from Mr. Mudie; and the demand was met in one way or another. 

We have very few remains of the books which were read by people 
who found Virgil “slow” and Horace “sadly satirical.” 

The writer whom, for want of a better, we must consider as the fa- 
ther of Western European fictionists, is a certain PARTHENIUS NICENUS. 
He was Virgil’s tutor in Greek, and indited various poems in that language, 
one of which, descriptive of the method of preparing a rustic salad, is 
supposed to have been imitated by his pupil in the piece called JJore- 
tum.* The work with which we are now particularly concerned is one 
called “Varieties in the Passion of Love,” which he is said to have 
translated from the “ Milesian Tales.” It was dedicated to that Gallus to 
whom Virgil inscribes his tenth Eclogue, and whom Professor Becker has 
chosen for the hero of his story of “Latin Life.” The “ Milesian Tales” 
were as celebrated in their day as the Decameron has been since; but 
if Parthenius’s thirty-six stories are literal reproductions of them, the 
former are no very great loss in a literary point of view. None of the 
narratives of Parthenius would be long enough to occupy more than 
about a page of this Magazine. So they have no room for dialogue or 
description. They are all devoted to the intrigues of the mythical gods 
and goddesses, heroes and heroines, whose amours are told in the most 
matter-of-fact style, like the “Accidents and Offences” column of a 
weekly newspaper. If some very unimaginative person were to take up 
the Morte d@ Arthur, and all the other medieval romances in which the 
Knights of the Round Table are introduced, and were to combine his 
information about Lancelot and Guinever, Tristan and Isralt, and the 
rest, in an epitomised form, he would produce something not unlike the 
work of Parthenius. And avery bald, dull affair that is. It is true that 
the learned Mr. Hirschig, the latest editor of the “ Erotici Scriptores,” 
calls it “avery pleasant little book” (jucundissimus libellus); but a 





* Translated by Cowper, under the title of “ A Salad from Virgil.” 
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German scholar’s ideas of the pleasurable are naturally peculiar. In 
justice to the taste of the ancient world, we are obliged to suspect that 
the “ Milesian Tales” had rather more life in them, even though it might 
not be of the most refined character; and that the “ Varieties” is a species 
of collation or abridgment. In any case, we cannot suppose that Virgil 
could have very warmly patronised this publication of his tutor. The 
love described by Parthenius by no means corresponded to the virginal 
significance of his own name; nor would it have pleased the chaste Muse 
ot his pupil, who lingers with fondness over the fidelity of Orpheus, and 
enlists the sympathy of generations of tender-hearted readers for the 
passion of Dido. But the book was popular enough to be read at Rome 
in the third century, and to continue in some degree of favour till the 
tenth (if the editors are right in ascribing to the latter the sole Ms. by 
which it has come down to us); and it is so far valuable as furnishing 
us with a test of literary taste for the times in which it was enjoyed. 

All the writers of classical fiction have not reached us in an original 
form. Some are known only from the abridgment which Photius, the 
Patriarch of Constantinople, made of their contents in his work called 
the “Library,” an analysis of the books he read while engaged in his 
embassy at some Eastern court. 

The writer of fiction who, from the account of Photius, seems to 
have come next in order of time to Parthenius, is an obscure person 
called ANrontus DioGEeNnes, who addressed himself to a more innocent 
taste, but one not much superior, in a literary sense, to that of the readers 
who were pleased by Parthenius. Diogenes’ book was called “ An Ac- 
count of the Incredible Things in Thule ;” it seems to have been a mixture 
of materials suggested partly by Homer and his successors, partly by 
Herodotus, partly drawn from Oriental sources. The hero is Dinias, an 
Arcadian, who gets to Thule by going round the world in an easterly 
direction. The heroine is Dercyllis, a fair Tyrian, who must have been 
the Ida Pfeiffer of her epoch; for she had visited Rhodes, Spain, and 
Sicily, and had ventured ‘“ lone and undaunted” among the Celts. That 
highly-favoured nation the Cimmerians, who appear to have been the 
sextons of ancient mythology, and to have had from time immemorial the 
privilege of “showing the vaults” to strangers, indulged her with a 
“private view” of the infernal regions. In Spain she had found a race 
who united the advantages of the cat with the deficiencies of the owl, for 
they could see at night, but found the day too much for them. ‘This 
looks like an attempt to compete with the Father of History in his own 
peculiar walk, but without his humour. Another of her experiences was 
due to a certain Paapis, a priest, who, in fact, had driven her from home, 
and who followed her to ‘Thule, where he used to make her die every 
night and come to life in the morning, which looks like a clumsy repro- 
duction of some Oriental story. She manages to dissolve his spells, and 
then goes home again. Her friend Dinias, however, proceeds to the 
north, where he finds the days six months, and sometimes a whole year 
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in length; and (after travelling, we suppose, in his sleep) he wakes up 
one fine morning at Tyre, and stays there with Dercyllis and her friends 
for the rest of his life. 

We have seen two of the great sources of fiction—Homer and the 
Eastern story-tellers —appearing in the writers we have mentioned. The 
taste for the marvellous, which eagerly received accounts of physical or 
supernatural wonders, would naturally be not less stimulated by the 
mysterious powers which were ascribed to persons like Pythagoras, of 
transmigration either into the forms of other animals, or of endowing one 
animal with many different souls. Matters of this kind formed the whole 
substance of the work of Luctus Patrensis, who is the next author 
of fiction whom Photius mentions. His book seems to have been filled 
with stories resembling those in Ovid’s Metamorphoses, not woven into 
any plot, and not laying any claim to probability. One does not exactly 
understand what attraction there could have been in such stories, for 
those of Ovid are only acceptable from the exquisite ingenuity of the 
writer and the grace of his versification, and would have been intoler- 
ably heavy if written in prose. ‘he only thing which could carry off 
such a work would have been humour, and it does not appear that Lucius 
had any. This, we suspect, is the real explanation of the resemblance: 
between his work and one which we shall notice presently. 

LuctAn, who comes next on our list, wrote a story called “ Lucius, 
or the Ass,” which bore a great resemblance to some parts of the author 
Lucius’s writings, and which is also in a great measure identical with the 
“Golden Ass” of Appuleius. Which writer copied the other there is now 
no means of ascertaining. We imagine it probable that the work of Lucius 
of Patree was the earliest; that Lucian parodied it with a view of exhibit- 
ing his own humour, and turning the author into ridicule; and that the 
work of Appuleius is a sort of “rehabilitation” of the story, with a re- 
ligious turn given to it, and with the introduction of a good deal of new 
and sometimes heterogeneous matter. A parody on a narrative of my- 
thological wonders was just the task which would have especially recom- 
mended itself to the genius of Lucian, who flourished in an age in which 
both the literature and the popular belief of the day furnished plenty of 
material for satire. Born about 120 a.p., or probably at the end of Tra- 
jan’s reign, his life continued through that of Hadrian, and perhaps of 
both the Antonines. Compared with the previous and subsequent times 
of the Roman empire, this was a bright period, and we look upon the em- 
perors who belonged to it as the “ good” emperors. The barbarians were 
well in hand, and the Belial and Moloch spirits of licentiousness and 
cruelty ceased for a time to divide the government of society. Still it was 
not an age in which there was very much to respect or venerate. ‘Trajan 
had, with the best intentions, absorbed all political action so exclusively in 
himself, that he had left the provincial authorities hardly any thing to do 
but to walk in his leading-strings. They were comfortable and protected, 
and had plenty of fine buildings to look at; but they could not even repair 
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them without asking leave at head-quarters. So they turned their minds 
to inquiring about the unseen world; and there was soon demand enough 
for this kind of information to cause the establishment of more than one 
new oracle, which, as a speculation, we believe answered fairly enough. 
That ingenious class of persons, to whom St. Januarius and the winking 
Madonnas have since been so much indebted, found orders flow in 
rapidly. The necromancer looked up his chafing-dish, his mirror, his 
skulls and bones, and other grim furniture; and the moon, who had not 
been sent for by any Canidia for a considerable period, found the uncanny 
old ladies in Thessaly casting sheeps’ eyes at her, just like old times. 
Witchcraft in the days of Horace had much that was unpleasant about 
it. Cemeteries at night, abstraction of dead men’s thumbs, the risk of 
very rude interruptions, and perhaps a hooting round the town in the 
morning with all the little Roman boys—no doubt just as impudent as 
they are now—at one’s heels, must have been a drawback to the pursuit 
to a person of any delicacy of taste. In Hadrian’s time they had changed 
all that. The East had been “ opened up” to some purpose, and the raw 
material underwent its first processes at a distance. ‘The Italian Narcissa, 
if she required a magic wash, would not think of stewing a child. That 
was done for her somewhere in Asia; and she had the result in a homceo- 
pathic form. Boxes of ointment adorned the mysterious shelves of her 
cabinet de toilette, which might contain nothing but innocent pomatum 
and cerussa, but as likely as not held an unguent capable of turning the 
user of it into a bird or a hippogriff. Ladies who possessed a proper 
sorcerer’s chest “had been fishes, and might be crows” whenever they 
liked. People who did not believe in such things occasionally had con- 
viction forced upon them in an ugly way. They saw ghosts; sometimes, 
indeed, so many, that, as with Coleridge, they lost their effect; or they 
would find themselves withering away, or afflicted with shooting pains, 
because some spiteful old person, miles off, was holding a little wax 
image before a fire, or was sticking pins into its most fleshy parts. All 
this was very sad. Nor was the case much mended, if any one who 
found the demons and their friends too much for him betook himself to 
high society. Unless he happened to be a literary man, and one rather 
of the Della-Cruscan type, he might find the atmosphere a little too 
rarefiel for his brains and his temper. 

Literature was encouraged, but not with discrimination. It was 
“bolted” in the sense in which food sometimes is, but not “bolted” in 
that in which wheat ought to be. The emperor affected Greek, and the 
court was as much pervaded by Greeks as Calcutta used to be by Scotch- 
men. ‘he fluent sophist, whom Plato fancied he had “sat upon” for 
ever and a day, raised his sleek head, like the snake in Virgil at the return 
of spring, and shone lofty to the sun, and with a threefold power of jaw. 
Good appointments and salaried professorships were freely bestowed upon 
him and his friends. The sciolist had it all his own way, and the man 
of solid merit growled ina corner. In the disputes which naturally arose 
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in such a society the emperor did not disdain to take part. Great in war 
and administration, he had his weak side, which, like that of Frederick 
the Great, was literary and artistic vanity. The unfortunate Apollo- 
dorus “argued with the master of thirty legions,” and suffered for it. 
He proved that a statue was much too big for a temple which Hadrian 
had built for it, and paid with his life for being too much in the right. 
The disputes of the philosophers afforded Hadrian a malicious satisfaction. 
Like the Marquis of Steyne in Vanity Fair, playing theological bottle- 
holder to both his own Protestant chaplain and his wife’s director over his 
wine after dinner, the emperor was “a good scholar and amateur casuist,” 
and liked to set Stoic against Epicurean, Platonist against Cynic, and hear 
them fight it out—not by any means in order to get at the truth of either 
set of opinions. Here was fine scope for satire, and there was one man 
at least who did not see why emperors should have the monopoly of it. 
Luctan, who was born at Samosata, the capital of the Syrian Com- 
magene, began life as an apprentice to his uncle, a sculptor, and left that 
calling because he got a beating for breaking a marble tablet. The 
young scoffer gave out that his relative sent him away “because he was 
afraid of being surpassed in his profession ;” and took to the study of 
literature, which resolve he describes in his “ Dream” in an apologue 
imitated from Prodicus’s “ Choice of Hercules.” We are not writing his 
biography, and we will therefore content ourselves with stating that, 
after spending his time as a travelling professor of rhetoric, and having 
made some money, he settled down at about the age of forty, and com- 
posed a great variety of works, principally satirical ; and the materials for 
which would not be wanting to one who had seen many men and many 
cities, and had practised an art not usually supposed to be very conducive 
to simplicity of character. The two pieces in respect of which we asso- 
ciate him with the novelists are, the one already mentioned (The Ass) 
and the True Histories. Both are, apparently, intended to throw ridi- 
cule on somebody else’s books. In the former he treats the author Lucius 
in the way that the writer of Baron Munchausen’s Travels treated Baron 
Trenck and the Abyssinian Bruce, turning all their serious marvels into 
impossibilities, related with the gravest countenance, and with a thorough 
air of belief in his own veracity. The story of “Lucius” (the ass, not the 
author) is a warning of the perils that environ those who meddle with 
magical apparatus—in this case doubly unlawful, firstly, as being magic, 
secondly, as being some one else’s property. Lucius, an inhabitant of 
Patra, goes to a town in Thessaly to receive some money due to him. A 
letter of introduction to one of the citizens insures him a hospitable re- 
ception, and his quarters are not rendered less attractive by the inclina- 
tion which Palestra, the well-favoured soubrette, shows for his company. 
Meeting a friend in the street, and mentioning where he is staying, he is 
unexpectedly warned that the wife of his host is a noted magician, and 
that he had better go away while he is safe. As, however, he has an 
intense curiosity on the subject of magic, he neglects the advice, and 
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induces Palestra to give him an opportunity of seeing some of her mis- 
" tress’s unlawful proceedings: these consist in her applying an ointment 
to her person which turns her into an owl, and in that shape she flies out 
of window. As there are ways and means of resuming the pristine form, 
Lucius desires to try how it feels to be a bird, and Palestra gets what 
she supposes the proper box, and rubs him all over. Instead of feathers, 
however, hair begins to sprout from his skin; he finds himself leaning for- 
ward, and resting with his hands on the ground; something dangles be- 
hind; his ears lengthen, so does his countenance, metaphorically and 
literally ; and when he attempts to remonstrate, he expresses. himself by 
aloud bray. Palestra is shocked, but tells him he may become a man 
again by eating roses, which she will get the first thing in the morning. 
But before morning some robbers break into the house, strip it, and load 
the ass with the plunder. On the way he tries to obtain roses from a’ 
garden, but only gets beaten for doing mischief, and is ultimately con- 
ducted to the cave where the band stow away their possessions. Ina 
day or two they bring back a quantity of booty and a young lady, who, 
when they depart, leaving only an old woman in charge, tries to escape 
on the ass’s back, but is met by the robbers and recaptured. Very shortly, 
however, her deliverance is effected by a party of soldiers, and she shows 
her gratitude to the ass by giving him to a shepherd to be well cared for. 
But the shepherd’s wife makes him do all the hard work, and the boy 
who drives him tortures him all manner of ways, once even trying to 
burn him by setting his load of straw on fire, on the failure of which 
trick he accuses the beast of being vicious. A neighbour recommends 
that his temper should be neutralised in the method usually adopted with 
beasts of burden, a project which Lucius, who as a man is no saint, hears 
with dreadful alarm.“ But the yeung lady, the owner of the property, 
happening to get drowned, the shepherd’s family run away to a town of 
Macedonia, and sell the ass in the forum. He is bought by a priest of 
the Syrian goddess, and forced to carry the implements of her worship. 
Lucius witnesses the celebration of these mysteries, and as a gentleman 
thinking them low, attempts to swear, but, braying as usual, betrays the 
proceedings to the neighbourhood, who break in and throw the priests 
into much embarrassment. They leave the place, and at their next halt, 
which is at a rich farmer’s who patronises the goddess, he is exposed to a 
new peril. The cook (it seems they had “dog-cooks” in Macedonia), 
having just “stepped out” for a moment, finds on his return that some 
one has made off with the thigh of a wild ass which was hanging up in 
the larder. ‘“ Never mind,” says his wife, “take that ass’s thigh ; he only 
belongs to those wretched priests. The rest of him you can throw away. 
Master won’t know the difference; in fact, this beast is the fatter of the 
two.” (One has heard of persons who could “ talk a donkey’s hind leg off,” 
but this, probably, is the only instance of the phrase assuming a literal 
value.) Lucius, hearing the fate he is threatened with, breaks his halter 
and rushes into the room where the farmer is holding out supper to the 
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priests. Here he causes such a confusion that they think he is suddenly 
gone mad; but he is saved for that night. Next day his owners steal 
something from a temple, and are put to the rout altogether. Lucius is 
sold to a baker, where he gets frightfully beaten at the mill, and having 
become very thin, passes into the hands ofa gardener. The gardener 
happening to quarrel with a soldier, whom he nearly kills, goes to the 
town on the ass, and, dreading pursuit, gets himself sent away in a chest; 
while the ass is taken by a friend and shut up in the upper story of the 
house. The soldier recovers, and a search takes place for his assailant, 
who, it is thought, even if he has hid himself, can hardly have hid his 
animal too. Hearing the noise in the street, Lucius puts his head out of 
window to satisfy his curiosity, and betrays the party. He thus gets 
another master, a kind of man-cook, who is in partnership with his brother, 
a confectioner. Left at home by them, Lucius, for the first time since his 
transformation having a chance of tasting any food but hay and the like, 
blesses his maw destined to this good hour; especially as an ass can con- 
sume a great deal more in bulk than a man. So he has “ three of these, 
and two of those, and six of the other,” as the little boy in Punch says; 
and makes famous havoc with the sweet things which have come down 
from dinner. But being an ass in some other respects besides his shape, 
he forgets that he ought to hide his vegetable provender. His owners, 
missing their cakes, at first accuse each other; and then, observing that 
the hay remains unconsumed, while the ass gets sleeker every day, suspect 
the state of the case and watch him. It is such good fun that the master 
hears of it and comes down to peep too. Seeing the donkey help himself 
to a piece of pork, he laughs so loud that Lucius finds he is discovered. 
He is none the worse, for the master has him regularly to table for the 
amusement of his guests; where he takes his liquor like a man, and in 
other respects, except that he has to stand up, behaves with perfect pro- 
priety. Being found so amusing, he is taught to recline in the usual way 
at meals, asks for what he wants by looking towards it; and nods his 
head, or shakes it, to mark his opinion of the conversation. His per- 
formances in this line, and in some others (not suited for our pages), are 
so remarkable that his master sees that money is to be made out of him, 
and engages him for an exhibition in the theatre. Coram populo is not 
exactly Lucius’s motto, but he is obliged to submit, and on the appointed 
day he is produced on the stage. Just as the performances are going’ to 
begin, however, he observes some roses in a basket which some person is 
carrying, and seizes the long-hoped-for opportunity. Making a sudden 
rush, he gets hold of some, eats them, and instantly resumes his human 
form. Some of the spectators think he ought to be instantly burnt for a 
wizard, others that (since he is on the platform) the best thing he can 
do is to address the public, and explain himself. He tells the Archon 
who he is, and finds he is a friend, and that his own brother happens to 
be in the town, and they determine to start for Patra the next day. 
Before he goes, however, Lucius (whose sentiments on the subject of 
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etiquette are most proper) thinks he ought to pay his respects to a person 
who had shown much partiality for his society when he was an ass. But 
such is the inconstancy of fortune and friends, that though he was thought 
very well of as a beast, now he is a man he is considered to have very 
little in him ; and so far from being agreeably received in the quarter where 
he had the best right to ex; ect kindness, he is positively turned out of 
doors in the most ignominious fashion. So he goes home again a sadder 
and a wiser man, and with enlarged ideas of the capacity of human na- 
ture, but quite cured of his taste for magic. 

This story has not furnished so many hints to modern writers as 
some other pieces of Lucian’s; but it is perhaps the original of those 
“¢ Adventures of a Guinea,” and the like, which once found favour with 
many readers, and the point of which seems to lie in the variety of 
scenes to which one is introduced through a perfectly passive medium, 
and in the moral reflections one draws, or is supposed to draw, from the 
contrasts presented to view. There can be little doubt that the scene in 
the robbers’ cave suggested (probably at second-hand) the similar por- 
tion of Gil Blas. With these exceptions, the story of Lucius has not 
found imitators in modern times; and, indeed, it is difficult to see how it 
could have been transferred from its original local colouring. In its own 
age, however, or very shortly after, it was, if our conjecture be correct, 
remodelled by Appuleius. This version is so completely identical with 
that of Lucian, so far as the former extends, that it would be useless to 
analyse it. The difference consists in Appuleius having given the whole 
story a much more serious, and indeed sometimes an edifying, turn. He 
has omitted the cynical incident with which Lucian’s story concludes, 
and has substituted a description of his hero as he finds himself alone on 
the beach, restored, indeed, to his proper shape, but friendless and help- 
less, as if, according to the touching simile of Lucretius, he had been 
just born, and cast by the ocean of Eternity on the shore of life. The 
scene is beautifully painted, and the reflections of Lucius are natural 
and pleasing. As an artistic composition, the “Golden* Ass” is inferior 
to Lucian’s. The Latin style of Appuleius, too, is by no means so pure as 
the Greek of Lucian, who was a diligent student of Thucydides and the 
best Attic writers, and prided himself, not without reason, on the choice of 
his language. The Roman writer perhaps did the same; but if so, most 
undeservedly,—for his writing is lengthy, and full of the most elaborate 
conceits and affected phraseology, such as it is a pity that Persius was 
not alive to satirise. 

In our next Part we propose to givesome account of Lucian’s Zirue 
Histories, and of a few of his other more amusing pieces, especially 
those to which modern writers have been at all indebted. 

MELEAGER. 





* Only called “ golden” from its supposed literary merit. 








Waiting, 


——_——_ 


Lone lines of white divide my raven hair, 

The first approach of gradual decay ; 

These glossy curls with which he loved to play 
In that far time when I was young and fair. 


And am I not still fair? They tell me so. 
What though the colour from my cheek took flight 
Upon that awful, well-remembered night, 

When first I heard that he I loved lay low! 


O God, the sense of wild bewilderment, 

Of utter desolation every where ! 

*Twas morning ere my lips were fit for prayer, 
Months ere I felt my sorrow Heaven-sent. 


But peace has come. My heart is almost light, 
And many think that time has cured the wound ; 
Like him, who with his eyes upon the ground 

And halting accents, wooed me yesternight. 


Oh, ’twas not thus that thou wert wont to woo, 
With feeble platitudes and ’wildered sense ; 
But with a noble flood of eloquence, 
And honest eyes that looked me through and through. 


He thought I had forgot thee. O my love! 
What knew he of the dew that drops unseen, 
And keeps thy tender memory fresh and green, 

Until that day when we shall meet above ? 


What knew he of the vows that make my life 
A long sad secret, ne’er to be revealed— 
A fast-closed casket with thy signet sealed— 
A widowhood ere yet I am a wife? 


Each day I live again our last adieu, 
The long-drawn sighs, the kisses, and the tears, 
The hopes,—the giant hopes,—the little fears, 
Of that last evening underneath the yew. 
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Oh, when, at last, thou ask'dst beneath thy breath 
If I would wait a maiden for thy sake ; 
And, conscious of the answer I must make, 
Smiled, ere I whispered, ‘‘ Ever, love, till death !” 
Did I not sicken with a sudden fright, 
That it might be as even it has been ? 
Did I not clasp thy neck my arms between, 
Lest some rude power should wrest thee from my sight ? 


So I have waited—and I still will wait 

(For Hope is infinite and Mercy wide) 

Till kindly Death restore to thee thy bride, 
And my lone heart no more be desolate. 


And yet I would not wish my watch to end ; 
I have the cheerful faces of the poor, 
That seem to brighten as I pass their door ; 
I have thy brother’s orphan-babe to tend. 


Dear child! last evening at the old, old place 
I saw him watch me as I stayed behind, 
And, as I kissed the letters in the rind, 

I felt a blush rise hot into my face. 


Ile calls me mother, too ; and I have seen 
At times so strange a likeness, Love, to thee, 
That I have drawn him closer unto me, 

And wept to think of that which might have been. 


Wait then, O heart ;—again the morning sun 
* Slow through the vanquished mists his pathway wins ; 
Again, once more, my round of life begins. 
Thank God that I can say, “Thy will be done.” 


W.C.M. 
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Cravels in the County of Middleser ; 


WITH SHORT NOTICES OF THE ADJOINING PROVINCES. 





III. 


From tHE Coxiseum, Recent’s Parx, Tro Hamrsteap Hearn. 


Tue strong Gyas, and the equally strong Cloanthus, and I, who am not 
strong, nor even like the “ Little Billee” of the ballad “ young and tender,” 
nor any thing particular that I am aware of, save a Dweller on the Thresh- 
old and a Waiter on Providence, set out on Christmas Eve to travel to 
Hampstead Heath. We were determined to make a perfect holiday of 
that festal Monday. Gyas, indeed, has on the average about three hundred 
aud sixty-five holidays per annum. Those who wish him well maintain 
that he really means to build that long-talked-of viaduct in the Western 
Highlands some time on this side of Latter Lammas. Meanwhile Gyas 
talks cheerfully of the viaduct, doesn’t build it, and grows stronger every 
day. Cloanthus isa working man. His exertions iti the refreshment-room 
of his Department are, I am told, tremendous; and the only approximate 
comparison that I can institute between his arduous labours (from 10 to 
4) in docketing officifl minutes with his initials, and those of a coal- 
heaver, is by reference to that prodigy of industry Philip the Second of 
Spain, fagging away in his cabinet at the Escorial, and annotating de- 
spatches with profound remarks about the park of “Huytal” and the 
fleas in Queen Elizabeth’s window-panes. During this Christmas-week 
the Department—with pangs of agonising reluctance which I need not 
further allude to—had agreed to dispense with the invaluable services of 
Cloanthus; and as for Gyas, he put the viaduct by for the next con- 
venient opportunity, and tumultuously agreed to make one in our outing. 
We were all three very happy: Gyas at having nothing te do, and being 
able to do it thoroughly, and Cloanthus because he had been to a ball at 
Peckham on the previous Saturday, and was going to a ball at Notting Hill 
on the ensuing Thursday, and had Christmas Day and Boxing Night to 
enjoy himself in, between, and wasn’t wanted by the Department. I won- 
der what that lame, blue-nosed beggar in Great Portland Street thought 
of our jocund visages and loud laughter? What cankered thoughts in 
uncouth diction may have been chasing one another through that frost- 
pinched brain! Thesmutterings of his shriveled lips may have shaped 
themselves into something like the valediction of Beranger’s mendicant : 
“Dans ce fossé cessons de vire; ° 
Je finis vieux, infirme et vas; 
Les passants vont dire, ‘Il lest ivre:’ 
Tant mieux. IIs ne me plaindront pas. 
J’en vois qui détournent la téte ; 
D’autres me jettent quelques sous: 


Courez vite, allez 4 la féte, 
Vieux vagabonds! je puis mourir sans vous.” 
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Nor did Gyas the strong or Cloanthus the powerful cast a malison on thee, 
poor blue-nosed beggar! There is no better preparation for an outing on 
a frosty day than to give a beggar sixpence. Never mind Sir Robert 
Carden’s dictum about the evils of casual almsgiving. Give—to women 
preferably,—but give; never mind (in cold weather) if the beggar be an 
impostor. It is better that a rogue should have a pint of fettled porter 
and a meal of bread and cheese than that the pitiless weather should give 
him a tiger’s stomach and a wolf’s heart. He does not deserve relief? 
Well, who gets his deserts? When had you your last whipping, my lively 
companions? What if some stern Giver of Deserts should pop round the 
corner of Mortimer Street, strip off my warm great coat, and bisect my 
shoulders with his horrible flagellum? “This is not the time,” said a 
good police magistrate the other day, adjudicating on a street-beggar, 
“to be hard with destitute people. I discharge the man; and, police- 
man, give him back the money found upon him.” Sir Robert William 
Carden is in the commission of the peace, but he was not the magistrate 
whose decision I have just quoted. 

I say that we were all three very happy. I am sure that I was so. I 
had got rid of my ordinary ailments, and had quite a new set of com- 
plaints that morning. There is nothing so delightful as change ; so with a 
touch of neuralgia in my right arm, some shooting, pains in the back of my 
head, and unmistakable symptoms of induration of the liver, I felt quite 
buoyant. “ For Hampstead, ho!” I cried, slapping the strong Cloanthus 
on the back. I had read up Hampstead for two previous evenings. I 
had gotten hold of an old comedy called “ Hampstead Heath,” written 
A.D. 1706, by Mr. Tom Baker, author of “The Yeoman of Kent; or, 
Tunbridge Walks,” “An Act at Oxford,” “The Fine Lady’s Airs,” 
“The Humours of the Age,” and numerous other pieces long since 
swept away by the Destroyer. I took not much by my motion, it must 
be confessed, in Mr.'Tom Baker’s comedy, for in the very first act I came 
upon this ominous passage: “Cou’d a man live without eating! but to 
take a studious walk to Hampstead and a hungry walk back agen, one 
had better ha carried the cookmaid’s trunk for a joyful sixpence than 
for present sustenance be forced to scribble ‘The Diverting Post, a Dia- 
logue between Charing Cross and Bow Steeple,’ and elegies upon people 
that are hanged!’ Ah! there’s the rub; and there the shoe pinches. 
Better indeed the cookmaid’s trunk, and its guerdon of a joyful sixpence, 
than all this brain-spinning. Was not Mr. Kingsley of the same opinion, 
when, in “ Yeast,” he made Lancelot Smith carry a burden for such a 
wage? How many years have I been scribbling “The Diverting Post,” 
and concocting colloquies between Charing Cross and Bow Steeple, and 
writing elegies upon people that were hanged ?—and what good has come 
of it, after all ? 

From being felicitous I became rueful; but being speedily cheered 
up by the sight of a milkman in moustaches, a policeman sliding, and a 
pretty girl in a purple Balmoral having her boots cleaned by one of the 
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Brigade, I banished the black care which had somehow perched himself 
behind our chariot, and in passably lively spirits arrived in Albany Street, 
Regent’s Park. Gyas, Cloanthus, and myself had at first contemplated 
a dogcart for the day, and penetrating into regions far remoter than 
Hampstead. I need not say that J was not to drive. But the day was 
against us. ‘There was a looking-glass frost afoot. Hampstead is pre- 
cipitous. Horses had been falling down all the morning; so the dog- 
cart melted away into the original limbo of its livery-stable. 

The strong Cloanthus only had accompanied me to Albany Street. 
There we were to pick up Gyas, for the very sufficient reason that he 
lived there. This powerful man received us, with a touching absence of 
ostentation, at his own street-door. He suggested an ascent to the first 
floor, and refreshments in the shape of sherry, which we refused; for the 
day was growing ripe, and ere we set out for Hampstead I was deter- 
mined to visit the Coliseum. So we cooled our heels,—such was our 
abstinence,—on the sanded door-step, until down came Gyas, great in a 
coat of many pockets, and looking strong enough to give Goliath of 
Gath fifty, and demolish Milo of Crotana with one hand tied behind him. 

The Coliseum—the Royal Coliseum—in the Regent’s Park is an 
institution for which I entertain the profoundest veneration and the 
liveliest affection. I respect the spirit of enterprise which prompted its 
erection at a time when nobody wanted it, and ona site where there was 
no likelihood of any body to speak of visiting it. It is well observed by 
Messer Rustighello, in “ Lucréce Borgia,” that a tower is exactly contrary 
to a well, and that he, Rustighello himself, was the precise antithesis to a 
virtuous person. He might have added that a dome is the most perfect 
contrast to the crater of a voleano; and asa burning mountain vomits forth 
floods of lava, so has its opposite, the dome of the Coliseum, been for 
years engulphing streams of molten gold. The money that has been 
spent on that huge place!—and oh, for the very few joyful sixpences that 
any speculator has ever got out of it! 

When first I knew the Coliseum, it was one of the wonders of the 
British metropolis, and divided the public astonishment with that other 
highly remunerative undertaking the Thames Tunnel. The newspapers 
of the day went into ecstasies about Mr. Horner’s Panorama of London ; 
a remarkable work, certainly, when we consider that it was executed 
entirely from sketches made from the summit of St. Paul’s by means of 
the comera lucida, and wholly without the adventitious aids which photo- 
graphy now places within the reach of every draughtsman. Then there 
were the old Ball and Cross of St. Paul’s, the ascending room, and 
other marvels too numerous to mention. I used to read about the 
Coliseum in the Olio, and the Parterre, and the Mirror,—dear old 
twopenny publications long since defunct,—and think that, since Kubla 
Khan did in fabled Xanadu that “stately pleasure dome decree,” there 
had never been such a palace of Perpetual Delights as the Royal Coli- 
seum. The long-deferred hope of visiting it was at length gratified. It 
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was in that self-same and sweet summer-time that the good Queen 
Victoria came to the throne. A long time ago—and the Life-Guardsmen 
at Albany Street Barracks did not wear German-silver casques with 
horsehair plumes then, I warrant you. It was at night that I was first 
taken to the Coliseum. The famous Panorama was not visible ; indeed, 

I think the place partook more of a dramatic, not to say tea-garden, 
character, than of an artistic one. There was a Hall of Mirrors, then 
thought a very astounding affair; but the glass-duties had not been re- 
pealed i in 1887, and the contemptible little squares that lined the walls 
of the Hall would have hidden their diminished heads before the pro- 
digious sheets of plate-glass that now glower at you from the frame-shop 
windows in Fleet Street. Glass-duties and window-tax! They are all 
gone. When we were boys, to break a pane of glass was a crime little 
short of high treason; a small pane in a shop-window cost eight-and-six- 
pence. ‘The tax-collector used to levy his impost on the very fanlight over 
the door; economical people used to brick-up half their windows in order 
to be exempt from the abhorred impost. But these are minutic and irre- 
levant. Why should I dwell on them? Why, indeed, save fora reason 
given long, long ago by a certain writer named Francis Bacon, Lord of 
Verulam and Viscount St. Alban’s, who has laid it down that “out of 
monuments, names, wordes, proverbes, traditions, private recordes and evi- 
dences, fragments of stories, passages of books, and the like, we doe save 
and recover somewhat from the deluge of Time.” This generation knows 
nothing of the window-tax, as the one that went before knew nought of 
the salt-tax, its predecessor of the “hat-stamp,” its forerunner of the 
hearth-tax,—and so on, gg far back as ever you like to go, even to the 
poll-tax, and the gabella. 

The Hall of Mirrors was, I think, a place where people danced. 
There was the Swiss Cottage with its sham Alpine rocks and precipices, 
the hermitage, the live eagle, the real waterfall. There were stalactite 
caverns. ‘There were garden-walks lit up in the Vauxhall fashion. 
There was a theatre, prettily decorated, where, on that self-same summer 
night, I saw Mr. Dibdin’s musical farce of the “ Waterman,” and heard 
John Braham, as Zom Tug, sing “The Jolly Young Waterman,” and 
“ Then farewell, my trim-built wherry.” 

It is something to have seen Younge, Charles Kemble, the elder 
Kean, even in their sere-and-yellow-leaf days; but it is also something to 
have heard John Braham. The Coliseum belonged to him then; and 
many a time and oft did he invoke enthusiastic thunders by such songs 
as those I have named, and by “My Dog and my Gun,” “The Storm,” 
“ Black-eyed Susan,” “Hearts of Oak,” and the immortal “Death of 
Nelson.” These ditties are thought vulgar now. Miss Maud bids us 
“come into the garden ;” and sentimental euphuism takes the place of 
the outspoken Saxon words that songs were wont to be set to. Perhaps 
I offend in mentioning ‘‘Come into the garden, Maud,” even with im- 
plied disparagement. Mr. Tennyson’s lyric is very beautiful, but it is 
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not singable, and as for the song-words that are singable, I think that 
in the whole range of nonsense, balderdash, and imbecility, there is 
nothing that for those qualities can exceed the words of a modern draw- 
ing-room ballad. 

John Braham went from the Coliseum to the St. James’s Theatre, 
which he had built hoping to attract all the aristocratic frequenters of 
the clubs thereto. He did not succeed. ‘That is a matter of dramatic 
history. But he was great at the pretty little theatre in King Street as 
Tom Tug, as Artabanes in “ Artaxerxes” (in a flaming tunic of sham 
Diamonds), in the “ Cabinet,” the “ Devil's Bridge” (his own opera), the. 
“ Postillion,” the “ Dame Blanche,” and scores of other little operas of 
which one never hears a word now. And will a once good and kind 
master of mine in the craft of letters be angry with his old ’prentice and 
journeyman if in these desultory reminiscences I set down among’ the 
fasti of the St. James’s Theatre a certain opera called the “ Village Co- 
quettes,” to which he—a very young man, then, with long silky hair, and 
a cataract of white satin for a cravat, as you see him in Mr. Maclise’s pic- 
ture—wrote the libretto, and in which John Braham enacted the part of 
a convivial but dissolute squire (in a scarlet velvet coat, and top-boots of 
shiny leather)? ‘The “ Village Coquettes’! I remember almost every 
line of the words and every bar of the music. John Parry, the vivacious, 
the genial, the evergreen prince of buffo-singers, was among the dramatis 
persone. There was that charming song of “ Autumn Leaves,” which I 
sincerely wish somebody would revive now. Joln Braham had a won- 
drous song about “ Snipe-shooting in the snow.”” Whither are fled the days 
of the “ Village Coquettes” ? The squire in the scarlet velvet coat is dead. 
There was a gentleman attached to the St. James’s who united the fune- 
tions of treasurer and writer of burlesques, and whose name was Gilbert 
Abbott 4 Beckett. He lived to be a writer of leaders in the Times, and 
one of the most upright magistrates that ever sat on the bench. He 
died very sadly and prematurely—too soon for friendship, but not too 
soon for fame. Laughing John Parry laughs yet, and carols gaily. The 
writer of the libretto is alive, and is famous to all the world. His name 
is CuarLtes Dickens; and did I need a further excuse for routing up 
these old memories, it would be in the fact that he who composed the 
music to the “ Village Coquettes” also lives, a good, and honourable, and 
just man. He has unhappily fallen upon evil days, and in life’s wane 
has to begin the world again: but the author of the words to his songs 
has no more forgotten the old days than I have; for at the head of the 
committee for raising the funds for a testimonial to John Hullah I find 
the name of Charles Dickens. 

Could I keep thinking of these things as on Christmas Eve I paid 
my shilling to see the marvels of the Coliseum? Now and again I had 
visited it since the year of the Queen’s accession. Once I had found it 
degraded to a mere sing-song saloon, and shuddered to hear a vulgar 
comic man sing “ Biddy the Basket-woman” amid the fumes of tobacco 
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and the steam of reeking rum-and-water. Then, I think, the late Mr. 
William Bradwell took the Coliseum in hand and arranged that grand 
Glyphotheca of sculpture. I have seen the Panoramas of London by Night, 
and Paris, and the Something-orama of the Earthquake at Lisbon; and 
I have attended more than one supper held to celebrate the inauguration 
of a fresh Coliseum management. But it will never more be to me the 
place I once knew. Gibbon, among the ruins of the great Roman Amphi- 
theatre, could satiate his mind with august historic memories. He could 
think of Christian captives fighting with savage beasts; of the wretch 
Commodus battling witl common prize-fighters ; of the dead gladiators 
dragged away in nets through the trampled and bloody sand; of the 
wounded ones, all torn and begrimed, limping to the imperial tribune, 
bidding Cesar hail, and giving him the greeting of the dying. To me, 
in the ruins of this Regent’s Park Coliseum, the memories came back, 
too; but they were mean, and shabby, and paltry. The antique statues 
threw no shadow of the Roman greatness over me. They could not be 
more than plaster-casts from Leather Lane. What did I care for the 
grand concert, the scientific lectures, the drawing-room entertainments, 
which the bills told me took place daily and nightly, all under the auspices 
of the enterprising managing director, Dr. Bachhoffner. I hope he finds 
the speculation a paying one. I had no heart to plead privilege, and ask 
for the free-list. I paid my shilling, and wandered in and about. I 
peeped through the lenses of stereoscopes. The Panoramas were not 
visible, and the door of the ascending room was locked. The Swiss Cot- 
tage looked very dismal and deserted. There was nobody at the stall for 
the manufactures in spun-glass, and I might have swept that dazzling dis- 
play into my pocket, or sat upon the glass peacock or the glass wig, with- 
out the authorities being any the wiser. There was a refreshment-room 
attached to the Swiss Cottage ; but the counter was deserted, and there 
wasn’t so much as a penny bun visible. Somewhat of an extra-Alpine 
appearance was imparted to the sham rocks and precipices by the fall of 
some real snow from the real sky above. But I saw in the cataract only 
a swollen waterpipe. What had become of the eagle—that moody, 
mouldy old bird, with his blunt beak, dull eye, and clipped wings? I 
went into the well-remembered theatre, which was crammed with Christ- 
mas visitors, but was soon terrified cut of its precincts by the hideous 
appearance of the animalcule in a drop of water magnified on an enormous 
calico dise to about five hundred thousand times their actual size. Gyas 
and Cloanthus enjoyed this spectacle keenly. I came back to the theatre 
in a quarter of an hour, and, to my great relief, found that the calico disc 
had disappeared ; but an intolerable man, in evening costume and white 
kid gloves, was giving what he termed his “ Drawing-room Entertainment,” 
and was commencing his imitations of people who never could have existed 
any where out of Bedlam ; whereupon, although much pressed to witness 
the unfolding of the “ wonderful cabinet” which was to follow the “ enter- 
tainment,” I fled the theatre again, and wandered up and down among 
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the ghosts in the deserted halls of the Coliseum. They were not classi- 
cal ghosts. No senators, consuls, tribunes, Roman knights, vestal virgins, 
or slaves, haunted me; but my mind’s eye pursued the phantom of John 
Braham—short, sturdy, and dark-visaged ; of scores of people who walked 
and talked, and made merry in this place in the year ’87, and ere ever 
Queen Victoria had nursed a royal baby on her royal knee. It was very 
cold, and my marrow was chilled. I asked respectfully, at the refreshment- 
counter close to the entrance, whether there was‘any thing to be seen be- 
yond the magnified monsters in the water-drop, the stereoscopic slides, the 
entertainer who imitated people that didn’t exist, the wonderful cabinet 
which wasn’t opened, and the real snow on the sham rocks—of which said 
snow I had seen quite enough without the walls of the establishment. I 
was informed, somewhat snappishly, that every information I required was 
supplied by the programme. I had not got one; so I bought a programme, 
but I found nothing in it but confusion, and barrenness, and despair. 
Nothing that I wanted to see was to be seen just then; and up-stairs in 
the theatre I could hear the roars of applause of the Christmas visitors at 
some peculiarly felicitous imitation of nobody given by the Drawing-room 
Entertainment. They were the same visitors who had cheered to the echo 
the magnified monsters in the drop of water. The next morning every 
newspaper had half a column eulogising the admirable entertainments pro- 
vided for the holiday-makers at the Coliseum. “Take me away!” I cried 
at last to Gyas and Cloanthus, as they emerged from the theatre, shaking 
their strong sides with merriment at the entertainer ; “take me away, 
and give me some lunch; for my head begins to wag and my wits to 
turn.” 

I was taken, in amicable custody, away from Albany Street, and by 
circuitous route between trim villas and maisonettes, through whose case- 
ments I could descry boudoir interiors,—the which I fancy would have 
served Mr. Holman Hunt admirably as a background for his picture of 
“The Awakened Conscience ;’—could those villas, I wonder, have fur- 
nished models of the yellow-haired lady in the ’broidered drapery who 
had been singing “Oft in the stilly night” with the gentleman with 
moustaches in that wonderful painting ?—I was taken, I say, to one of 
the most remarkable hostelries I ever saw in my life. It is situated in 
the immediate vicinity of the “ York and Albany,” well known to travel- 
lers per ’bus, and has for sign the “ Edinburgh Castle.” I may as well 
state that it is a place for vinous and alcoholic refreshment, ordinarily 
termed a public-house. We lunched there. I am certain that I never 
partook of a crust of bread and cheese and a glass of pale ale in such a 
state of petrified amazement as overtook me when I stood within the walls 
of the “Edinburgh Castle.” The landlord’s name ought to be Katter- 
felto, and he, continually with his hair on end, wondering at his own 
wonders. ‘The tavern is a museum of curiosities. Mingled with the 
casks and spirit-taps, the beer-engines and placards relating to Allsopp’s 
Pale Ale, Glenlivat Whisky, and Cream of the Valley, is a bewildering 
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assortment of warlike trophies, banners, sabres, helmets, shields, swords, 
carbines, spears, pistols, tomahawks, cuirasses, drums, trumpets, and bayo- 
nets, from Waterloo, from Inkermann, from China, from Cafiraria, from the 
battle-field of Blenheim, or the trenches of Bergen-op-Zoom, for aught I 
know. Baskets of Abernethy biscuits are ranged against relics of the siege 
of Ticonderago; Watling’s pork pies and Banbury cakes contend with 
dried lizards, shells, beads, savage-clubs, branches of coral, and sharks’ jaws. 
There are stuffed birds and stuffed beasts; there are. curious paintings 
and drawings; there are wonderful mummies of lambs with five legs, and 
Siamese twins of pigs and dogs born with their heads where their tails 
should be. Gyas and Cloanthus, who were quite familiar with the 
museum, asked what had become of the albatross. An albatross! Had 
the landlord the skeleton of an “ancient mariner” in stock? At last I 
was pulled away; half-stupefied with astonishment. I think my lunch 
cost me threepence-halfpenny ; and I cannot reckon the value of my 
feelings of surprise at less than half-a-guinea. Some fine day I mean 
to go alone to the museum of the “ Edinburgh Castle,” order a glass 
of hot port-wine negus, and have a five-pound-note’s worth of sight- 
seeing’. 

About twenty minutes had elapsed before my mind could assume its 
habitual tranquillity, and by that time I found myself close to the “ Bri- 
tannia” at Camden Town. A vagabond impulse seized me to rush to the 
Camden Town Railway Station and travel to Fenchurch Street by way 
of Bow and Stratford. This, however, I resisted in deference to my com- 
panions ; for Gyas had made up his mind to dine at Jack Straw’s Castle, 
which would be a novelty, he said, on Christmas Eve; whereas Cloan- 
thus, whose temperament is slightly poetical, was equally determined to 
see the sun set on Hampstead Heath. So along the Hampstead Road 
we manfully tramped. 

There was a bright, still, glassy coldness about, which made every 
thing look very pretty and sparkling, but caused your fingers to ache 
notwithstanding. One must suffer a little for beauty’s sake; that is an 
apothegm that should be duly impressed on all little girls when they first 
have their ears pierced, as it is in the motto to David Wilkie’s charming 
picture. ‘The branches of the trees looked exquisite in their rimy network, 
and every bead in the cornices of the houses and shop-fronts had a setting 
of icy brilliants. The murk had fled from the distance; and as we rose to 
higher ground, and looked northwards, the furthest outlines were sharply 
defined, and the shadows were of that delicate, translucent blue threaded 
with pale gold where lights struck them which only Turner knew how to 
render in oil—which only 'l'elbin and Beverly know how to render in dis- 
temper. I don’t think, however, that the birds appreciated to any great 
extent the pictorial effects due to the temperature. I fancy that I saw on 
the coping of a certain stone wall a meeting of distressed sparrows,—an 
ancient bird of much-pecked brownness and long experience in metropolitan 
squares, being in the presidential, fauteuil (the fragment of a bottle set in 
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rough cast), and who were apparently discussing the hardness of the times, 
and the alarming scarcity of worms. Why should not sparrows thus meet 
in convention? We know that dogs will gather in groups, and converse 
in the doggee language, and that cats will hold chromatic caucuses on 
the tiles, ‘-s for birds, don’t the storks in Amsterdam assemble in 
solemn juntas on old Dutch gables in spring and autumn, and carry into 
effect the principles of a Tontine Benefit Society by ruthlessly pecking to 
death all sick and disabled members? An exceedingly distressed swallow 
came and chirped disconsolately at my very toe. Had he been as eloquent 
as art thou, O perpetual deputy Cicero of the “ Sheridans,” and future or- 
nament of the Senate and judicial bench,—to say nothing of the parlia- 
mentary bar,—he could not have said in a plainer manner, “ frozen out.” 
This sparrow should not be forgotten ; for do we not know that he cannot 
fall without Account being taken of it above? ‘This is the season to give 
your quartern loaves away to those whose bellies are empty ; and, house- 
wives, you will lose neither time nor money if you sweep the bread 
crumbs together, and strew them on the window-sills for the benefit of 
the frozen-out sparrows. 

There is always a gathering of omnibuses at the “Britannia ;” and I 
could but applaud the wise economy of time displayed by a conductor, a 
merry-looking man with a roast-beef face, who, dismounting from his 
frigid perch, employed the couple of minutes he had to spare, not in 
the consumption of fiery stimulants at the neighbouring tavern, but in 
vigorously trundling a hoop, borrowed (or, at least, snatched) for the pur- 
pose from a little boy in a seal-skin cap and a red comforter, of which last 
the ends drooped like a princes’-feather fuschia. By this time the strong 
Gyas had lit up a short pipe of Cimmerian blackness, and which had been 
in its time, I believe, to Simpheropol in Tauride, and to Swan River in 
Australia. Cloanthus, compeller of men, likewise produced an abbreviated 
calumet. Indeed, I think we all smoked; and it would be a mean sup- 
pression of the truth not to state that we all entered an establishment 
Hampsteadwards called the “ Load of Hay,”—Gyas to procure a fresh 
light for his pipe; Cloanthus to see what o’clock it was; your humble 
servant to get change for sixpence; and one of us—there was no fourth 
to our party, so whom could he have been, I wonder !—to recruit ex- 
hausted nature by a draught of mingled malt, just caressingly dredged 
with ginger. For Gyas and Cloanthus were the most English of 
Englishmen, and entertained that wholesome reverence for beer-—when 
its consumption is warranted by hearty exercise—which all sturdy 
Saxons should have. In the Golden Age all good people drank beer. 
Brandy and gin came in with the Age of Brass and viler metals. In 
Arcadia the shepherds malted the brave and bearded barley regularly 
once a fortnight. Chloé used to wear a hop-garland in her tresses, and 
refresh herself after the dance with sweet wort ; and Strephon pledged 
her in a mug of nut-brown ale. There are well-meaning but mistaken 
persons who wish nowadays to rob not only the poor but the rich man of 
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his beer. Iam content to remember that Mary Queen of Scots was 
solaced in her dreary captivity at Fotheringay by the brown beer of 
Burton-on-Trent;* that holy Hugh Latimer drank a goblet of spiced ale 
with his supper the night before he was burned alive; that Sir Walter 
Raleigh took a cool tankard with his last pipe of tobacco on the very 
morning of his execution ; and that one of the prettiest ladies with whom 
I have the honour of being acquainted, when, escorting her on an Opera 
Saturday to the Crystal “Palace, and falteringly sugested chocolate, 
lemonade, and Vanille ices for her refreshment, sternly replied, “ Non- 
sense, sir! Get me a pint bottle of stout isnmmedintely.” If the ladies 
only knew how much better they would be for their beer, there would be 
fewer cases of consumption for quacks to demonstrate the curability of. 
I desire no better exemplars than these. 

The road from Hampstead to town has already been described—seldom 
so minutely or so graphically as in Augustus Mayhew’s Paved nith Gold 
—here is your health, my Augustus; I drink it at the “‘ Load of Hay,” 
with compliments to all at Horton Kirb y;—so that I have no need to 
dwell tediously on every block of buildings we pass. But twice only will 
it be necessary to cry a halt. The first must be at the Cottage at Haver- 
stock Hill, much transformed and modernised, but still existent, and once 
the residence of Sir Richard Steele. 

“Tam in a solitude,” writes the author of the Christian Hero, in 
1712, “in a house between Hampstead and London, wherein Sir Charles 
Sedley died.” Pope and Arbuthnot used to come on summer evenings 
to Steele’s Patmos (for it is to be feared that the poor knight was then in 
hiding from the grim catchpoles of the law), and fetch him to attend the 
meetings of the Kit-cat Club, then held at the Upper Flask Tavern at 
Hampstead. Surely there is matter enough for meditation in the house 
once tenanted not only by the generous, faultless, but pure-minded, hu- 
morist Steele, but also by the mad wit Sedley, a man as clever, as bril- 
liant, as worldly wise, as wedded to eternal folly, as any of the “ gallant 
and gay” who gathered in “Clieveden’s proud alcoves.” It must have 
been a dismal end, very nearly as forlorn as that of Villiers at the Kirkby 
Moorside inn. No more flasks of champagne at the French ordinary. 
No more gathering round the basset-table in Whitehall Gallery. An end 
to “wanton Shrewsbury and love.” An end to quibble, and repartee, 
and desperate intrigues, and wild frolics. Old and gray and dlasé, and 
contemned by a generation whose morals were purer ;—what a finale to a 
coranto-comedy! Yes; this is about the time, Mr. Critic, when the 
“Comic Muse” may well cry vanitas vanitatum (and no wonder), and sit 
with a wet towel round her head. 


* A wagon-load of beer on its way from Burton to Fotheringay was intercepted, 
and among the casks was found some correspondence throwi ing fatal light on 
Babington’s conspiracy. Not the first time that beer has been the means of people 
losing their heads, the teetotalers might argue—See old Dr. Plot’s History of 
Staffordshire, passim. 
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Not one word can be said about Richard Steele after that which has 
been written about him in the “ English Humorists.” All his foibles 
and his good qualities have had their just censure, their just praise, their 
kindliest toleration in those excellent lectures. To tell truth also, I am 
slightly anxious to get rid, not only of Steele’s house, but of the con- 
tiguous Haverstock Hill. The ascent is steep, to begin with,—that the 
omnibus horses know full well; but, far beyond that, the name of Haver- 
stock calls up ugly reminiscences of a dreadful murder done some years 
ago. The last time I went to Madame Tussaud’s I saw Hocker’s waxen 
effigy, in his own wretched clothes, in the Chamber of Horrors. I did 
not sleep comfortably that night. We will press onward, if you please. 

Yet stay, O Gyas; and Cloanthus, adapt thy strong feet to the goose- 
step; for really it is impossible, however great our haste to get to Hamp- 
stead, to pass Belsize Park in this wnceremonious manner. Belsize is 
another of the places of which, like Gore House, it may be written, Wwit. 
The stately mansion that once adorned the demesne is utterly gone. Park, 
wilderness, pleasure-gardens, are cut up, rooted up, plotted away; the 
landmarks will soon disappear in a group of trim villas. Only here and 
there a gaunt old tree remains to remind one of the once renowned spot. 
A quarter of a century hence, readers of Zhe Newcomes will scarcely 
know whence Jack Belsize took his patronymic, or in what lies the deli- 
cate analog'y of the Thackerayian nomenclature making Belsize the family 
name of Lord Highgate. What is the meaning of Belsize itself? In 
old deeds and books the place is called indifferently Belsis, Bellys, Bell- 
seys. There was a Lord Bellasis in the Second Charles’s time. ‘The 
appellation is most probably of Norman origin; and, from its charming 
situation, the estate might well be called Belle assise, “beautifully seated.” 
It all came out of a grant of fifty-seven acres of land given to Westmin- 
ster Abbey, in 1317, by a stout Norman knight, Sir Roger le Brabazon, 
to found a chantry at the altar of St. John the Evangelist, where mass 
might be said for the souls of Edmund Earl of Lancaster, Blanch his 
wife, and himself the doughty Sir Roger le Brabazon. Who was he? 
Where was he buried ? 

“Where is the grave of Sir Arthur Orellan ? 
Where may the grave of that good knight be? 
On the slope of a hill, by the side of Helvellyn, 
Under the shade of a young birch-tree. 
The knight’s sword is rust ; 


His bones are dust ; 
And his soul is with the saints, we trust.” 


Heaven assoilzie Sir Arthur Orellan and Sir Roger le Brabazon, and all 
good knights and charitable founders ! 

Sir Armigal Waad, one of the first Anglo-American navigators, Clerk 
of the Council to Henry VIII., and kinsman to Sir William Waad, some 
time Lieutenant of the Tower,—a very Holbeinish-looking old gentleman, 
by his portrait,—lived at Belsize House. So did Thomas the noted Lord 
Wotton. In Queen Anne’s time it was stilla stately mansion, fit residence 
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for wealthy nobles; but it had fallen into speculative hands. One Povey, 
“a schemer,” took it, and made considerable profit from the zealous Pro- 
testantism which led him to refuse letting Belsize to the Duc d’ Aumont, 
King Louis’s Ambassador, on the ground that there was a chapel at- 
tached to the house which the Frenchman would doubtless convert to 
his abhorred Popish uses. The Protestant interest gathered strongly 
round Povey in consequence of this act of theological patriotism. The 
most remarkable tenant, however, of Belsize during the last century was 
Mr. Howell, surnamed “the Welsh Ambassador.” He was a clever 
quack, who humbugged the British public to their hearts’ content. He 
had an ordinary here,—dancing, drinking, gaming, chocolate-drinking, 
hunting and coursing in Belsize Park; grenadiers at the gate; a patrol 
of twelve men to convoy visitors “to London,” and protect them against 
footpads and highwaymen ;—all manner of pleasure, folly, wickedness, 
in short. There were horse-races for galloways at Belsize in 1729; as 
an additional zest to which amusement, the “ Welsh Ambassador” adver- 
tised that he maintained “two cooks that dress every thing to perfection, 
and a good set of musick every day in the season.” Little need be added 
to explain that Belsize was the immediate precursor and model of Rane- 
lagh and Vauxhall. The Prince and Princess of Wales (George the 
Third’s papa and mamma) came and danced there. At Belsize, and at the 
neighbouring Long Room at Hampstead Wells, you might, according to 
Mr. Tom Baker, meet with the very cream of the quality. There was 
Beau Frightful, “ with a red face and a white periwig, like a choice China 
orange in white paper.” There was Beau Spider, “who had always 
been so tall that he was thought too big to go to school, and so was 
bred up in ignorance.” There was Captain Prettiman, “who was kicked 
out of the army,” crying out to his chairmen, ‘ By Castor and Pollux, 
rascals, Pl cane you!’” There was Lady Sternhold, “who heats the 
room like a stove, and is as stout and as solid as the Stadt House at 
Amsterdam.” There was Lady Picquet, “who says grace to milk- 
coffee, goes to early service every day, and plays cards on Sunday.” 
And there were all the rakes, and beaux, and frank-spoken ladies, who con- 
tributed to the “humours of the age,” and were to be met with besides 
on the pantiles at Tunbridge Wells, in the steaming-room at the Bath, in 
the faro-booth at Newmarket, at the Chocolate House in Spring Gardens, 
and at similar places of Quality resort. Royal and aristocratic patronage, 
however, could not save Belsize from being at last presented as a nuisance 
by the Middlesex Grand Jury. The stern Justices of Hicks’s Hall issued 
precepts to headboroughs and constables to inquire into the management 
of the dissipated place. A stinging satire was put forth against its 
amusements and its visitors, “written by a serious person of quality ;” 
and at length, in the year of rebellion 1745, Belsize, as a place of public 
recreation, was put down altogether. The last remnant of the riotous 
joviality which it seemed to inspire to all the neighbourhood round lin- 
gered, until very recently, in Chalk Farm Fair; but even that institution, 
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much prized by roughs and servant-maids, has gone the way of Belsize 
and Bartlemy, and similar festive bear-gardens. 

Our progress up the avenue which leads to Hampstead Town and 
Hampstead Heath was enlivened by our meeting with a volunteer corps 
marching cheerily along in very open order, and, to teli truth, in very 
free-and-easy order likewise. Short pipes were the rule, and cigars the 
exception. The privates had sprigs of misletoe stuck in their caps, and 
bunches of holly in the muzzles of their muskets. All were laughing 
or singing, or giving and taking lively badinage from the spectators in the 
easiest and most affable manner ; and they had, on the whole, such a jolly, 
Christmasy appearance, that I had made up my mind to enrol myself in 
the East Middlesex Bombardiers ere that day were out. Our conversa- 
tion became quite military. The strong Gyas related sundry moving 
episodes of his Crimean campaigns, and the strong Cloanthus entered into 
such minute details of martial organisation and economy, that we were 
staggered at his erudition, until we remembered that he himself was a 
full private in the South Middlesex, and that his Department had some- 
thing to do with the management of the army. 

“ Him still from Hampstead journeying to his book 
Aurora oft for Cephalus mistook ; 


What time he brush’d her dews with hasty pace, 
To meet the printer’s dev’let face to face.” 


This was written long since of the well-known George Steevens, the 
Shaksperian editor and critic, who, during a period of eighteen months, 
had sufficient strength of will to leave his residence at Hampstead every 
morning with the patrole between four and five A.m., and walk to town 
and to his chambers in the Temple, there to “meet the printer’s dev’let 
face to face,” and correct his proofs. Now George Steevens walked to the 
printer’s devil, whereas we were walking away from him; nor do I infer 
that if Aurora had met us toiling up Haverstock Hill she would have mis- 
taken any one of us for Cephalus. Also, I must grant that the inhabi- 
tants of Hampstead town did not seem at all impressed with the impor- 
tance of our mission or the magnitude of our undertaking. Divers remarks, 
more satirical than respectful, were passed upon the long legs of Gyas, the 
somewhat aldermanic proportions of Cloanthus, and my own nose, whose 
hue was perhaps a little heightened by exposure to a highly rarefied atmos- 
phere. I am sorry to say that, as we emerged on the glorious Heath 
itself, divers ill-conditioned boys who were sliding on the nearest pond 
raised a cry of “Tailors hout for a ’oliday,”—which, to say the least, 
discomposed us sorely. Tailors! Just Nemesis—tailors! To one ill-con- 
ditioned youth Nemesis came even swifter than I expected. That bad 
boy fell plump upon the ice and his glutei maximi, and I laughed to see 
the sport. It was wrong to do so, I know; but revenge is sweet, especially 
after you have been called a tailor. 

All our trifling annoyances were at last fully compensated for by the 
wondrous sunset on the Heath. Brambles, and furze, and stone, and turf, 
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were alike clothed in snow, which, beneath the sun’s rays, turned golden, 
and crimson, and cerulean, and orange, and purple, and even apple-green. 
We shaded our eyes from the sumptuous blaze. Above, the fleeting 
clouds formed themselves into that feathery fan which is known as “a 
man’s tail,” and in the midst of all the red sun sank down, down, down 
to his couch reverentially, but still with a proud grandeur, as though he 
said, “‘I must die to-day, but I shall live to-morrow, and for ever.” 

“ Gyas, my strong’ friend, and Cloanthus, my athletic companion,” I 
remarked, “‘I have read in books that of old time the students of the 
Apothecaries’ Company used to come to Hampstead Heath every spring 
for the purpose of botanising. Here, and in the adjacent Caen Wood, 
these embryo licentiates sought for Doody’s golden locks, white-flowered 
betony, great bird’s-foot, golden rod with dented leaves, downy feather- 
grass, hound’s-tongue, marsh trefoil, purple moneywort, little mouse-tail, 
red-rot, spleen wort, prickly polypody, broom-rape, crimson lathyrus, and 
other simples well known to Gerard and Culpepper, and innumerable old 
women. As we are neither apothecaries nor old ladies, and the time and 
temperature are not favourable to the culling of simples, I think—O my 
Gyas and Cloanthus the strong !—that we will proceed to Jack Straw’s 
Castle, and see what they can offer us in the way of refreshment.” 

So, as the shadows of the evening came down upon the Heath, and 
a great blue cloud swooped over that London yonder, and wrapped it up 
as though in a blanket, we joyfully proceeded to Jack Straw’s Castle, 
singing a little song—I think it was about a “dooda”—as we went. 











